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There's a rhythm in Victor dance music 
that brings joy with every step 


And no wonder! The best dance orchestras make Victor Records—Paul 
Whiteman and His Orchestra, The Benson Orchestra of Chicago, Club Royal 
Orchestra, Joseph C. Smith and His Orchestra, The Virginians, All Star Trio and 
Their Orchestra, Hackel-Bergé Orchestra, International Novelty Orchestra, 
and other favorite crganizations. And such records played as only the 
Victrola can play them make dance music a perpetual delight. 

Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500. 


. REG. U.S. j | , e T f ) 1 3 ® 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” v 1 C - . * « 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under th lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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seashore for him 


How comfortable he will be at home 
depends largely upon you 


The mountains, the lakes, the sea 
—are yours. 


His is she stuffy office, and the 
empty house. 


His summer months of city- 
bound life can be woeful and 
dreary, or cheerful and pleasant, 
as you will. 


Men don’t mind shifting for 
themselves. But a little thoughtful 
preparation will insure their com- 
fort. Provide for plenty of clean, 
cool sheets; for clean, crisp clothes; 
for a soap-and-water bath twice 
a day — who wants more than 
these, wants luxury! 


A head-to-foot lathering with 
Ivory Soap and cold water, a quick 
rinse, a gdod dinner, and the lone- 
liest of summer-widowers will feel 
—exiled, yes, but still solvent and 
hopeful. 


Make sure you leave enough 
Ivory Soap. He will use it for his 
baths, his face and hands, his 
shampoo — and he’ll use a mighty 
lot of it. 


Ivory is a fine homelike soap 
for him, for seven distinct reasons: 
It is pure and mild, white and 
fragrant, it lathers abundantly and 
rinses off quickly—and “‘it floats”’! 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP 99i0s% PURE 


IT FLOATS 





Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
[VORY shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- ’ 


dividual toilet use. 


Large Cake 
IVORY Especially for laundry use. 
Also preferred by many for 
the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
7-G, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 
SP awe Ohio. 
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FTERa weekin Paris 
without seeing one 
American face that 


he knew, Brett Allison was 
beginning to feel lone- 
some. This is an unfor- 
tunate state of mind for 
any young man in a for- 
eign city. But in Paris it 
is more than unfortunate; 
it is dangerous. 

“ Another week of this,”’ 
he told himself, ‘‘and I 
shall either make a flying 
leap back to New York 
or —— 

But then he thought of 
his promise, and he didn’t 
go on with thealternative. 
Instead, he began to think 
of the girl to whom he had 
made his promise, and of 
the kiss with which they 
had sealed it. She lived 
on Park Avenue—just the 
girl who would; tall, 
graceful and with the 
chaste beauty of a snow 
maiden; and although it 
occurred to Brett later 
that if it hadn’t been for 
his own warmth their kiss 
would have been a some- 
what frosty affair, never- 
theless it bound the 
bargain which they had 
made much better than a 
trader’s dollar or a law- 
yer’s scarlet seal. 


At the time that I’m 
in Paris,’’ he had 
promised Beatrice, repeat- 
ing the words after her, 
phrase for phrase, ‘‘onthat 
stupid medical business, 
whatever it is, | won’t go 
out with any French girl, 
nor walk with one, nor ride 
with one, nor dance with 
one, nor dine with one, nor 
prescribe for one, nor give 
her any other medical 
treatment—and the last is 
very important.” 

Thus Brett had pledged 
himself at the price of a 
cool-lipped kiss and the 
counter promise that 
Beatrice would think of 
him every day, binding 
himself all the more will- 
ingly because he had expected to be too 
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AS LONG AS HE LIVES 
BRETT WILL NEVER 
FORGET HIS ENTRANCE 
INTO SWITZERLAND 


Among the rest of this 
family were three daugh- 
ters, Celeste, Adele and 
Louise. Adele wasn’t par- 
ticularly pretty, but Ce- 
leste and Louise were two 
very fine peaches of Paris; 
and although Adele wasn’t 
pretty, she carried, as 
though in twin torches, 
the perilous fires of charm 
and emotion. Tears of 
gratitude filled all their 
eyes upon seeing the one 
who had saved to them 
their father. 

But Brett, you see, 
couldn’t stop. Because of 
his promise he couldn’t 
enjoy any of this, couldn’t 
admire the fine peaches of 

' Paris nor warm his heart 
at the perilous fires of 
charm and emotion. He 
couldn’t accept the room 
which Colonel de Leygues 
offered him, couldn’t stay 
for dinner, couldn’t make 
an engagement for the 
theater—could hardly do 
anything, in fact, but 
plead an idiotic pressure 
of business that kept him 
busy, it seemed, practi- 
cally every hour of the 
twenty-four. 


E HURRIED away 

as soon as he could, 
feeling like a fool every 
time he glanced at the 
Mesdemoiselles de Ley- 
gues; and after that every 
morning he devoted him- 
self to study; and every 
afternoon he went sight- 
seeinfg; and every evening 
after a solitary dinner he 
sat out on the sidewalk of 
the Café de la Paix, drink- 
ing endless capuccins— 
which sound alarming but 
are only glasses of coffee 
largely diluted with 
milk—and watching an 
equally endless procession 
of humanity ¢go strolling 
past him on ihe boule- 
vard—which doesn’t 
sound disturbing, but is 
really more alarming than 
it sounds. 


some of them sporting beards like bar- 


e For, oh, they were interesting, those 
busy with old Doctor Maillard to have / Yr crowds of passers-by! Striking-looking 
any time for romance; but the day before oft cher 0 Ad CnTUy on Frenchmen, tailored to the an and 
he had reached Paris, Doctor Maillard, 


walking across the Rue de Rivoli in a 
beautiful state of philosophical reverie, 
had unconsciously tried to stop an omni- 
bus with nothing better than the point of hisshoulder. Where- 
fore Doctor Maillard was in the hospital, continuing his re- 
flections as well as he might; and there was Brett, waiting 
for the patient’s recovery and with so much time on his hands 
that he fairly ached for human companionship and action. 
“‘T know what I'll do,” he had suddenly exclaimed to him- 
seif on the second day of his immolation. “I'll go and see 
Colonel de Leygues. I promised I’d look him up if I ever 
Struck Paris after the war.” 
So he had called around at the Ministry of War, and at 
the sight of him Colonel de Leygues had leaped from his 
chair like a fine old stag and had taken him to his bosom like 


) 


By GEORGE WESTON 


T]ustrations by Arthur I. Keller 


a fine old bear. Three years before at a hospital in the 
Vosges, Brett—fresh from medical school and knowing no 
such word as ‘“‘hopeless’’—had undeniably saved the colo- 
nel’s life. Now the colonel took the young American home 
with him and insisted on making him one of the family. 


bers’ blessings; furtive-eyed apaches in 

sweaters and caps; tall young South 

Americans, olive-complexioned and hand- 
some, obviously rich and obviously looking for excitement; 
blond Russian emigrés; frowning, long-haired men with the 
high cheek bones of Central Europe; Singhalese with gleam- 
ing teeth and baggy trousers; men who were hard to read, 
but who wore silk hats and might have been either bankers 
or statesmen brooding over stratagems and spoils; Blue- 
beards, Monte Cristos, Don Juans, Pierrots, d’Artagnans— 
and each one looking, as Brett sometimes told himself with 
a feeling of envy, as though he had some place to go, as 
though he had a ticket for adventure in his pocket—‘ Ad- 
mit One. Not Transferable’’—and was on his way to the 
rendezvous. 
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‘‘Some peo- 
ple!” he thought 
as he sat at his 
little table, look- 
ing them over on 
the seventh day. 
And_ turning his 
attention to that 
part of the crowd 
which was even 
more interesting 
than the men, he 
added to himself: 
“And you, too, 
mesdames and 
mesdemoiselles, 
aithough by my 
promise I am for- 
bidden to have 
anything to do 
with you, I give 
you the assur- 
ances of my 
distinguished re- 
gard, and remain, 
votre dévoué, de- 
votedly yours.” 


OR a time he 

watched them 
while he sipped 
his latest capuc- 
cin, and more 
than one looked 
back at him in 
approval; but in 
the end he 
wasn’t quite sure 
whether he would 
rather have 
known a girl in 
lilac and pearl, or 
onein dark brown 
and scarlet, or 
one—evidently 
walking with her 
grandfather — 
who looked as though a budding Voltaire might just have 
written a sonnet about her, and would never do anything 
else half so well as long as he lived. 

He paid his bill and went into the lobby of the hotel. 

As far as he could see he was the only solitary one, except 
those few who were evidently waiting for friends. Others 
were talking, laughing, whispering, smiling, conspiring per- 
haps, intriguing, making love or falling out again; but there 
was none of that for the rather whimsically dejected young 
man who threaded his way toward the elevator. At the 
desk he caught sight of a newly arrived party of Americans, 
and he felt an absurd desire to go up to them and say: 
‘Fellow countrymen, allow me to introduce myself, Dr. 
Brettin Allison, of the Lafayette Institute of New York. 
Specialty: germs. Do you want a little germ in your home? 
Ha-ha! Joke. Camje over to consult with an old French 
specialist on a sporting chance that I was on the trail of 
something that might discourage cancer, but the day before 
I got here the old boy took it into his head to play tag with a 
bus, and I’ve nothing-to do till he’s better again. So here 
I am, and there are you, and how’s everything back home?” 

But he didn’t do it. It was one of those fine, impulsive 
things which are born in nearly everyone’s mind at times, 
and nearly always die there. Besides, there was something 
pugnacious about this American party which had caught his 
eye. The man looked cross, as though he had just been the 
blank side in a one-sided battle of words with a taxi driver; 
and the woman was consulting her guidebook as though to 
see if the clerk were proposing to overcharge them. 

“The cautious type,”’ thought Brett. ‘‘Probably been 
stung already a time or two, and would class me with the 
yellow jacket family.” 


TTERLY bored and unutterably lonely, he went to his 
room. ‘I wonder what’s the matter with me to-night,” 

he said aloud. 
If he had only known it, the answer was simple enough. 
It was the beginning of June; trees were in new “_ the 
t was 


public gardens were scented masses of flowers. 
the month of adventure, the season of romance, 
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a knock sounded on his door and a boy in livery appeared 
with a card. 

“Colonel de Leygues,’”’ 
brave. Bring him up.” 

“There are two of them,” said the boy. 
Leygues and another.” 

He disappeared, and a few minutes later Brett heard steps 
in the hall outside and then a second rap upon his door. 

“‘Come!’’ he cried. 

The door opened and two men entered. The first was 
Colonel de Leygues, his manner preoccupied and grave, 
and the second was a picturesque old gentleman in faultless 
evening attire. They entered quietly, without any an- 
nouncement of heralds or flourish of horns, but it occurred 
to Brett later that if they had been two messengers from the 
fates themselves they couldn’t very well have started a 
more breathless adventure, or have changed more com- 
pletely the whole future current of his life. 


II 


T STARTED in such an innocent-appearing manner. 

For a time Brett and the colonel talked together, while 
M. Deschamps, the old French gentleman, a picturesque 
figure with his silvery bangs and hawklike nose, sat back and 
watched and listened, and let nothing escape him. But 
Brett didn’t care. He was happy in his human company, 
and if M. Deschamps didn’t wish to talk, at least the colonel 
did. So Brett chatted and laughed and told some of his 
experiences of the last few days; and it wasn’t long before 
the charm of his manner was reflected by the smiles of his 
two auditors. 

If you had been there then you might have caught a sud- 
den nod from the old French gentleman to Colonel de 
Leygues, a nod which seemed to say ‘‘ He'll do.” 

At that Colonel de Leygues became silent, his manner 
growing preoccupied and grave again, and M. Deschamps 
made one of those Gallic gestures which draw the eye like a 
piece of fireworks and said to Brett: ‘‘ M’sieur.” 

‘“‘M’sieur,’’ said Brett, turning and bowing. 

“T have before me a delicate task,” began M. 


read Brett. “All right, mon 


“Colonel de 





the time of year when Barkises are willing and 
brides put on their veils of tulle, though nobody 
knows quite why. And here was Brett Allison, all 
alone in a city of romance and adventure, bound 
by a promise that was sealed by a kiss, like a robin 
with its foot caught in a trap on a large, June 
morning, like a poet with his hands tied in the 
restless days of spring. 

He had about decided to go downstairs and 
start in desperation on the capuccins again, when 





Deschamps. ‘‘Colonel de Leygues has told me of 
you, and of your mission to Paris. This evening I 
had an inquiry made concerning Professor Mail- 
lard, and he will not be able to leave the hospital 
for at least two weeks. For those two weeks, there- 
fore, you are free to come and go as you please; 
and at the end of that time you will renew your 
labors for humanity; labors, I know, which have a 
danger in themselves of their own special kind. 
But now, m’sieur, Il am going to ask you a peculiar 
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MEDWAY’S CURIOSITY WAS AROUSED, AND HE WATCHED HER WITHOUT SPEAKING 


question: Let us suppose that during these next two weeks 
I can offer you part of a great adventure, with the assurance 
that you would be helping humanity quite as much as though 
you were working side by side with Professor Maillard in his 
laboratory; what would you say to that, I wonder? What 
would be the answer in your mind?” 

Brett glanced at the colonel before replying, but the colo- 
nel was looking out of the window at the crowded lights 
of the Avenue de l’Opéra below, and didn’t seem to be any 
too well pleased with himself. 

“What sort of an adventure is it?’’ asked Brett, his glance 
returning to M. Deschamps. 

“A stupendous affair, m’sieur, so large that I may hardly 
hint at it,’’ was the earnest reply. ‘Let us put it this way: 
A certain thing is trying to happen, and I am trying to pre- 
vent it. I have many aides to help me, but in addition to 
these I want a few more, men who have never before worked 
with me, men whose faces and qualities will be unknown to 
my opponents.” 

“Sounds like a game of some sort,’’ said Brett thought- 
fully, ‘‘and you want a pinch hitter.” 

“It is a game, and a big one,”’ said Colonel de Leygues, 
quickly turning around from the window. ‘‘And as you can 
guess, mon ami, it was only from the deepest sense of duty 
that I consented to bring M. Deschamps with me to-night. 
It is, as he says, a stupendous affair that is brewing, but 
when a man has done me the honor of saving my life I do 
not feel exactly proud of myself for introducing him to a 
dangerous business like this ——”’ 

“Dangerous? No!” sharply exclaimed M. Deschamps. 
“He will be too well guarded for that. I will tell you, 
m’sieur, just what I wish,’’ he continued, ‘‘and then you 
shall judge for yourself.’’ : 

For a few moments he paused, as though choosing his 
words, 


“TET us say, for instance,”’ he began, ‘‘that I should invite 
you to go toa certain hotel in Switzerland—to stay there 

as Doctor Allison, of New York, in search of a few weeks 

rest. Would you perceive anything dangerous.in that? 

“Not yet,” said Brett, smiling. 

“Having arrived there, I would simply ask you to observe 
two things: The first would be professional, namely, to see 
if you could discover any signs of a master of your own pat- 
ticular science being present at the hotel, staying there under 
the name of Grandon.”’ : 

“That doesn’t sound particularly terrifying either,’’ said 
Brett. ‘‘And the second?” 

“The second would develop,’’ said M. Deschamps a!ter 4 
short hesitation; ‘‘but especially I would like you to talk 


’ 
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very good seat. 
And I start at 
eight in the morn- 


ing.” WI 
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FRANCOIS-MARIE AGAIN GAVE BRETT THE GLANCE OF SIGNIFICANCE 


to any persons whose names I might send you, to give them 
serious study, as you might conceivably study a scientific 
subject. If their conversation should be natural, I hasten 
to add, I would not be interested in it, not in the least degree. 
But if it betrayed, let us say, an unparalleled obliquity, 
something that might possibly startle you more than any- 
thing else which you had ever heard in your life, you could 
then decide for yourself whether I should be informed. 
“And that,” he added after another thoughtful pause, 
“| believe is all, m’sieur, except that, if you accept, I think I 
can promise that before you return to your own country you 
will receive an appropriate decoration—for your studies in 


science, of course,’’ he added, his hawk’s beak going over 
to one side as though trying to be facetious, ‘‘and certainly 
not because you went to Switzerland.”’ 

Brett found that he was beginning to think well of it. 
For one thing, he had always wished to visit Switzerland; 
and for another thing, he could see that this was no ordinary 


affair. M. Deschamps was evidently an official of the first 
importance; his promise of a decoration and Colonel de 
Leycues’ respect for him were sufficient proof of that. 


B lr, stronger reason than either of these, he could begin 
o hear the call .of adventure, a far-off sound as yet, 
but having that deep note, even in the distance, which has 
stiived the human mind and warmed the heart since ages 
imiiemorial. Many a time in the last few days he had 
envied those who had their magical tickets in their pockets— 
“Admit One. Not Transferable’’—and here was a similar 
ticket being offered to him. 

_“t wonder what I'd better do?’ he hesitatingly asked 
himself, 

‘The tingling air of an early June night came through the 
window and whispered: ‘Take it!” 
ie sounds of the city, a deep hum in the background, 
an cager, more clamorous chorus nearer at hand, cried: 

Take it!’ 
reams which had been repressed ‘with a sigh in his lab- 
oraiory—as a housewife, washing eternal dishes, sometimes 
dreams and sighs—returned to his mind and murmured: 

Take it!” 

And, more and more, you must remember that he was in a 
Strange city, a land where even the signposts look romantic; 
that he was not yet thirty, which is a blessed age to be; and 
that Beatrice had bound him by a promise which had been 
Sealed in the solemnest manner possible, much more binding 
than if it had been signed and acknowledged in the presence 
ofa notary. The memory of this occurred to Brett as M. 
Jeschamps sat looking for his answer, recurred to him and 
made him look more thoughtful than he knew. 


- 





‘“‘T would like to ask you a rather strange question before 
deciding,’”’ he began. ‘‘I can only tell you that there is a 
reason for it.’”’ He stopped there, knowing in advance 
how his inquiry would sound to the casual ear; but see- 
ing no help for it he reddened slightly, blessed Beatrice 
beneath his breath and continued: ‘‘Let us suppose that 
I consented. Shall I find myself involved in any manner 
with—with—with any of the charming ladies of your own 
country?” 

The response was at least as extraordinary as the question. 
“‘Heaven forbid!”’ exclaimed M. Deschamps and Colonel de 
Leygues together. 

“And could I withdraw at any time that I wished to 
do so?” 

“At any time. At any moment,” vigorously nodded the 
older man. ‘‘A very good point indeed.” 

““Trés bien, m’sieur. I think I will accept your invita- 
tion,’’ he said, drawing a deep breath which had a sigh of 
relief in it. ‘‘At least it will fill in the time till Professor 
Maillard is better.” 

“To-morrow, then,’’ said M. Deschamps, rising, ‘‘ you will 
start for Switzerland, for a little village in the Alps named 
Ravieres, where you will stop at the Chateau d’Avignon. 
Within an hour from now you will find railway reservations 
and detailed instructions in your box downstairs. The man 
who engages my interest more than any other is the one 
named Grandon. You will please remember the name. And 
if from time to time I have any further names to suggest to 
you, they will be written upon a card like this,”’ 


| pony his pocketbook he drew a blank card, as large as 
an American postal, but lighter in weight and of finer 
quality. At the other’s direction Brett held it to the light 
and observed the watermark. 

‘This will be your introduction to the manager of the 
hotel,’’ said M. Deschamps after he had written a few 
words upon it. ‘‘And now, m’sieur, if I may make one last 
suggestion: The Swiss Express leaves at eight in the morn- 
ing—and I wish you a very good journey—and good luck.” 

After they had gone Brett first bit his little 
finger and then held the card to the light again. 
“‘Tt’s true,” he gravely assured himself, as gravely 
dancing around the room. ‘I am wide awake and 
have just received two callers.”’ 

He read the writing on the card, ‘‘ Introducing 
Dr. Brettin Allison,’’ and then followed three 
sprawling words which he couldn’t decipher. 

‘‘Never mind,” he thought. “I can read 
enough. This is my ticket for adventure. ‘Admit 
One. Not Transferable.’ It calls, I think, for a 





S LONG as he 
lives Brett 
will never forget 
his entrance into 
Switzerland. He 
left the train at 
Martigny. Two 
hours later he 
reached Ravieres 
and stopped be- 
fore the Chateau 
d’Avignon, an 
ambitious-lookirg 
hostelry which 
commanded a 
view of peaks and 
lakes that held 
Brett fast for the 
next few minutes. 
“T thought I'd 
seen some sights 
to-day,” he told 
himself at last, 
with a sigh that 
was part satisfac- 
tionand part awe, 
“‘but this one 
beats them all.”’ 
And, a more ma- 
terial reflection 
arising in his 
mind, he added: 
“T wonder if M. 
Deschamps wired 
for a reservation. 
If the chateau’s 
full, it looks like 
a long, long walk 
tothenext hotel.” 
He needn’t 
have worried. 
The’ manager 
himself was at the desk and was evidently expecting him. 
“Your room is being prepared, m’sieur,” he said. ‘En 
attendant, if you will make yourself comfortable here % 
Following the wave of the other’s hand, Brett seated him- 
self and looked around him. Inside as well as out, it was an 
imposing-looking place, complete to such improvements as 
electric lights and a dancing floor. Brett had half expected 
to see it filled with tourists, dressed in marching order and 
hungry for the next meal. Instead, at a number of card 
tables in the next room he saw gay little groups in which 
the ladies wore unmistakable toilettes and some of the men 
were already dressed for dinner. 





HROUGH another open door could be seen a billiard 

room, and here again smartly dressed women were play- 
ing and chatting with the men. On the surface, in short, 
the guests of the Chateau d’Avignon weren’t unlike those of 
an American summer hotel of the better class, where the visi- 
tors stay long enough to know each other and to discuss their 
operations, both pathological and financial, but bit by bit 
Brett became conscious of a difference. In an American 
hotel, arriving under similar circumstances, he might have 
received a few careless glances; but at the chateau he 
gradually became aware that he was the object of a general 
scrutiny, that whichever way he looked he would catch a 
turning away of eyes which had evidently been watching 
him with thoughtful attention. 

“Looking me over, are you?”’ he thought. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
all right; you needn’t be shy about it; I’m doing the same 
to you.” 

In his previous experiences with summer hotels a goodly 
number of the feminine guests had sported double chins; 
and grandmothers and grandchildren had been among those 
present; but in the Chateau d’Avignon, Brett presently 
noticed, there were few women who were old, and few who 
could lisp to advantage, and most of them had that bril- 
liancy either of costume or manner which is generally de- 
scribed as Continental for want of a better word. Brett, 
however, supplied the word. ‘‘A wise-looking lot, most of 
them,” he told himself and, thinking of something 
whith he had heard on the train that day, he more 
thoughtfully added: ‘If the season hasn’t really 
started yet, you’d wonder what they were all do- 
ing here. Though, for that matter, they’re prob- 
ably wondering what I am doing here; so we’re 
even in that, as well.”’ 

Still sitting there, he noticed the attention which 
the mail received when the manager began tosort it. 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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When Your Boy 1s Becoming a- Man 


Morne ocalE WERE talking about boys in general 
Bw and boys in particular, boys we had 
known and boys who had known us, and 
the wisest of us said that the danger time 
for a mother of boys lay somewhere in 
the zone of change from the time her son 
began to feel awkward about climbing 
' onto her lap when she read aloud to him 
age iV down to the public occasion when a hand- 
I shake was preferred to a kiss. During 
that time there is a fight going on inside the boy not to be 
protected, and unless he can be very delicately and very 
surely guided into the réle of protector, his mother loses him. 

Most mothers do not reason this out; they know it in- 
stinctively and they act accordingly. I used to accuse my 
mother of being much more tactful with my brother than 
she was with me, and she never denied it. I supposed at the 
time that it was partiality, but I knew later that it was the 
wisdom of experience. A girl resents coercion just as much 
as a boy does, but she has not the same power to “‘slip from 
under”’ or become impenetrable as a boy has. 

When the armor of indifference has once been drawn down 
over a boy from head to foot he might just as well be made 
of metal for all serious purposes of chiding or entreaty or the 
menace of retribution. He can be bribed on the material 
side, but even there his wants are so temporary that they 
hardly form a weakness in his defenses. 

It is indifference that a mother has to combat with all her 
cunning. I do not mean the assumed indifference of the shy- 
ness which is part of the awkward age; I mean the real in- 
difference which very often separates children from their 
parents, and which is a cumulative, underground growth 
rather than any sudden conscious one that can be dated from 
any single occasion. I think that with boys, especially, ad- 
miration and a real sense of the superiority of a spiritual 
quality in their mothers can hold their imaginations through 
the difficult period. But I always think that parents are 
very much handicapped by having to be disciplinarians 
when they would much prefer to be confidants. 















INo Estimating a Boy s Reserves 


I QUITE wonder if any human being can be both a discipli- 
narian and a confidant toa growing boy or girl. Most par- 
ents divide the duty, the mother acting as confidante and the 
father as disciplinarian, if boys are the ones to be dealt with. 
But the trouble about a mother as a confidante is that she is 
also the father’s wife, and in nine cases out of ten more his 
wife than the boy’s mother; that is, she tells him what the 
boy has told her, and sooner or later the boy finds that out, 
and though he does not resent it, perhaps, he acts accord- 
ingly! If he does not actually deceive he has his reserves, 
and the reserves of a young person with a grown-up have 
never been estimated, especially a boy’s reserves. 

I am not sure that those reserves are not wholesome and 
part of character making; and sooner or later, of course, a 
boy unloads all he has in 
him to tell when he falls in 
love; but the point is, that 
the person who could un- 
derstand him best, and 
probably loves him the 
most unselfishly, and is his 
near and dear relation 
whatever happens—that 
person is in great danger of 
losing his intimatey confi- 
dence just in the years when 
her wisdom could serve 
him best. 

But let us suppose that 
a wise and tactful and very 
charming mother has 
steered her way with her 
son and managed somehow 
to be the intimate friend of 
both her husband and her 
boy without arousing some- 
thing in her husband that 
he calls common sense, but 
which acts mighty like 
jealousy; suppose she ac- 
complishes this dual part 
to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, there is yet a 
third danger to be over- 
come. She must not hurry 
that son of hers nor make 
him scamp the hobblede- 
hoy and “impossible age”’ 
by discouraging his awk- 
ward’ roughness and cru- 
dity and bumptiousness, 
or by being bored by his 
pursuit of mere speed or 
brute force or slap-dash 
sensations. 

If she ‘‘takes him on” 
she has got to take him for 
worse until in the due proc- 
ess of sloughing off he is 


MOST BOYS TAKE 
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better. For if she nags him, or shames him, or flurries him 
with bribes into escaping too soon out of the chaos of his 
coming to himself, he will pay for it later, and so will she. 
For one thing is certain: if a boy does not learn before he 
becomes a man the silliness of which he is capable—and the 
sin, for the matter of that—he will learn it later, when all that 
he does is more important and less excusable. 

Of course it is not necessary for one to sin actively to know 
one’s own capabilities in that line; but it is necessary to have 
looked temptation square in the face to gauge what one’s 
principles actually are. 

A boy is never quite sure of himself, for instance, until he 
knows that he is not a coward, or at all events that he will 
not act like a coward. But he will never know that until he 
has been tested by danger and has had a chance to be selfish 
or unselfish in that danger. 


Parents Must Not be Quitters 


N THAT awkward age, during which a boy looks and feels 

and acts the half-made creature that he is—neither child 
nor man—all his body, if he is maturing properly, is harden- 
ing up into masculinity and fighting his childish docilities and 
gentleness and whimsicalities step by step. Sometimes he 
lapses back into the child and is wholly delightful; some- 
times he is outrageously, brutally a man and is wholly 
astonishing and a little alarming; but generally he is ‘‘all 
hands on deck,” getting through the surf before he can put 
out to sea. 

His mind as well as his body is getting ready for the great 
change. The body can take care of itself, if only the mind 
can be kept busy with outside enthusiasms. 

And there again the mother can come in, and the father, 
too, if he has a memory and can think back to his own boy- 
hood with sympathy. Between them the parents can pro- 
vide the enthusiasms—not obtrusively, not in the light of 
obligations or of chances that must be taken, but as swift 
guesses at what will absorb, at least temporarily, an actively 
progressing mind. 

And here is where some fathers and some mothers ‘‘come a 
cropper’’! They forsake the game because it is not going 
their way. 

Almost no boy chooses an enthusiasm that his father 
wishes him to choose. 

I saw the parting of the ways between one father and son 
over a telescope and a book of jokes. The father set up a 
telescope and placed a chart of the heavenly bodies and 
a book on astronomy on an upper porch and said ‘‘Go to it, 
my son,’’ or words to that effect. The son, lounging in a 
hammock, perusing a green book called Wit and Humor, 
looked up vaguely, winked covertly at his sister and 





DISCIPLINE MORE SIMPLY AND WITH 


BETTER FEELING 


continued to read and laboriously learn by heart the jokes 
that seemed to him the most scintillating of the collection, 

An hour elapsed and bedtime drew near. The father 
came out, viewed the family group, the neglected telescope, 
the green book and the lounging boy muttering woris to 
himself in the hammock. Then he reached up and switched 
off the electric light. 

““Now then,”’ said he genially, but with an edge of jirm- 
ness in his tone, “‘you children get at that telescope and find 
the Dippers; find the Big Dipper and the Little Dipper be. 
fore you go to bed.” 

A quarter of an hour later his sister-in-law came to him 
with a bothered air of unwillingness. 

“‘T don’t think,”’ she said, ‘that the children ought to use 
that telescope to look into the Jones’ upstairs rooms, George, 
Of course they think they are being awfully funny. ‘Shey 
said that you told them to look for the Big Dipper and the 
Little Dipper, and they say that they suppose you mean 
Tubby Jones and little Bessie taking their bath, and that 
the nurse has not lighted the light in the bathroom yet, so 
they are spotting Mr. Jones in his library while they wait, 
Of course they know what you meant, but they call this be- 
ing witty and humorous.”’ 

Unfortunately their father did not agree with them. He 
could not appreciate the joke nor the green book; both it 
and the telescope were swept out of sight; and the conse- 
quences were what one would guess. 

His son and himself had begun a rift that little by little 
put them worlds apart. 

And yet if mothers generally have the first innings with 
their sons, it is a stupid father who cannot get his later. This 
last winter I have been watching a growing friendship be- 
tween a boy and his father during the boy’s first year at 
college. They have come together over an enthusiasm the 
boy has found for himself—rowing. The father had the 
sense and the energy to take an interest in the thing as a 
good sporting proposition in which the boy might, if encour- 
aged, take a high place. The father knew all about racing 
horses, and he proceeded to make himself a master of the 
game of racing boats, so that even the coaches talked busi- 
ness in his company. 

The boy and he had henceforth a great topic in common, 
and some secret ambitions which they carefully concealed 
but understood. Talking of races and strokes and shells and 
coaches has led to much other man-to-man talk; and there 
you have it—a father and his son good pals! 


Str a Boy by Great I deals 


OMEONE said to me once, when we were talking this 
over: ‘‘But where does discipline come in? Where do 
the ‘thou shalt nots’ and the ‘thou shalts’ come in?” 

Personally | think most boys take discipline more simply 
and with better feeling than do girls. If they have had warn- 
ing, and the retribution for a misdeed is just, and the matter 
is put through without palaver and as a business transaction, 
they bear as little grudge 
as a good dog does. 

I learned that the first 
time I put a boy out of the 
room—at a rehearsal—for 
misbehaving. 

He was bigger than I 
was, and so were the rest 
of the boys, whom he was 
gradually egging on to 
practical joking instead of 
acting their parts. 

I was very swift and, I 
suppose, surprised him bya 
sudden push down the steps 
and through a doorway. 
When I turned to resume 
the rehearsal a_ perfectly 
silent and subdued group 
of boys stood ready to pro- 
ceed on the stage. The boy 
himself came next time 
“word perfect.” 

Since then I have always 
dealt with boys straight 
from the shoulder, and the 
only one who ever showed 
resentment was a chap the 
other boys always spoke of 
as “not like other girls. 

I think all of us who have 
much to do with boys, 
and just naturally like 
them, have learned that 
best thing of all about 
them, which is that 1 
spite of their rouglmess 
and toughness and incur 
able carelessness they are 
really very vulnerabl: on 
one point, and that ts ' helt 
sentiment. They can be 
stirred and played o1 and 
swept outside thems !ves 
by gre:.t ideals. 
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ELL— guess my age,” I 
said to the editor of this 
magazine. 

““T don’t have to guess,”’ 
ihe told me. ‘We were 
“pe together on the staff of a 
RS A sees! newspaper twelve years 
VER WN ES ago, ae I know how old 
you were then. You must he nearly forty.” 
' “But ——’’ I began. 

“No,” he said, reading my thought, 
“you don’t look it. You look about 
twenty-six or twenty-eight years old.”’ 

This was all that I had hoped, and 
more. Although my vision is clear when 
it comes to myself, and I always keep my 
dressing mirror in a strong light, still 
“You really mean it?’’ I persisted, be- 
cause I wanted to hear it again. “And 
in the sun and without the lace veil?”’ 

“T do,’’ he assured me. 

“But I am actually thirty-eight years 
old,” I said; and forthwith made the 
discovery that it is not too easy for any 
woman to tell that she is thirty-eight 
when she is thirty-eight, not even when 
she really does look younger. ; 

“But the point that interests me,” said 
the editor by way of giving me a lift over 
that stile, “‘is how did you remain twenty- 
eight? Is it anatural phenomenon? Or 
did you do it?” 

I certainly did, I assured him. He 
should have seen me a few years ago, for 
I've shed ten years during the last two 
years through my own effort. Or per- 
haps I have postponed that particular 
set of years until the next twenty years. 
I may take them on again then; I may 
not. I don’t know as yet. It’s a long 
story. And I haven't finished it. But I 
know enough now to know that it’s not 
a miracle. Any woman can do it if she 
really wants to. 

It's thoroughly amazing to me now 
that there are people in this generation 
who would call me ‘‘middle-aged’’ at 
thirty-eight. And only a few years ago 
everybody would have called me middle- 
aged and thought of me that way. At 
forty I'd have had the merry choice be- 
tween being a middle-aged spinster, my 
life all over, or a middle-aged matron 
with my fun life all over. I would have 
had to be middle-aged; that is, I would, 
if 1 were what was then called a “re- 
spectable woman,”’ look middle-aged and 
feel it all the time, and stay in my cage 
with all the other ‘‘ middle-ages”’ whether 
or not I liked it. While now 

I have come to the conclusion that a woman of forty or 
forty-odd, these days, who looks her age, or, rather, who 
looks as she would have looked had she been forty, twenty- 
five years ago, is either stupid or lazy or both. They may 
make excuses for themselves; the kind of woman I mean 
always has hard-luck stories; but the fact is that there has 
ceased to be any necessity for growing old at forty or there- 
abouts. Not unless a woman is ill; that’s different; or 
starving poor; that’s different too. 














Older in Years, Younger in Looks 


B ! it does seem to me that in this enlightened day we 
ought to be done with all the good old feminine poses, 
since they were poses. Personally I just plain don’t like 
those few surviving women who still trail about imagining 
they are ill, because their ‘‘swooning’’ Victorian ancestors 
handed down to them the alluring notion that a sick woman 
IS more attractive than a well one. And I don’t like any 
better a lot of women of some forty years of age who really 
are ill, but only because they are too dull or too greedy to 
get well. Of course I know, too, that a woman can’t reason- 
ably expect to feel like a robin in the spring if she has twenty 
pouncls too much fat at her waistline and a digestive system 
like a mummy’s from lack of exercise and overeating. When 

see a woman all puffed up and blotched and waddling into 
age when she ought to be at her best, I want to shake her 
until her liver functions, even if her brain doesn’t. 

lam indeed grateful that I live in a day when all the good 
minds are helping women to get the best out of life for them- 
selves, and it saddens and angers me when I meet women 
who, after the long, weary, struggling past, do not appre- 
Clate their present benefits. 
they wanted to be normal or free to have a good time in a 
normal way, had all sorts of old dodoes, with their inhibitions, 
to fight. Now a woman has only to have some brains and 
some energy and she can make her life a thing of beauty 


Think of our mothers who, if 
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hy Grow Old? 


Heres How I Took Ten Years Off My Age 


By ETHEL LLoyD PATTERSON 


which is a joy forever—with the whole thinking population 
there to help her do it. 

The great trend of the scientific world to-day is towards 
youth and longevity. And they really are beginning to 
“‘put it across’’—not in abstruse terms that only the scien- 
tists themselves can understand, not for the élite alone, but 
for everybody. 

When, only two years ago, I looked ten years older than 
I should have looked it hadn’t dawned on me that some day 
I would grow old. And when it was called to my attention I 
most certainly did not take to the idea; not at all! Happily 
I woke up. As some wag has put it, I ‘‘reached an age 
where I began to ask questions.’’ I’m neither blind nor 
stupid. It began to sink in that a lot of the women I knew— 
and these the nicest and cleverest ones—even though they 
were in some instances six and eight years older than I was, 
looked younger than I did—not whited sepulchers, but the 
real thing. They were girls, and having ‘‘the time of their 
lives’’ in the bargain. So, then, ‘‘See here,” I said to my- 
self, ‘‘something tremendous is going on and you're missing 
it. You don’t know anything about it. What is all this?”’ 

Then I went at it—seriously; for all there was in it. Be- 
cause to my mind age is a most important matter in a 
woman’s life. Already I have managed to drop some years; 
and I have lost the dread and the hurt. I am not any kind 
of superwoman either; I know now that it requires just 
reasonable intelligence and some time; also a little money 
does help. But no woman need have an unusual amount of 
any one of the three to remain young indefinitely; it all 
depends upon herself. Only she must realize that she can’t 
loaf on the job. 

As I tell about it you will have to follow through much 
that concerns me personally—not because I imagine myself 
more interesting than other women, but because in making 
myself really young again I naturally have concentrated, 
so far, upon those failings of my own that stood in the way 
of what I wanted. Anyway, no one can make detailed rules 
for allwomen. Regimen is like your frocks: a dressmaker in 


Paris may set the mode, but your copy 
of it, before you can wear it, has to be cut 
for you and fitted to you. The important 
thing for you, especially if you are a 
woman who does not live in a ‘‘style 
center,” is to make sure that you really 
have the authentic mode before you be- 
gin to adapt it. In other words, if you 
want to be young get a working knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of youth. 

Success, as I see it, comes only after 
you understand that there are certain 
rules governing all things, as immovable 
as the Rock of Gibraltar, although they 
may be seen in different lights and from 
different angles. As, for instance, when 
you look at yourself and ask ‘‘ Well, then, 
why should I grow old?”’ just remember 
that a woman of forty cannot be too fat 
and look young; and she cannot be lazy 
and a glutton and take off the fat. 


Don't Reduce Too Quickly 


UCH things cannot be done; they are 
laws that you cannot cajole or ignore; 
they are facts. Neither cana woman who 
reduces too much and too quickly look 
young, because the physical changes she 
makes in herself must be from abnormal 
back to normal and must be normally 
accomplished to maintain health. Among 
other facts are these: 

A woman to be young and well must 
not have teeth that need attention. 

She cannot eat at irregular intervals 
and stuff herself with all sorts of messes 
and keep a youthful complexion. 

If she does not exercise, her muscles 
will not remain as firm as a girl’s and her 
circulation will certainly deteriorate. 

She cannot neglect her hair and her 
scalp and then feel grieved because her 
crowning glory resembles a bowl of shred- 
ded wheat. 

If a woman soaks herself in hot baths 
until she takes all the natural surface oils 
out of her body, her skin will be flabby 
instead of firm. 

If she slouches when she stands and 
slumps when she sits until her lungs and 
her stomach and all the rest of her or- 
gans are higgledy-piggledy and half atro- 
phied, they will not function properly, to 
the end that she keep her youth, together 
with her everlasting joie de vivre. And so 
on, and so on. 

If her legs are a funny shape and she is 
flat chested but she still wants to look her 
best, she will have to take an unbiased look at herself in the 
mirror, and thereafter devise her toilettes thoughtfully, so 
that her deficiencies are camouflaged and her better points 
brought out like jewels in a setting. 

And she cannot go to any quack who’advertises and pay 
him to do the work for her. No; she cannot! Give a wide 
berth to anyone who advertises: ‘‘ After two of my pills you 
will be fifty pounds lighter.” Turn your back on the 
“beauty parlor’’ that adjures you to ‘‘use my flesh-colored 
calcimine and.defy the ravages of time.’”’ Every woman 
herself has to make and keep herself young; and from the 
inside, out. Don’t forget that: from the inside—out! 

Charlatans can give you a coat of paint or a head of hair 
like the setting sun that blazes in its most gorgeous colors 
before it vanishes. Or they can squeeze the fat up or down 
on a woman until she lumps or bulges in new places. But 
when they are through with that sort of hocus-pocus they 
have shown you their whole bag of tricks. Moreover, that 
brand of “beauty” in a woman of forty has been laughed 
right off the map. It is not good enough in our days, not 
when the real article is at last upon the market. The slap- 
the-paint-on-over-it artist belongs back in those curiously 
self-satisfied days before the World War, in the brief reign 
of the ‘‘lounge lizard”’ and all the other haberdashers’ clerks 
who found good picking, while their little time lasted, as 
paid partners at tea dances. 

In those days, when you saw some bedizened beldam, 
you sadly said: ‘Poor old soul! Well, thank goodness, my 
mother doesn’t look like that.” 

But to-day if you see such a woman you say, ‘‘Fool!”’ 

And you are right. You are not brutal to age, because 
when the best may be had for the trying, only worse than 
silly people put up with third-rate imitations. 

For myself, I have had great advantages and great dis- 
advantages from the angle of keeping my youth and health. 
Between the ages of about twenty and thirty-two I worked 


(Continued on Page 46) 








; Different 
from Other Girls 
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IT WAS summer when Cuthbert Saints- 
bury discovered that Maisie was different 
from other girls—not that it was a par- 
ticularly original discovery. Lots of aw- 
fully nice young men were finding it out 
all the time. Nor was the difference ob- 
vious or even definable, but you know 
how it is. At one time or another one of 
them is always different from the rest. 

Even Cuthbert knew that, and he knew 
He knew he ought to know better. Just why 











more too. 
Maisie took the trouble to convince Cuthbert is one of those 
phenomena that have brought the world to its present state 


of contradiction. Perhaps it was the innate instinct of the 
young Diana that saw in Cuthbert a wary specimen, not as 
yet caught under the net of circumstance and impaled by the 
bright pin of fortune. You never can tell about those things. 
No, not even when the dust has risen, and the difference has, 
peradventure, become but a sadly pleasant optical illusion. 

As we said before, it was summer when Cuthbert discovered 
that Maisie was different from other girls. It was a bright 
Saturday afternoon—the hind of day that makes people 
spread sheets out on the grass, and makes young men leave 
work with suitcases and golf clubs, and causes all the young 
men who aren’t working to go to the dry-cleaner’s to get their 
other pair of white flannel trousers. 

It chanced that Cuthbert also had on a pair of white 
flannels and a blue coat—not that Cuthbert wanted to have 
them on. A force over which he had but a negligible modi- 
cum of control had obliged him to don this social summer 
raiment. Otherwise Cuthbert would not have gone to Mrs. 
Prulington’s lawn party for the Work Horse Rescue League, 
but might have continued unmolested on his tranquil way. 
Yet even then Cuthbert was tranquil. He had a habit of 
being so, even in the most trying times. 

Seemingly oblivious to the festive picture about him, 
Cuthbert was following in his mother’s wake. He was 
watching her carefully, because he was a little afraid of his 
mother, and of her actions upon such occasions. About her 
was something serene and incisive, the coolness of perfect 
social poise that can adjust itself at will to any happening. 
She was moving forward, majestic and full of efficient pur- 
pose, nodding blandly now and then, but never stopping. 
As it dawned upori C ‘uthbert where she was going, the last 
trace of animation vanished from his square freckled face. 
A breeze was blowing from the ocean, strong and salt, which 
stirred in him a sudden desire for liberty. Cuthbert cleared 
his throat. 

‘*Mother,”’ he said. 

IS mother paused, slender and elegant in her white 

broadcloth, and regarded him. Cuthbert knew the look. 
How‘often he had seen it along the twisting path of years! 
Somehow that look had never changed. In it was parental 
affection, mingled with sublimely exalted understanding, 
with a hint, even, that it hurt her more than it hurt him, and 
in back of it all a steady determination. 

“*VYes, Cuthbert,’’ said his mother. 

Cuthbert shifted his weight from one white buckskin shoe 
to the other. He felt her eye upon him, running over him in 
quick scrutiny, examining his coat for spots, making a care- 
ful reconnaissance of his neck, his collar, his ears. As he 
stood there the years seemed to drop away. Stature and 
experience seemed to leave him, and only extreme youth 
was left. 

“‘Come here, Cuthbert,”’ 
twisted.” 

Cuthbert felt a faint flush playing about his ears. He 
framed a feeble remonstrance, but it was too late. Already 
her hands were upon him. 

‘Don’t be silly,”’ said his mother. 

“I’m not,” said Cuthbert. 

His mother sighed, and then patted him on the shoulder. 

“There,” she said. ‘‘ Now give me your arm.” 

“‘Mother,”’ said Cuthbert, ‘‘ where are you going?’ 

“Il am going,” said Cuthbert’s mother, ‘‘to introduce you 
to a nice young girl—someone in the younger set.” 


said his mother. ‘Your tie is 


** And don’t blush.” 
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Cuthbert’s step 
faltered, and his 
arm grew tense. 

“"i' ee Bucs 
rather stay with 
you, mother,” said 
Cuthbert. ‘‘ Really 
I would.” 

The reserve had 
left him for a mo- 
ment and the set 
look about his lips 
had gone also. 

““Reatiy J 
would, mother,”’ 
said Cuthbert 
hastily. ‘It’s been 
such a long time 
since I’ve seen 
you, and - 





ONSENSE,”’ 
said Cuth- 

bert’s mother 
““What you really 
want to do is to 
play golf with 
those horrid, 
rough friends of 
yours, but instead 
you're going to 
meet Maisie. 
She’s such a dear 
girl, and you can 
tell me all about it 
later — after din- 
ner. What did you 
say?” 

“‘ Nothing,” said 
Cuthbert. 

‘*Then come 
along,’’ said Cuth- 
bert’s mother. 














—— 








Cuthbert looked — 





about him. He be- oy 
LI 
gan to feel very 

strangeand lonely. 

“Well,” he said, 

‘‘which is she?”’ 
“Over there,”’ 
**Which,’ 

one?”’ 

His mother’s steady gaze wavered, and she turned to tap 
him on the shoulder with her parasol. 

‘*The other one,’’ said Cuthbert’s mother. 

“But she’s busy,’”’ objected Cuthbert in a hasty under- 
tone. 

“You can leave that to me,’ 
Cuthbert left it. 

‘“‘Maisie!”’ said Cuthbert’s mother. 

Again Cuthbert’s look had become blankly stolid. There 
she was, standing right in front of them, dressed in some- 
thing fluffy, like all the other girls, with light brown hair, 
fixed like all the other girls’. 

She, too, had a trace of powder on her nose, like all the 
other girls. And then Cuthbert noted another attribute. 
She was looking just the way she wanted to look, 
just as though she had been practicing before a 
mirror. She possessed a painful self-confidence, 
a perfect knowledge of attractiveness. From long 
experience Cuthbert knew that look. It meant 
that Maisie was popular and that Maisie knew it. 
Cuthbert sighed. 

“Oh, how do you do?”’ said Maisie. 

‘Quite as well as can be expected, thank you,’ 
said Cuthbert’s mother graciously. ‘“‘I want you 
to meet my son.”’ 


BE SAYING THE 
TO MAISIE, AND 


said Cuthbert’s mother, nodding slowly. 
’ inquired Cuthbert, ‘‘the fat one or the thin 


’ said Cuthbert’s mother, and 


SAME 





THINGS TO 
WANT YOU TO 


THE OTHER ONE 
LISTEN. THAT’ 


THAT I 
S$ ALL 


SAID 


“Oh,” said Maisie, ‘‘and do you know ——”’ She had 
turned with a reassuring smile to the young man beside her, 
and Cuthbert nodded genially. 

“Yes, of course!’’ said Cuthbert. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said Cuthbert’s mother; 
are old friends.” 

“‘And now, mother, 
you a cup of tea. 


“Henry and | 
said Cuthbert quickly, “let me get 
I know you want some.” 


Bs koe will get it for me,’’ said Cuthbert’s mother. 
‘“‘Won’t you, Henry? I shall be sitting on the bench 
under the tree. —Two lumps and lemon, please. I have been 
wanting to see Henry for such a long time. I want to ask 
him about his little brothers. They are such dear boys.’ 

“Oh,” said Maisie. For a second even she seemed at a 
loss for an adequate response, as she watched the figure of 
Cuthbert’s mother sweep smoothly into the background. 
Her gray eyes were wider than usual as she turned 
to Cuthbert and regarded his stocky, muscular ex 
terior. Cuthbert also was watching his mother, 
and over him had settled the patient endurance of 
the stoic. 

Inaudibly he murmured one word of mild pro 
fanity. 

‘What did you say?”’ inquired Maisie. 

As though released from some hypnotic influ- 
ence, Cuthbert looked quickly down at Maisie’s 
fluffy dress, and then hopefully about the law? 
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His mind had suddenly become active, but in vain. No 
avenue of escape appeared open. He could see clearly 
enough that he must grin and bear it. 

‘Didn’t you say something?’’ asked Maisie. 

“No,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘not that I remember.”’ 

She examined him carefully, with the level, cynical accu- 
racy of which only the younger set is capable. Maisie hadn’t 
becn out a whole winter for nothing. 

‘But you whispered something,” 
you did.” 

* ‘QOh,” said Cuthbert, “did 1?” 

Vaisie’s lips parted in a slow, perfectly timed smile. ‘I 

like people who whisper things,” said Maisie, “‘and I know 
you whispered something. Now whisper it again.” 
‘ In spite of himself Cuthbert’s lips twisted in cynical 
amusement. How hard they tried to be attractive! How 
could she possibly think he would fall for that sort of stuff? 
But the younger generation was always like that. Now they 
were different five years ago, when he was also young! They 
had a little common sense then. 

‘‘Please whisper it again,’”’ said Maisie; ‘I know it was 
something nice.” 

Cuthbert chuckled grimly. 

With sudden concern Maisie raised a slender hand to her 
hair. That was it. They were always thinking about their 
hair. ‘‘What are you laughing at?’’ demanded Maisie. 

And then Cuthbert knew he must say something. In vain 
he racked his brain. What had he and Maisie in common? 
She was looking at him with a suspicion of a wrinkle be- 
tween her carefully curved eyebrows. He guessed Maisie 
did more with a pencil than simply write with it. He won- 
dered why her mother didn’t stop her. 

“T just thought it was funny,’’ said Cuthbert doubtfully, 
“that you put me in the whispering class. That’s all.” 


said Maisie; ‘‘I know 


E PAUSED doubtfully, but what he said seemed to fill 

the bill. Maisie actually seemed pleased. She hadn't 
meant to smile again, but she did, because it was so nice to 
meet someone who understood things. Unconsciously she 
lapsed into the vernacular of the younger generation. 

“Oh,” said Maisie, “‘ you think we’d better try on some- 
thing heavier, do you?”’ 

“Something heavier?’? Uncomprehending, Cuthbert 
raised his eyebrows. ‘Certainly, anything you like,’ he 
said politely. In spite of himself 
Cuthbert felt a little at sea. 

“You certainly have a fast line,”’ 
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unwonted conviction in his voice. 
said Cuthbert. 

Maisie sighed. “I’m glad we tried on some- 
thing heavier,’’ she said convincingly. “And I 
think you’re very nice too. You’re so—so different 
somehow.” 

“Is that what you call a line?” asked Cuth- 
bert. 

“Now,” said Maisie, ‘‘don’t go and spoil it 


“‘T’ll say so,” 


“All right,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘I won’t.”’ 

And that was how, at the end of only a short space of 
time, Cuthbert reached the conclusion that Maisie was dif- 
ferent from other girls. II 


F CUTHBERT thought of Maisie at all as he dressed for 

dinner that evening it was only in a cursory way, as a 
rather pleasant manifestation of a peculiar age. Little did 
Cuthbert reck. ‘As he fitted his studs into his shirt he 
guessed temporarily that he had enough troubles without 
bothering much about Maisie. His mother had told him 
that he must go to the dance that evening, but that wasn’t 
all. Ohno, that wasn’t all. As if he hadn’t enough troubles 
besides going to a dance! He wondered what his mother 
would do if he told her. He wondered, and jabbed thought- 
fully at his shirt front. Was it only eight hours ago 
that his world had been normal? 

Cuthbert had gone to the office in his usual tranquil mood 
that Saturday morning. If anything disturbed him it was 
the prospect of his week-end at Beach Haven, but even that 
didn’t shake his placidity. He walked past the telephone 
switchboard and through the barrage of a dozen typewrit- 
ers, and examined the bare top of his quartered-oak desk. 
Upon it were two wire baskets, marked Out and In. Cuth- 
bert looked at the In basket hastily. It was empty, and he 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

In the vicinity of Cuthbert’s place of work were other 
desks and other baskets, equally bare and shiny, and swept 
by an electric fan in the corner. Behind the desks other 
young men were sitting, some in postures of waiting, some 
in attitudes of simulated energy. Every face bore a strained 
look, singularly unsuited to the prospect of a quiet Sunday. 
And then he remembered. It was the day when Bronson & 
Company was going to cut down its office force. 





9 





There 
still was not a trace of worry on his brow, but 
somewhere inside himself he was beginning to en- 
tertain an unpleasant doubt. Could it be that he 
was not entirely essential to the welfare of Bron- 
son & Company? The more he thought of it the 


Cuthbert drew a deep breath of relief. 


more likely it became. 
fired ! 

He drew the morning paper from his pocket and 
began to peruse the want advertisements. But he 
was only through the chauffeurs when his atten- 
tion was unpleasantly distracted. Someone was beside him 
calling his name. 

Cuthbert felt something like a shiver run up his spine 
and his hand almost trembled as he carefully folded up his 
paper. It was Annette, the little office girl. It was Annette, 
and he knew it was all over. 

“‘Hello, sister,” he said amiably. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“He wants to see you,” she answered. 

“Well, well,”’ said Cuthbert. He yawned, slowly removed 
his feet from the metal wastebasket, and proceeded along 
the aisle to the ground-glass partition at the far end of the 
room. 


Suppose he should get 


E CROSSED the threshold of Mr. Bronson’s private 

office slowly, closed the door behind him with a slow, 
sure motion, and squared his shoulders. There wasn’t any- 
thing furtive about Cuthbert. He planted his feet firmly on 
the gray carpet and looked straight at Mr. Bronson. It 
wasn’t everybody who could do that for any length of time. 
For twenty seconds he stood waiting for Mr. Bronson to say 
something. Then Cuthbert shifted his weight from his left 
foot to his right. If Mr. Bronson wasn’t going to say any- 
thing, Cuthbert guessed he would. 

“Don’t mind if I sit down, do you?”’ said Cuthbert. 

It was like Cuthbert never to realize what elements of 
greatness lay in those few words. All he wanted was to 
show he wasn’t afraid. Yet his speech had a certain definite 
effect. Mr. Bronson looked up sharply and Cuthbert stood 
securely on the carpet and grinned. There was an oddly 
ominous silence. A strange look was creeping over Mr. 
Bronson’s lean, tanned features. Still looking at Cuthbert, 


(Continued on Page 75) 








said Maisie. 

“Is that what they call a line?” 
Cuthbert asked with sudden 
curiosity. 

Maisie laughed softly and con- 
fidentially. ‘‘Do you think you can 
malt me believe you don’t know 
what\a line is?’’ she inquired. 

“Wiell, I don’t,’’ said Cuthbert. 
“T’ve heard lots of people talk about 
lines, but I don’t know what they 
are, 

“Well,” said Maisie, “ you’ve got 
the funniest line I ever heard. Come 
along. It’s too crowded to talk here. 
Let’s go into the garden.” 

Slightly puzzled but perfectly po- 
lite, Cuthbert walked beside Maisie 
across the lawn. A minute later he 
and Maisie were quite alone, walking 
slowly along a narrow path, hemmed 
in on either side by a hedge of arbor 
vite, and Maisie had become a little 
thoughtful. She didn’t know why 
exactly. She seldom found think- 
ing worth while. 


Bit it funny,” said Maisie, 
“the way you go on talking to 
people all summer, and you know 
they don’t mean what they’re saying 
and they know you don’t mean what 
you're saying.” 

So that’s a line, is it?’’ asked 

Cuthbert. 

“Don’t be silly,’”’ said Maisie. 
“You know how everyone talks 
nowadays.” 

TIL say I do,” said Cuthbert 
vigorously. ‘‘ The whole thing’s rub- 
bish. That’s what it is.”’ 

iis eye glittered with unwonted 

‘emotion. Maisie paused and glanced 
up at him expectantly. 

“You can hold my hand if you 
want to,”’ said Maisie. ‘‘And now 
I think you ought to say something 
nice, don’t you? Let’s hear the rest 
of your line. Tell me you think I’m 
nicer than anyone else here.” 

And, oddly enough, when Cuth- 
bert looked down at her there was 


““HERE!’’ CRIED CUTHBERT 
IN A SHARP, STENTORIAN 
VOICE, ‘‘WHAT ARE YOU 














DOING?”’ 
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Zo and from School 


Pa aintings b by 


HEN it rains in Japan the narrow streets are filled with big bobbing paper umbrellas 

which seem like huge fantastic flowers. But they are practical, as are the wooden clogs 
which the Japanese people wear on rainy days and negotiate with such rare skill. Now Taka, 
Toku and Kusuke and even the baby brother riding on Taka’s back love rainy days, and 
showers and puddles have no terrors for them. The cloistered seclusion of a nursery is 
unknown to the family baby, and you will always find him serenely riding some member of 
his family, securely tied on with a strong muslin strap. 


INDNESS to all living things is a virtue common among the Japanese people and is 

accounted for as a part of their religious teaching. In the temple grounds are many 
sacred birds and animals, the pets of all passers-by, and particularly of the children, who love 
to feed them. Hatsu and her little sister Sen and their brother Garo have stopped as usual 
to look at the graceful cranes. Probably it is a holiday, for Hatsu wears her very gay 
kimono and her best obi. The small boys in Japan have closely cropped heads and wear 
dark-colured kimonos like Garo’s—but on occasions a bright girdle gives them a holiday aspect. 


7 URO and Toshi have two turtles that live in the little pond in the garden. Even Hana, 
the little mesan who helps with the baby, likes to be about when the pets are-fed. You 
will see that a Japanese garden is quite different from ours, almost without blooming plants—~ 
but there are dwarfed trees in pots, very old and gnarled, and then there is the beautiful 
stone lantern and, beyond, an exquisite miniature bridge spanning the pond. In reality 
it is a very tiny garden, but is planned with so much thought and skill that it seems almost 
spacious with its winding paths and clever grouping of shrubs and ferns. It is the result of 
the study of years of the Japanese masters in garden making. 
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in Far- Of. Japan 


Gertrude A. Kay 


kK and her brothers Heizo and Ushizo live on one of the many islands that make up 
the Japanese Empire. The legends that concern their island seem to us like the most 
fanciful of fairy tales. The great water Torii is the subject of many stories, and even some 
of the curious customs of the island to-day are of the fabric of fairy tales, highly impractical 
and wonderfully fascinating. The same sea that in times past has again and again brought 
calamity to the Japanese people is their great source of food supply, and clam digging is 
looked upon as a useful sport for the children. 


NE can hear the school children coming before he sees them, in Japan, for the sound 

of their little jabbering voices and the clatter of their wooden clogs precede them. 
They are a vivid group as they pass, with their round russet cheeks, gay kimonos and brisk 
pigeon-toed trot. Brothers’ and sisters’ luncheons are tied together in a bright handkerchief. 
Every school in Japan is equipped with a complete playground; so it is not all work and no 
play for Kuro and Naka. In the larger cities the school children wear a special uniform, 
but in the country places this modern touch is not yet seen. When the children reach the 
schoolhouse their clogs and umbrellas will be neatly parked outside the door. 


ABURO, Shiro and Rokro live side by side in the same street, where their fathers are 

shopkeepers. Saburo bought the paper toy in the temple grounds and is rather proud 
to exhibit it to his friends. His mother has pushed back the shoji to see what is causing so 
much noise, but she is accustomed to noise, for Japanese children are shrill as well as lively 
as crickets. And Japanese mothers are gentle and smiling and never seem to scold. It must 
be a festival day, for the big paper lantern has been hung out, and very soon the whole 
street will be splendid with all sorts of lanterns and banners. 
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A CHOKING WHISPER REACHED HIM: 





walS DEVEREAU left the little brown house 
that morning he flung the screen door to 
behind him with a purposefully vicious 
4) slam. The act was a gesture, a last part- 
ing emphasis for his young wife’s hearing, 
to help her understand the limit of en- 
{| durance to which she had goaded him. 
He ran quickly down the short flight of 
steps—quickly, because it was a practical 
certainty, established by previous experi- 
ence, chat heals May would try to call him back, and he 
wanted to be withdrawn far enough to preclude her from 
actually intercepting him. 

He was mad—exasperated, as he euphemized it in his 
own mind—and he wanted her to know it and to have to 
live with the knowledge until his coming home in the eve- 
ning. The prospect would appall her, make her miserable in 
advance. He knew that because he knew she loved him. 

As he turned from the lawn into the sidewalk he could 
see from the tail of his eye that she had emerged hurriedly 
from the door and was standing poised, looking after him. 
Indeed, her panting low call reached his ear and gave him 
an exultant thrill of reassurance, such asa willful, tossing ship 
might feel, sentient all the while of the staunchness of its 
anchor chain. 

“Harry! Just a minute—won’t you?”’ The tone was 
pleading, all but humble, but he never looked back. He went 
on, his head flung high, his face hard with stubborn, resént- 
ful pride. ‘‘ Please!’ 

It reached his ear like the faint breath of the whispering 
trees, but he never appeared to hear. At the end of the block, 
just before he rounded the corner that led to his car line, he 
was joined by a neighbor, also on his way to his office, and 
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**O GOD, DON’T LET HER DIE! 
GIVE ME ANOTHER CHANCE ——”’ 


to the other’s greeting he responded with genial relaxing, 
even cheerful buoyance. It served to show—to whoever 
might be following him with her eye—that all was right with 
the world except in one quarter and that his perfectly bal- 
anced sense of fairness and justice recognized it and made 
discrimination. It would give her pain, he knew; but when 
you are a spoiled dog, a spoiled son or a spoiled husband 
there is a strange, vicious exultation in hurting at times the 
thing that loves you. 

She saw, she understood, the girl wife—for she was little 
more than this—and that the barb went straight to the mark 
intended might have been seen by the way her left hand 
came up and pressed an instant against her breast. A mo- 
ment she stood gazing wistfully at the point where he had 
disappeared; then with a sigh she went back into the house. 


ET before she did her eyes swept anxiously across the 

broad span of lawn that lay between the little brown 
house and the window rows of the trim surgery that occu- 
pied the other half of the block. No one was in sight ; and 
she experienced relief that neither ‘‘ Doctor John,” her hus- 
band’s surgeon brother, nor any of the nurses had 
seen what had transpired; for she did not want 
them thinking curiously or critically of Harry. 
They would not understand; indeed, no one would 
understand, she felt, for no one understood Harry 
as she did; not even that grave, penetrative-elder 
brother, whose diagnosis of human temperamental 
flaws and infirmities was commonly believed to 
be as unerringly precise as any he made of the 
human body. She was especially glad that Doc- 
tor John had not seen Harry when he—well, when 
he was at such a disadvantage. 
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Her relief would have been less assured could she have 
seen behind the Venetian blinds of the surgeon brother's 
consultation room. Through slats that were like veiling 
lashes he had been looking out quite a while, hearing and 
seeing all. So, likewise, had the erect, gray-haired woman 
beside him, the head nurse officially; but one who, withal, 
was considerably more than that to the man beside her, 


. being a partner in the institution and own blood aunt to him 


and his younger brother. 

“IT know,” she uttered and touched Doctor John’s arm 
understandingly; ‘‘but you can’t do a thing. Interfering 
wouldn’t help, but would make matters worse; for Harry 
would resent it and so would Annie May.” She sighed as the 
other’s head inclined slightly in agreement. ‘But he’s get- 
ting worse, Doctor John; in fact, pretty bad. That makes 
the third time this week that he has gone off in a huff.” 

““And yet he loves her, Aunt Jane,” the elder brother 
defended; ‘‘he’ll be sorry long before he gets downtown.” 

The aunt agreed. Yes, Harry would be sorry, self- 
reproachful enough when the flare of temper waned; but 
he would never tell Annie May. Instead, he would come 
home in the evening with an air of having forgotten her and 
being willing to let bygones be bygones. 

“‘And then’’—Aunt Jane’s smile was slightly sardonic— 
“‘he’ll allow her to make up. It’s Annie May, never Harry, 
that always does the making up. Why? Because she can 
do it and he can’t; his stubborn pride is too stiff to bend.” 
Aunt Jane sighed as she turned to go. 

" AIT.” Doctor John’s arm, stretched abstractedly ina 
staying gesture, fell back slowly to his side. He stood 
with gaze boring concentratingly, broodingly at the little 
brown house beyond the trees. ‘ There must be some way,” 
he ejaculated mutteringly; ‘‘there’s got to be some way. 

I mean,” he said, facing her, ‘‘that we must find some 
means—what, I don’t know—of awakening the boy to a 
sense of what he is doing, some way to make him realize what 
Annie May means to him, to bring about a change 4 

Aunt Jane grunted. ‘‘There’s your hypnosis,”’ she sug- 
gested a little grimly; ‘‘it’s the only thing I know of that 
would work the miracle of any change in young Harry.” 
Her voice quickened animatedly as this solution presented 
itself seriously: ‘‘Look here, Doctor John; why wouldn’t 
that do, really?’’ Then as an indulgent smile rebuked her: 
“Well, you could change, could control him through hyp- 
nosis, and Harry would never know.” 

Again he smiled, a little wanly. It wouldn’t be changing 
Harry himself, so he explained to her, if he used hypnosis. 
It would merely be substituting his own will, his own con- 
science, for that of his brother. ‘‘A man must change him- 
self; the decision must be made in his own soul.” 

A sigh escaped the aunt. ‘Doctor John, the boy can’t,” 
she announced bluntly. ‘‘After all, it’s not his fault, be- 
cause—what I mean is’’—she hesitated, looking at him 
timidly—‘‘that this infirmity with Harry is—well, it’s con- 
genital. You know that.” 

He nodded, looking off. 
after—father.” 

His brows contracted an instant under a twinge of 
troubled memory, memory scarred by the unforgettable :n- 
stances of the father’s uncertainty of temper, his irascibility 
over trifles, his tyrannies of hurt resentment toward their 
gentle mother. Y es, he was old enough to remember—in his 
father—these things that were manifesting theim- 
selves in Harry; the periods of sullen aloofness 
toward their mother, cold, black humors that 
sometimes persisted for days unless her timid, 
loving placating succeeded in luring him into the 
light again. Oh, the pity of it, the stupid folly! 
The happy hours, the days, filched from that poor 
mother’s all too brief communion with life and 
those she loved! Even now he ground his fingers 
into his palm with the thinking of it. 

And yet he remembered that his father had 
been a changed man, following the mother’s deat |i. 





“TI know. You mean he takes 
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‘rom there on till his own turn came he had been remark- 
able for his gentleness, his patience with his children, her 
children. Yes, he remembered that; and along with it he 
remembered his father’s face with its ineffaceable shadow of 
remorse, the useless, maddening remorse that comes too 
late. . . . Too late; yes, but still “He did find 
himself; he did change,” he uttered half aloud; then an- 
swering the questioning face beside him: ‘I was just think- 
ing of how mother’s death changed father.” 

The aunt looked at him, her eyes eloquent, a little hard. 
|or after all, that mother had been her sister, a very beloved 
sister. She had her memory too. 

“Oh, yes, that changed him’’—the admission was without 
enthusiasm, colorless—‘‘but it was the only thing that ever 
could have changed Harry Devereau—the sky to fall upon 
him, an earthquake, death, loss. And the same shock is the 
only thing that ever would change young Harry, make him 
realize that he loved Annie May better than he loved him- 
self. I tell you, John, that that is the one, the only cure.” 

Doctor John, staring thoughtfully out at the little brown 
nest across the lawn, of a sudden caught his breath. ‘‘The 
only cure,” his lips whispered, ‘‘the only way.’’ A pause, and 
he drew in his breath softly.. ‘‘Yes—but still a way.” 

Still staring at the little house, he gently struck his fist 
into his palm. Then he turned briskly, facing Aunt Jane 
with brightened visage. 

A glance at his watch, and he began hurriedly examining 
his memoranda for the day. ‘“‘Um! now let m2 see,”’ mur- 
murously; ‘‘the room above, the corner rcom; there’s no 
patient in that now? Well, I want you to get that 
ready for’’—he paused concentratively, then went on—‘‘for 
to-night. Operation case. Emergency. And listen: I want 
you to take charge yourself - 








E PAUSED again, brows corrugated in thought, and her 

pencil waited for the fuller data. She was in no way sur- 
prised at the abruptness with which Doctor John’s mind had 
seemed to leap from consideration of Annie May to matters 
of professional moment. It was a transition common enough 
with him, no matter what subject he was upon; besides, it 
was time that his attention as well as her own came back 
to the pressing duties of the day. But what did surprise her 
was this deferred announcement of the advent of a new case 
at the surgery, and an emergency too. 

“Yes, a woman,” his mumble supplemented absently, as 
though answering the question in her mind. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
more in the course of’’—he studied his watch—‘‘oh, I think 
within three-quarters of an hour.’’ He strode to the door. 

‘““The name?”’ Her pencil hovered mechanically. 

Doctor John, arrested in the act of opening the door, 
partly closed it again. ‘‘Mrs. Harry Devereau,”’ he said. 

As she gasped, clutching involuntarily the edge of the table, 
the door closed, leaving with her such comfort as she could 
get from memory of a smile reassuring but inscrutable. 
Annie May—an 
operation? Annie 
May, with her 
abounding health, 
her organic sound- 
ness? Oh, it could 
not be! What did 
John mean? What 
madness did he con- 
template? 

She found herself 
trembling a little as 
she looked out across 
the stretch of lawn, 
her frightened eyes 
following the tall fig- 
ure striding so reso- 
lutely toward the 
little brown cottage 
that harbored Annie 
May. No unusual 
thing for him to 
saunter over there of 
iornings and ‘beg 
Annie May fora cup 
o! her incomparable 
coffee; but now 
there was that in the 
sct of his head, in 
the acceleration of 
his step that bespoke 
some purpose of far 
niore serious import. 

‘What is it he 
nicans to do?” she 
Whispered with fin- 
gers pressed upon 
her lip. 


*“*OH, YOU CAN'T 
MAKE ME OUT 
AN INVALID.’’ 
SHE EYED HIM 
CHALLENG- 
INGLY, AMUS- 
EDLY, AS THE 
LONG, SENSI- 
TIVE FINGERS 
QUESTIONED 
THE SPEED OF 
HER PULSE 
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Doctor John set down his cup with a little 
appreciative sigh. ‘Feeling pretty well, Annie 
May?” heasked. His smile pointed the question 
as being supererogatfive, a whimsical facetiousness 
in the presence of her obviously radiant health. 

Annie May laughed. ‘‘ Honest, Doctor John, I 
feel so well that it scares me.’’ The laugh re- 
mained dancingly in her eyes as his hand was 
stretched across the table and laid upon her wrist. 
“Oh, you can’t make me out an invalid.’’ She 
eyed him challengingly, amusedly, as the long, 
sensitive fingers questioned the speed of her pulse. 

She stifled a giggle as his heavy brows of a sudden con- 
tracted in a startled, disconcerted frown. ‘‘Crazy!’’ she 
scoffed, and sprayed him with her mocking banter. 

‘“‘Humph!” The grunt was his only retort as he released 
the wrist. He polished his glasses and considered her with 
penetrative gaze; then he polished something else and gave 
it into her hand. ‘‘ Just stick that under your tongue a min- 
ute, Annie May.” 

She fired rebelliously. ‘‘Doctor John, I won’t. Why, 
there’s nothing ‘ 

“Tst, tst ! Now, be a good girl.’’ The quiet insistence sent 
the thermometer to her mouth, but not before Annie May 
had stuck out a derisive little tomgue at him. She had no 
awe of Doctor John; not nearly so much as Harry had. 

Presently, when the doctor had taken the thermometer 
from her and read it she saw his lashes flicker the slightest; 
but except for a quick, keen look at her, greeted with a sniff 
of scorn, he gave no indication of what the reading might be. 
He was silent as he deftly polished the instrument with the 
dampened corner of his napkin and restored it to its case. 

Then he sat forward, his fingers interlocked above the 
cloth as he studied her with grave, calculating scrutiny. 
“Head ache?” 

“Ye-es, a little.’’ She conceded that much involuntarily. 
Involuntary, too, was the flush that accompanied the ad- 
mission. She might have told him that she always had a 
headache when Harry went off mad with her. 

He smiled at her quizzically. ‘‘Want me to cure it?” 

Annie May forgot her banter. ‘‘Why, yes, Doctor John, 
if you can—will, | mean.”” The prompt amending was due 
to the remembrance that he had cured headaches for her 
before; in fact, had in no case failed. 





HE sat forward, elbows upon the table, as she had been 
shown to doat former times. She waited for the soothing 
touch of his fingers upon her forehead; and when it came 
she closed her eyes and, as she had been told to do before, 
tried to think of nothing, nothing in the world at all. ‘ 
Annie May found her eyes flying open of a sudden. She 
blinked at Doctor John like one emerging from absorbing 
sleep. She was surprised to see that he was standing, smiling 
down at her. ‘‘How’s the headache?”’ 





Annie May angled her pretty head to one side 
like a deliberative bird. ‘‘ Why, they ain’t no sich 
animile,”’ she announced delightedly. Her eyes 
glowed at him admiringly, gratefully. ‘‘Oh, I 
think it’s just wonderful to have a soothing touch 
like that. It’s like white magic; and it didn’t 
take you more than a second. Why, it was done— 
that quick.” She snapped her fingers. 

Doctor John did not contradict her. The com- 
ment gave him satisfaction, however, it being a 
requisite for success in post-hypnotic suggestion 
that the subject should forget what you did not 
want her to remember and remember what you did not 
want her to forget. 

As he was leaving, he applied a further test: 

‘“‘T may go out on the river road this afternoon to see how 
old Mrs. Coleston’s hip is getting on. I was wondering if the 
drive wouldn’t be a nice outing for you and Aunt Jane. 
About four o’clock.’’ He named the hour measuredly. 

Eager light glorified Annie May’s face; her lips parted, 
heralding, it seemed, a prompt acceptance. Then her face 
fell; a look of uncertainty, vaguely blended with puzzle- 
ment, shadowed the glowing eagerness of her expression. 

‘‘T—oh, no, I can’t,’’ she faltered. ‘‘I mean ——” Her 
eyes betrayed a mental groping to find just what she did mean. 
“I'd love to, Doctor John—and thank you; but I don’t be- 
lieve now that I—no, I'll not go out this afternoon.”’ She 
gave no reason; she had no reason to give to herself. 





EFT alone, she turned back to her house work, her thoughts 

now and then making pleasant little excursions ahead 

to meet the hour when Harry would be coming home. As 

she moved there was a ripple of song on her lips, an un- 
troubled happiness in her face. 

The manner of Harry’s going away no longer disturbed 
her for the sufficient reason that, strangely enough, she no 
longer remembered anything about it. 

““Well?”? What a world of inquiry, of demand, can be 
packed into that one little word! As uttered by Aunt Jane 
as she confronted her nephew, it held not only demand but 
challenge, pleading, protest and apprehension. 

Doctor John smiled and patted her arm reassuringly. 
“It’s all right, Aunt Jane,” he said; “that is, until this 
afternoon. Then I think you may look for a phone call from 
Annie May. It will be exactly at four o'clock, allowing for a 
difference in time between Annie May’s watch and your 
own. Now, listen i 

It was just two minutes after the hour of four when Dr. 
John Devereau, having finished a fifteen-minute call upon 
his younger brother, stood up to go. At least, he seemed 
about to go. That he was a little deliberate over his actual 
departure seemed natural enough in view of the protests of 
his brother. 





Continued on Page 70 
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THE BEGINNING 
OF THE STORY 


Captain Sears Kendrick, 
of Bayport, disabled in 
a railroad wreck, goes to 
live with his one-time sea 
cook, Judah Cahoon,ina 
house next door to Fair 
Harbor, a home for the 
wives and sisters of dead 
mariners. Fair Harbor 
is the pet philanthropy 
of Lobelia Seymour, who 
had married an advcn- 
turous singing teacher 
and had gone to Italy to 
live. The home is under 
the guardianship of 
Judge Knowles, lawyer 
and friend of Lobelia’s 
father, who sends for 
Captain Kendrick, tells 
him he has not long to 
live, and says that he 
wants the captain to 
take over the guardian- 
ship of Fair Harbor. 
Kendrick, astounded, 
starts to leave, saying: 
‘‘One of us needs a 
doctor !”’ 


V 
J: DGE Knowles’ 


answer to Capt. 

Sears Kendrick’s 
assertion concerning 
the need of a physi- 
cian—because of the 
judge’s offer about 
managing the Fair 
Harbor—wasa chuckle. 
“Sit down, cap’n,”’ he 
ordered as the captain 
started for the door. 

The captain sat. 

“T want you to listen to me, Cap’n Kendrick,”’ the 
judge said. “I know it sounds crazy, this proposal of 
mine, but it isn’t. How much do you know about this 
Fair Harbor place—its history and so on?”’ 

Captain Sears explained that his sister had written him 
some facts concerning it and that recently Judah Cahoon 
had told him more details. 

The judge wished to know what Judah had told. 
When informed, he nodded. 

“That’s about right, so far as it goes,’”’ he admitted. 
“Fairly straight, for a Bayport yarn. It doesn’t go far 
enough, though. Here is the situation: 

‘‘ Lobelia, when she first conceived the fool notion, came 
to me of course to arrange it, as I was her father’s lawyer 
and was looking out for her affairs. I said all I could 
against it, but she was determined and had her way. She, 
through me, set aside the Sylvanus Seymour house and 
land to be used as a home for what she called ‘ mariners’ 
women’ as long as—well, as long as she should continue to 
want it used for that purpose. She was to hand over to me 
fifty thousand dollars in bonds; the income from that sum, 
plus the entrance fees and one hundred dollars yearly paid 
by each inmate, was to run the place. That is the way it 
has been run. She christened it the Fair Harbor. Heaven 
knows I had nothing to do with that. 

‘For a year or so she lived there herself and had a beauti- 
ful time queening it over the inmates. Then that Phillips 
chap drifted into Bayport.” 

“Oh, then the Fair Harbor was off the ways before she 
married Phillips! Judah told me it was afterwards.”’ 

“‘He’s wrong; the thing had been running two years 
when that—you never met Egbert Phillips, did you, cap’n?”’ 

“ING. 


" WELL Kendrick, he is—but there, you'll meet him some 

day and no feeble words of mine could do him justice. 
Besides, all my words are getting too feeble to waste, even 
on anything as beautiful as Egbert the Great. And that 
condemned doctor will be here pretty soon, so we must get 
on. Well, Phillips came here to teach singing, and he had all 
the women in tune before the first lesson was over. They 
said he was wonderful, and\ he was—good heaven, yes! 
They kept on thinking he was wonderful until he married 
Lobelia Seymour. Then they thought Egbert was as won- 
derful as ever, but they agreed that Lobelia had 
roped him in. She had roped him in! Oh, lord! 
Well, they were married and went to Boston to live. 
Afterwards they went to Europe. Five years ago 
they came back here for a week’s visit. Cahoon tell 
you about that?” 

“Probably he didn’t know about it. They did, 
though, and stayed here with me of course. Lobelia 
settled that, I imagine—one of the times when she 
settled something herself. And while she was here 
she and I settled something else. She added a codi- 
cil to her will making the fifty thousand dollars in my 
possession and the house and Seymour land a gift, 
absolute, to the Fair Harbor. And she appointed 


She 
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me as sole trustee of the fund and financial manager of the 
home, with authority to appoint my own successor. And her 
husband didn’t know a thing about it—didn’t when they went 
away; I’m sure I don’t know whether he does now or not; 
but he didn’t then. No, sir, we settled the Fair Harbor fund 
and Egbert’s hash, so far as it was concerned. Ha, ha! And 
a blessed good job too, Kendrick. Hand me that glass of 
water, will you? «Thanks.’’ He drank a swallow or two of 
water and lay back upon the pillow. 

Captain Sears was a little anxious. “I think you had 
better rest now, judge,’’ he counseled. 

The judge consigrfed the ‘‘rest’’ idea to a place where, 
according to tradition, there is very little of it. ‘‘I want you 
to hear this,” he snapped. ‘‘Don’t bother me, but listen. 
Where was I? Oh, yes! Well, Lobelia and her husband went 
away—to Europe again. They’ve been there ever since, 
living in Italy. I’ve had letters from Lobelia. The later ones 
were shorter and not encouraging. She wrote that she wasn’t 
well, and the doctors didn’t seem to help her much. After 
two or three of these letters I wrote one myself—to the 
American consul at Florence. He is the son of a good friend 
of mine. I explained the situation and asked him to find out 
just what ailed her and what the prospects were. His reply 
explained things. Poor Lobelia is in my position—except 
that my age entitles me to be there and hers doesn’t; she 
has an incurable disease, and she is likely to die at any time. 
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And now it seems she 
has found it out 
About a month ago | 
had another letter from 
her. Humph! Wait a 
minute, cap’n. Give 
me that glass again, 
will you? Sorry to he 
such a condemne | 
nuisance. Wait! When 
I’ve finished you cin 
talk. Hear the rest «{ 
it first. 

‘*Lobelia’s latest 
last, I shouldn’t w 
der — letter was a sic] 
sort of thing. S 
wrote me she knew s'ie 
was going to die. Avil 
she said — but her 
the letter. Read 
that page of it.” 


E FUMBLED 

among the papers 
and books on the tale 
beside him, selected a 
sheet of paper, covered 
with closely written 
lines, and extended it 
in a shaking hand to 
his caller. 

‘*That explains 
things a little,’’ he 
said. “It’s illuminat- 
ing. Read it.” 

Captain Sears read: 


And so lam very anx- 
ious, dear Judge 
Knowles, whatever else 
happens, that the Fair 
Harbor shall always be 
as it is,a home for sisters 
and widows and daughters of men who went down to the 
sea in ships, as father did. I know he would have liked it. 
And please, after I am gone, don’t let it be sold or given up 
or anything like that. I am asking this of you because | 
know I can trust you. You have proved it so many times. 
And—lI never have written you this before, but it is true 

have so little left except the Fair Harbor and its endow- 
ment. You will wonder where the money has gone. I do 
not know. It seems to have slipped away little by little, 
and neither my husband nor I can account for 





The page endedthere. The captain would have handed 
it back to Knowles, but the latter asked him to put it 
away. 

“Put it in the envelope and put the envelope in the 
drawer, will you? Kendrick,” he said, ‘‘my housekeeper 
is a good housekeeper, but what is mine is hers, including 
correspondence. Well, yousee? Shecan’t account for the 
disappearance of the money. I can. When you have a 

five-thousand-dollar income and spend ten thousand you can 
account for a lot. Humph! Well, the fact is that I am expect- 
ing to hear of Lobelia’s death at any time. She may be dead 
to-day or to-morrow or next week. And as soon as I hear of 
it I shall say to myself—humph! Cap’n, you know how the 
Old Farmer’s Almanac, along in November, prophesies the 
weather, don’t you? ‘About this time look out for snow.’ 
Well, on a date about a month after the day I hear of Lobelia 
Phillips’ death I should write on the calendar: ‘About this 
time look for Egbert.” Humph! Eh? See, don’t you, Cap’n 
Kendrick?” 

Kendrick smiled. He tugged thoughtfully at his hand. 
‘“‘Yes,’’ he admitted, ‘I guess likely I see. But I don’t see 
where I come in. You can handle Egbert, judge.” 


HE judge snorted. ‘‘ Handle him,” he repeated. ‘‘I think 
I could handle him, and enjoy the job. The trouble is I 
shan’t have the chance. I won’t be here. I’ll be in the 
graveyard. I shall be there—and soon. But I am not going 
to have it interfere with my plans concerning the Fair Har- 
bor. Lobelia Seymour I’ve known since she was a little girl, 
and whether I’m dead or alive I’m going to have her wishes 
carried out. That’s why I’m telling you these things, Sears 
Kendrick. I am counting on you to carry them outi’’ 
The captain leaned back in his chair. “‘Why pick on 
me?”’ he inquired. 

“Why? Because I’ve got to pick on sofebody 
and do it while I have the strength to igh. I've 
kept track of you for years in a general sorfof way. 
Your sister and I have had a long acquaimtance- 
ship. There’s another woman who made a fhistake. 
Humph! Eh?” 

Sears nodded. ‘I’m afraid so,’’ he admitt« L 
‘Joel is a good enough fellow in his way; but — 

‘“But—that’s it. Well, he’s got a good wife, and 
she’s your sister. I know you can handle this Fair 
Harbor job if you will; and if you take it on, I 
shall go to—well, to that graveyard we were talking 
about, with an easier mind. Look here; why 

“Hold on a minute, judge. If there wasn’t ary 
other reason why I shouldn't feel like takin’ tiie 
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wheel of an old-woman’s home, there would be this one: 
\ ou need a business man there, and I’m no business man. 
\ ou heard somethin’ of how my voyage in business ashore 
turned out. I'll tell you the truth about it.’’ He did briefly, 
yg ving the facts of his disastrous sojourn in ship chandlery. 
“So that’s how good a business man I am,” he said in 
conclusion. ‘‘And I’m a cripple besides. Much obliged, 
j:dge, but you'll have to ship another skipper, I’m afraid.” 

He was rising, but Judge Knowles barked a sharp order 
for him to keep his seat. ‘I know all that,’’ he snapped. 
“Knew about it just after it happened. And I know, too, 
that you paid your share of the debts dollar for dollar. I 
know you, Sears Kendrick, and I'll risk you in this job I’m 
o‘fering you. Yes, and you’re the only man I will risk, the 
only one in sight, that is. Come now, don’t say no. Think 
it over; I'll give you a week to think it over in. I'd give 
you a month, but I might not be here at the end of it. Will 
you take the offer under consideration and then come back 
and have another talk with me?” 

The captain hesitated. He wanted to say no, but he 
hated to be too abrupt in his refusal. So he hesitated, stam- 
mered and then asked another question. ‘‘You’ve got a 
skipper aboard the Fair Harbor already, haven’t you?” he 
inquired. ‘‘Judah told me that Cap’n Ike Berry’s widow 
was runnin’ the place.” 


" UMPH! That isn’t all he told you, is it?”’ 
Kendrick smiled. 

“Of course he told you that Cordelia Berry was another 
one of those mistakes we’ve been talking about. She is, but 
her husband was one of my best friends and his daughter is 
another. No mistake there, Cap’n Kendrick, I tell you. But 
you've met Elizabeth, I understand, eh?’”’ He chuckled. 

Sears was a trifle confused. Evidently she had told of the 
encounter in Judah’s garden. ‘Well, yes,’’ he admitted. 
“We met.” 

“Ha, ha! So I heard. Handled the poultry pretty well, 
didn’t she? Humph! She ought to; she’s had experience 
in handling old hens for some time. But I want you be- 
cause I’m going to die and somebody—some man—must 
take my place. Look here, Kendrick; I appoint you gen- 
eral manager of the Fair Harbor; take it or leave it. But 
if you leave it, don’t do it for a week, and before you do, 
promise me you'll go over there some day and look around. 
Meet Cordelia and talk to her; meet Elizabeth and talk to 
her. Meet some of the—er—hens and talk to them. But, 
this is the main thing, look around, listen, see for yourself. 
Then you can come back and, if you accept, we'll discuss 
details. Will you do that much?” 

Captain Sears looked troubled. ‘‘Why, yes, I suppose 
so,”’ he said reluctantly—‘‘to oblige you, judge. But won’t 
the Berry woman and the rest of 
‘em think I’m nosin’ in where I 
don’t belong?”’ 

‘‘Nonsense. They can’t object 
to your making a neighborly call, 
can they? And if they do, let ’em. 
A healthy row won’t do a bit of 
harm over there. Give ’em scat; 
it’s what they need! See here, 
will you go?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘Good! And, remember, you are 
appointed to this job this minute if 
you want it. Or you may take it 
at any time during the week; don’t 
bother to speak to me first. Fifteen 
hundred a year, live with Cahoon 
or whoever you like, precious little 
to do except be generally respon- 
sible for the Fair Harbor financi- 
ally and in a business way. Well, 
good day, cap’n. Can you find 
your way out? Just hand me that 
water glass once more. Thanks. I 
shall hope to hear you’ve accepted 
next time I see you. We'll talk de- 
tails and sign papers then, eh? 
You won’t be fool enough to refuse. 
And don’t forget Egbert; eh? Ha, 
ha! Humph! Where’s that con- 
founded housekeeper ?”’ 


VI 


‘ARS put in a disagreeable day 
W or two after his call upon the 
jucze. He felt that he had been 
fouiishly soft-hearted in promising 
to call at the Fair Harbor, or to 
consider for another hour the pre- 
posterous offer of management of 
that institution. Fifteen hundred 
a year looked like a lot of money 
to him. It tempted him; but it 
dij not tempt him sufficiently to 
Overcome the absurdities of the re- 
maining part. 
ut he had promised to visit 
the place and look it over, and the 
promise must be kept. So on the 
morning of the third day following 
that of his call upon Judge Knowles 
he hobbled painfully and slowly up 
the front walk of the Fair Harbor 
to the formidable front door. 
Sears gave the glass knob beside 
the front door a pull. From the 
interior of the house came the re- 
Sultant “JINGLE, jingle, jingle, 
jing, jing.” Then a wait, then the 
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sound of footsteps approaching the other side 
of the door. Then a momentary glimpse of a 
reconnoitering eye behind one of the trans- 
parent urns engraved in the ground-glass 
pane. Then a rattle of bolt and latch and 
the door opened. 

The woman who opened it was rather good 
looking, but also she looked—well, if the cap- 
tain had been ordered to describe her general 
appearance instantly he would have said that 
she looked ‘‘tousled.’’ She was fully dressed of 
course, but about her was a general appear- 
ance of having just got out of bed. Her hair, 
rather elaborately coiffured, had loose strands 
sticking out here and there. She wore a gold 
pin—an oval brooch with a lock of hair in it— 
at her throat, but one end was unfastened. 
She wore cotton gloves—with holes in them.* 

‘‘Good mornin’,”’ said the captain. 

The woman said ‘‘Good morning.” 

There was no 7 in the ‘‘morning,”’ so, remembering what 
he had heard concerning Mrs. Isaac Berry’s rearing, Ken- 
drick decided that this must be she. ‘This is Mrs. Berry, 
isn’t it?’’ he inquired. 

‘“‘Yes.’’ The lady’s tone was not too gracious. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Berry,’ went on the captain. 
““My name is Kendrick. I’m your neighbor next door, and 
Judge Knowles asked me to be neighborly and cruise over 
and call some day. So I—er—I’ve cruised, you see.”’ 

Mrs. Berry’s expression changed. She seemed to be 
surprised, perhaps a little annoyed, certainly very much con- 
fused. ‘‘Why—why, yes, Mr. Kendrick,” she stammered; 
“I’m so glad you did. I’m so glad to see you. Ah—ah— 
won't you come in?”’ 

Captain Sears entered the dark front hall. It smelt like 
most front halls of that day in that town, a combination 
smell made up of sandalwood and Brussels carpet and hair- 
cloth and camphor and damp shut-upness. 

“Walk right in, do,” urged Mrs. Berry, opening the 
parlor door. 





TS captain walked right in. 
The parlor was high-studded and square-pianoed and 
chromoed and _ oil-portraited and black-walnuted and 
marble-topped and hairclothed, with the most satisfying as- 
sortment of walnut curios and alum baskets and whale ivory 
and shell frames and wax fruit and pampas grass, and a 
majestic black stove and window lambrequins—a very fine 
specimen of a very best parlor. 

“Do sit down, Mr. Kendrick,”’ gushed Mrs. Berry, mov- 
ing about a good deal, but not accomplishing very much. 








OPINION.WE HAVE HAD’”’ 


In the years gone the men had liked Cor- 
delia Berry, and she had liked to have them 
like her. Even now, when her own daughter 
was a grown wonian, she still, as Judah might 
have expressed it, “played up” to the men. 
And now she played up to her caller. It was 
abominable of him to call at this hour in the 
morning, but, nevertheless —— 

“T am so glad you dropped in, Mr. Ken- 
drick,” she declared. ‘‘Of course if we had 
known when you were coming we might have 
been a little better prepared. But there, you 
will excuse us, I know. Elizabeth and I— 
Elizabeth is my daughter, Mr. Kendrick. But 
it is Captain Kendrick, isn’t it? You look the 
sea; I can always tell. My dear husband was 

’ acaptain. And in the old days at my girlhood 
home so many, many captains used to come 
and go. I met my husband there. Ah, me! 
Those days are not these days! But we don’t 

know what is in store for us do we? Oh, dear!—it’s such 

charming weather, isn’t it, Captain Kendrick?” 


RS. BERRY rambled on and on, gushing, exclaiming, 

simpering occasionally, when referring to the dear old 
days and her girlhood home, dabbing at her eyes with a 
handkerchief edged with ragged lace. At last, out of the 
tumult of words, Captain Sears caught a fragment which 
seemed to him pertinent and interesting. 

“Oh!” he broke in. ‘So you knew I was 
of droppin’ in sometime or other?”’ 

“Why, yes; Elizabeth knew. Judge Knowles told her 
you said you hoped to. The poor dear judge! We are so 
fond of him, my daughter and I. He is so—so essentially 
aristocratic. Oh, if you knew what it means to me, raised 
as I was among the people I was, to occasionally meet with a 
gentleman.’’ She paused momentarily. 

The captain seized the opportunity. ‘‘So Judge Knowles 
told you I was liable to call, did he?’’ he queried. He was 
somewhat surprised. 

“‘Why, yes,” replied Mrs. Berry; ‘he told Elizabeth. 
She said Oh, here you are, dearie. Captain Kendrick, 
our next-door neighbor, has run in for a little call. Isn’t 
it delightful of him? Captain Kendrick, this is my daughter, 
Elizabeth.” 

She had entered from the door behind the captain’s chair. 
Now she came forward as he rose from it. ‘‘How do you 
do, Cap'n Kendrick?” she said. ‘‘I am very glad to see 
you again. Judge Knowles told me you were going to call.” 

She extended her hand and the captain took it. She 
was smiling, but it seemed to him that the smile was an 
absent-minded one. In fact—of 
course it might be entirely his 
imagination—he had a feeling that 
she was troubled about something. 

However, he had no time to sur- 
mise or even to reply to her greet- 
ing. Mrs. Berry had caught a word 
in that greeting which to her re- 
quired explanation. 

‘“‘Again?”’ she repeated. ‘‘ Why, 
Elizabeth, have you and Captain 
Kendrick met before?” 

“Yes, mother; that day when 
our hens got into Mr. Cahoon’s 
garden. You remember I told you 
at the time.” 

“T don’t remember any such 
thing. I remember Elvira said that 
she and Aurora met him one after- 
noon, but I don’t remember your 
saying anything about it.”’ 

“Ttold you. Nodoubt you have 
forgotten it.” 

‘““Nonsense! You know I never 
forget. If there is one thing I can 
honestly pride myself on it is a 
good memory. You may have 
thought you told me, but—why, 
what’s that noise?”’ 





er—hopeful 





HE noise was a curious babble 

or chatter from somewhere at 
the rear of the house and was, ap- 
parently, produced by a number of 
feminine voices all speaking very 
fast and simultaneously. 

Elizabeth turned, glanced 
through the open door behind her, 
and then at Mrs. Berry. There 
was no doubt concerning the 
troubled expression upon her face. 
“Mother,” she began quickly —“‘ ex- 
cuse us, Cap’n Kendrick, please— 
have Elvira and Susan Brackett 
been talking to you about buying 
that collection of—of what they 
call garden statuary at Mrs. Seth 
Snowden’s auction in Harniss?”’ 

And now Mrs. Berry, too, looked 
troubled. She. turned red, stam- 
mered and fidgeted. ‘‘Why—why, 
Elizabeth,” she said, “‘I—I don’t 
see why you want to discuss that 
now. Wehave a visitor, and I’m 
sure Captain Kendrick isn’t in- 
terested.” 

Her daughter did not seem to 
care whether the visitor was in- 
terestedornot. ‘‘Tell me, mother, 
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please,” she urged. ‘‘Have they been talking with you 
about their plan to buy that—those things?”’ 

Mrs. Berry’s confusion increased. ‘‘ Why—why, yes,” she 
admitted. ‘Elvira did tell me about it, something about it. 
She said it was beautiful—the fountain and the—the deer, 
and—and how pretty they would look on the lawn, and : 

“Mother, you didn't give them the least encouragement, 
did you? They say—Elvira and Mrs. Brackett say that 
you were in favor of what they call their committee going 
to the sale next Monday and buying those—those cast-iron 
dogs and children with the Fair Harbor money? I am sure 
you didn’t say that, did you, mother? Tell me; they will be 
herein a moment. You didn’t say any such thing, did you?”’ 

Mrs. Berry’s fine eyes—they had been called ‘“‘starlike”’ 
twenty years before by romantic young gentlemen—filled 
with tears. ‘‘I—I only said,’’ she whimpered—“I don’t 
think I said anything except —except that —they were so sure 
they were lovely and a great bargain—and you know Cap- 
tain Snowden’s estate in Harniss was perfectly charming.”’ 

“Mother, you didn't tell them they could buy 
them?” 

“Why—why, no, I—I don’t think I did. I—I 
couldn’t have, because I never do anything like that 
without consulting you. Oh, Elizabeth, please, don’t 
let us have a scene here, with Captain Kendrick 
present! What will he think? Oh, dear, dear!’ The 
handkerchief with the ragged lace was again called 
into requisition. 

Sears Kendrick rose from his chair. Obviously, 
he must go and, just as obviously, he knew that in 
order to fulfill his promise to the judge in spirit as 
well as in letter he ought to stay. This was just the 
sort of situation to shed light upon the inner secrets 
of the Fair Harbor and its management. But be- 
fore he could move there were other developments. 





HILE Miss Berry and her mother had been 
exchanging hurried questions and answers, the 
babble from somewhere at the end of the long entry 
beyond the door had been continuous. Now it sud- 
denly grew louder. Plainly the babblers were ap- 
roaching along that entry and babbling as they 
Grate. A moment more and they were in the room, 
seven of them. 

In the lead was the dignified Miss Elvira herself, 
an impressive figure of gentility in black silk and a 
hair breastpin. Close behind her, of course, was the 
rotund Mrs. Aurora Chase, and equally close was a 
solidly built female with gray hair, a square chin and 
a very distinct mustache. The others were in the 
rear, but as they came in, one of these, a little woman 
in a plain gingham dress, who wore steel spectacles 
upon a sharp little nose, left the group and took a 
stand a little apart, regarding the company with 
lifted chin and a general air of determination and 
uncompromising defiance. 

Later Captain Sears was destined to learn that 
the little woman was Mrs. Esther Tidditt, and the 
lady with the mustache Mrs. Susanna Brackett; and 
that the others were respectively Mrs. Hattie 
Thomas, Miss Desire Peasley and Mrs. Constance 
Cahoon. Each of the seven was, of course, either a 
captain’s widow or his sister. 

Just at the moment the captain, naturally, recog- 
nized nobody except Miss Snowden and Mrs. Chase. 
Nor did he notice individual peculiarities, except that 
excitement or a sudden jostle or something had 
pushed Aurora’s rippling black locks to one side, 
with the result that the part which divided the 
ripples, instead of descending plumb-line fashion 
from the crown of the head to a point directly in the 
center of the forehead, now had a diagonal twist and 
ended over the left eye. The effect was rather as- 
tonishing, as if the upper section of the lady’s head 
had slipped its moorings. 

Miss Snowden, who held a paper in her hand, 
stepped forward and began to speak, gesticulating 
with the paper as she did so. She was trembling 
with excitement. ‘‘ Mrs. Berry,’ she began, ‘‘ we are 
here—we have come here, these ladies and I—we 
have come here—we—oh, what is it ?”’ 


HIS last was addressed to Mrs. Chase, who was 
tugging at her skirt. ‘‘Talk louder,’ cautioned 

Aurora in a stage whisper. ‘‘I can’t hear you.” 

With an impatient movement, Miss Snowden freed 
her garment and began again. ‘Mrs. Berry,’’ she 
repeated, ‘‘we are here, these ladies and I, to—to ask a 
question and to express our opinion on a very important 
matter. We are all agreed 

Here she was again interrupted, this time by Mrs. Esther 
Tidditt, the little woman in the gingham dress. Mrs. Tid- 
ditt’s tone was brisk and sharp. ‘‘No, we ain’t agreed 
neither,’ she announced with a snap of her head which 
threatened shipwreck to the steel spectacles. ‘‘I think it’s 
everlastin’ foolishness. Don’t you say I’m agreed to it, 
Elvira Snowden.” 

Elvira drew her thin form erect and glared at Mrs. Tid- 
ditt. 

‘We are practically agreed,”’ she proclaimed crushingly. 
““You are the only one who doesn’t agree.”’ 

“Humph! And I’m the only one that is practical. Of all 
the silly $1 5 

“Esther Tidditt, was you appointed to do the talking for 
this committee or was I?” 

“You was; but that don’t stop me from talkin’ when 
I want to; I ain’t on the committee, thanks be! I’m my 
own committee.”’ 

This declaration of independence was received with an 
outburst of indignant exclamations. 
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Elizabeth Berry stilled the hubbub. ‘Hush, hush!” she 
pleaded. ‘‘Don’t, Esther, please. You can say your word 
later. I want mother—and Cap’n Kendrick—to hear this, 
all of it.” 

Miss Snowden’s nod was decidedly snippy. She looked, 
sniffed and turned again to Mrs. Berry. ‘‘We want your 
mother to hear it,’’ she declared. ‘‘We’ve come here so 
she shall hear it, all of it. If—if others who may not be 
specially interested want to hear, they can, I suppose. We 
haven't anything to hide. We ain’t ashamed, are we?” 
turning to those behind and beside her. 

Mrs. Brackett announced that she certainly should say 
not; so did several others. There was a general murmur of 
agreement. Everyone looked at Captain Sears. 

Miss Snowden sniffed once more. ‘Now that that im- 


portant matter is settled I suppose I may be allowed to go 
on,” she observed with sarcasm. ‘‘ Very good; I will do so in 
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What Do You See When the 
CHlag Goes By ? 


By B.Y. WiLtLtiamMs 


HAT do you see when the flag goes by ? 
Just a banner of red and white and blue? 
Just a patch of gay color against the sky? 
What does it mean to you? 


Perhaps a vision comes of Betsy Ross— 
Red cheeks aflame to meet her land's appeal, 
White, skillful fingers stitching patiently, 
And blue eyes flashing with an ardent zeal. 


Perhaps some think of blue colonial coats 
At Valley Forge that winter long ago, 

And crimson stains left by bare patriot feet 
That still trudged on across the fields of snow. 


To some the red is martyred President's blood ; 
The white, Potomacs city, fair to view, 

Across the stream from Arlington where sleep 
In honored peace the men who wore the blue. 


And some will see the poppies flaming red 
Beneath blue skies that lie across the sea, 

And brave young souls made white by sacrifice— 
The sacrifice by which a world is free. 


What do you see when the flag goes by? 
Just a banner of red and white and blue? 

Just a patch of gay color against the sky? 
What does it mean to you? 


spite of the presence of—of those not—ahem— intimately 
concerned. Mrs. Berry, on behalf of this committee here, a 
committee of the whole a , 

“No such thing,” from Mrs. Tidditt. ‘I’m part of the 
whole, but I ain’t part of that committee. Stick to the truth, 
Elviry—pays better.” 

“‘Hush, Esther,’’ begged Miss Berry. 
please. Go on, Elvira.” 

The head of the committee breathed fiercely through her 
thin nostrils. Then she made another attempt. ‘I address 
you, Mrs. Cordelia Berry,” declaimed Elvira, ‘‘ because you 
are supposed—I say supposed—to be officially the managing 
director —or directress, to speak correct —of this institution. 
Not,” she added hastily, ‘‘that it is an institution in any 
sense of the word; we all know that, I hope and trust. Al- 
though,” with a venomous glance in the direction of Mrs. 
Esther, ‘‘there appear to be some that know precious little. 
I mention no names.” 

“You don’t need to,”’ retorted the Tidditt lady promptly. 
“Never mind, I know enough not to vote to buy a lot of 
secondhanded images and critters just because they belong 
to one of your relations whose husband's dead and she needs 
the money. I know that much, Elviry Snowden.” 





“Let her go on, 
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This was a body blow and Elvira visibly winced. For just 
an instant Captain Sears thought she was contemplating 
physical assault upon her enemy. But she recovered and, 
white and scornful, proceeded. 

“‘I—I shan’t deign to answer such low li—er, insinua- 
tions,”’ she declared, her voice shaking. ‘‘I scorn them and 
her that makes them. I scorn them—both! Both!” 

The last “both” was fired like a shot from a “Big 
Bertha.” It should have annihilated the irreverent little 
female in the gingham gown. It did not, however; she 
merely laughed. 

The effect of the blast was still further impaired by Mrs. 
Chase, who, although listening with all her ears, such is 
they were, had evidently heard neither well nor wisely. 
“That’s right, Elviry,’”’ proclaimed Aurora; “that’s just 
what I say. Why, the lion alone is worth the money.” 

Mrs. Brackett touched the Snowden arm. ‘ Never mind, 
Elvira,”’ she said. ‘‘Don’t pay any attention. Go richt 
ahead and read the resolutions.” 

Elvira drew a long breath. “Thank you, Su- 
sanna,”’ she said, “I shall. Mrs. Berry,’’ she addi d, 
turning to that lady, who was quite as much agitated 
as anyone present and was clutching her chair a.m 
with one hand and her daughter’s arm with the other, 
“‘this resolution, drawn up and signed by the com- 
mittee of the whole here present, signed with but one 
exception, I should say one trifling exception ’’—this 
with a glance at Mrs. Tidditt—‘‘is, as I said, ad- 
dressed to you because you are supposed’’—a glire 
at Elizabeth—‘‘to be in charge of the Fair Harivor 
and what goes on and is done within its—er—porti- 
coes. Ahem! I will now read as follows.’”’ And she 
proceeded to read, using both elocution and gestures. 


TT’HE “resolutions” made a rather formidable 

document. They were addressed to ‘“‘ Mrs. Cor- 
delia Imogene Berry, widow of the late Captain 
Isaac Stephens Berry, in charge of the Fair Harbor 
for Mariners’ Women at Bayport, Massachusetts, 
United States of America. Madam: Whereas——” 
There were many ‘“whereases.’’ Captain Kendrick, 
listening intently, found the path of his understand- 
ing clogged by them and tangled by Miss Elvira's 
flowers of rhetoric. He gathered, nevertheless, that 
the “little group of ladies resident at the Fair 
Harbor, having been reared amid surroundings of 
culture, art and refinement,’’ were, naturally, desirous 
of improving their present surroundings. Also that 
a “truly remarkable opportunity ’’ had come in their 
way by which the said surroundings might be im- 
proved and beautified by the expenditure of a nomi- 
nal sum, seventy-five dollars, no more. With this 
seventy-five dollars might be bought ‘‘the entire 
collection of lawn statuary and the fountain which 
adorned the grounds of the estate of the late- 
lamented deceased Captain Seth Snowden, at Den- 
boro, and now the property of his widow, namely, 
to wit, Mrs. Hannah Snowden.” 

“And I'll say this,”’ put in Elvira, before reading 
further—“‘ although hints and insinuations have been 
cast at me in the hearing of those present to-day 
about my being a relation—relative, that is—of 
Captain Seth—and he was my second cousin on my 
father’s side—nevertheless, it’s just because I am a 
relation—relative—that we are able to buy all those 
elegant things for as cheap a price as seventy-five 
dollars when they cost at least five hundred and 
But there! I will proceed.” 

Sears Kendrick enjoyed the reading of these reso- 
lutions. If it were not for certain elements in the 
situation, he would have considered the morning’s 
performance the most amusing entertainment he had 
witnessed afloat or ashore. He managed not to laugh 
aloud, although he was obliged to turn his head away 
several times and to cough at intervals. Once or 
twice he and Elizabeth Berry exchanged glances, 
and the whimsical look of resignation and humorous 
appreciation in her eyes showed that she, too, was 
keenly aware of the joke. 





— at other times she was serious enough, and it 
was her expression at these times which pre- 
vented the captain’s accepting the whole ridiculous 
affair as a hilarious farce. Then she looked deeply 
troubled and careworn and anxious. He began to 
realize that this affair, funny as it was, was but one 
of a series, a series of annoyances and trials and petty 
squabbles which, taken in the aggregate, were anything but 
funny toher. For it was obvious—the truth of what Judah 
Cahoon had said and Judge Knowles intimated—that this 
girl, Elizabeth Berry, was bearing upon her young shoulders 
the entire burden of responsibility for the conduct and man- 
agement of affairs in the Fair Harbor for Mariners’ Women 
at Bayport. Her mother was supposed to bear this burden, 
but it was perfectly obvious that Cordelia Berry was in- 
capable of bearing any responsibility, including her own 
personal ones. 

Miss Snowden solemnly read the concluding paragraph 
of the ‘‘resolutions.’”’. It summed up those preceding it «an 
announced that those whose names were appended, ‘being 
guests at the Fair Harbor, the former home of our beloved 
benefactress and friend, Mrs, Lobelia Phillips, née Seymour, 
are unanimously agreed that as a simple matter of duty to 
the institution and those within its gates, not to mention the 
beautifying of Bayport, the collection of lawn statuary 10 
fountain now adorning the estate of the late-deceased Cap- 
tain Seth Snowden be bought, purchased and obtained from 
that estate at the very low price of seventy-five dollars, (his 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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The C first Star-Spangled Banner 


From the Painting by Clyde O.‘DeLand 


na ath am ONE 


EERE OCS Rat 


b> ha ince anamee hee asia 


Re 
COPYRIGHT BY CLYDE O. DE LAND 
The first flag made in accordance with specifications adopted by Congress on Fune14th,1777, 
was unfurled over Independence Hall, in which Congress was then holding its sessions. The 


picture shows members of Congress in the doorway, from left to right as follows : John Hancock, 
President; Thomas McKean, Robert Morris, ohn Witherspoon and Fohn Adams. 
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““‘NEVER HAVE I, 
OR DID MORE 


HOW THE STORY BEGAN 

Mary Fletcher, a distinguished author, back from war work 
in France, prepares to take up her writing again. The opinions 
of her close friends, Mark Fenn, professor in the small college 
town where Mary has lived, and John Kirkwood, editor of a 
popular magazine, are that Mary has not yet produced the big 
things she is capable of writing. Kirkwood wants Mary to stay 
in New York, where he feels she can do her best. Mary decides, 
however, to go back to live with her aunt in the little college 
town. She confesses to Mark Fenn that she cannot get the “‘ big 
story’’ started. She is discouraged. Suddenly she goes back to 
New York. Kirkwood tells her a story he wants written, tells 
her, after a time, that she is the central character. Later, one 
evening, he takes her to meet a group of people who he says 
will serve to stimulate her—heighten the characters in her book. 
About two o'clock in the morning, as they are leaving, a young 
violinist who had been in the “‘stimulating’’ group, shoots their 
host. Kirkwood gets Mary away from the place as quickly as 
possible. The newspapers do not get Mary’s name in connection 
with the case, but immediately after this she is called home by the 
death of her aunt. She herself becomes ill and is under the care 
of a special nurse for a long time. When she recovers the nurse 
takes her to meet a crippled soldier-composer who needs cheer 


and encouragement. 
XIV (Continued) 


MIGHT have known,” Mary Fletcher said to her nurse, 
| Rose O’Grady, a week after the disabled young soldier- 

composer, Guy Carter, had first visited her house, ‘“‘that 
we couldn’t have the boy who wrote ‘Shoulder Arms’ in the 
house without striking sparks. Why, he’s simply a creative 
genius—in his line. To-day he worked out an idea for a duet 
between the Poker and the Fire that was the most fascinat- 
ing thing you ever heard. The Fire gets to burning dully, 
you see, and then the Poker, cold and hard, and merely doing 
its duty, stirs it up. The Fire doesn’t like the Poker, but it 
rouses up under the poking. And then, by an accident, the 
Poker gets left ir. the fire and grows red hot itself, until 
somebody comes in and sticks it in a bucket of water. 
Sizz-2-2! I assure you the hiss of that Poker takes you off 
your feet.’ 

“Does he write the words too?”’ 

“That’s the trouble. He’s not very good at that—pretty 
ordinary, in fact. To tell the truth, I wrote the words.” 
Rose looked at Mary. The expression of her raised eye- 
brows made Mary burst out laughing. ‘I don’t know when 
I've enjoyed anything so much. It wasn’t the least trouble. 
It was all in the music.’ 

“I thought words had to be written first.” 

“‘Not with Guy. He’d like them first if he could get them. 
But when he can’t he does the thing into music, and any 





IN ALL MY LIFE, 


READ ANYTHING THAT SO STIRRED ME 


TO MAKE A BETTER MAN OF ME,”’’ 


idiot could feel the words that go with it. I can, anyhow. 
I think we'll have to go into partnership. We could do a per- 
fectly corking thing together, if ——~’’ She paused, frowning a 
little. ‘‘I think, afterall, I’d rather not explain. I’ve an idea 
what I might do. Let me think it out before I talk about it.” 

It was Mark Fenn with whom, a day or two later, she held 
a consultation. 

“‘He’s wonderful,’’ she said; ‘‘but he—well, he hasn’t 
heard the things he ought to hear, to put an edge on his 
work. Everything he does, clever and even enchanting as it 
sometimes is, has the same peculiar quality of the music 
halls, though it’s of the very first class of them. He needs, 
I should say, a course of Schubert and Grieg and even 
Beethoven. Of course they’re beyond him and above him, 
and yet I can’t help feeling that he could appreciate them. 
Anyhow, I think they’d perhaps explain to him something I 
can’t quite—yet—get over to him. Hearing folk songs would 
be good for him, too, to give him ideas for his own songs.”’ 

Mark was as interested as she had been sure he would 
be. ‘‘There’s no great music at this season anywhere within 
reach. Would anything you and I could play for him reach 
him, do you think?”’ 

‘“‘T’d like to try. Suppose you and Harriet come over this 
evening, if you will; I’ll have Guy up, and perhaps Doctor 
Reade, with Rose, and we'll make a little party of it. I 
think it will impress him a good bit more if one or two others 
are there. Then we'll have him play for us, if he will.” 

That evening Rose, keeping watch without seeming to do 
so, saw that something was happening to her soldier. She 
had him out of his wheel chair and established in a corner of 
the davenport before the music began, where he could see the 
faces above the keyboard as Mark and Mary played for him. 
The doctor couldn’t come until late, so they began without 
him. Every selection they made was for a purpose. 








HEN Doctor Reade came in, well along in the evening, he 
recognized that his soldier patient had been powerfully 
wrought upon by the music which had just ceased. 
Reade sat down beside him. ‘‘ Enjoyed it?’ he 
questioned casually. ‘‘Sorry I had to miss it.”’ 
Guy tried to speak naturally, but his voice trem- 
bled a little in spite of him. ‘‘ Never heard anything 
like it. It made the stuff I know sound cheap.” 
‘“Where did you get your musical training?”’ 
“‘Didn’t have any, sir. Picked up all I know 
around hotels and theaters. Never heard much of 
any high-brow stuff—didn’t think I’d like it. But 
some things in it you couldn’t get away from.” 
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The doctor nodded. ‘‘That’s it. I got the last of it as 
I came up the drive. It was Beethoven, wasn’t it?” 

‘‘That’s what they said. I never knew him—except one 
thing they used to play now and then in hotels. This was 
different, though.” 

“Yes; I don’t think they play the big things much in 
hotels. So this seemed really big to you?” 

“You bet it did! If I could write a thing like that 
Bee-thoven did, I’d—why, I’d give my other leg.” 

‘Did you know that all the later years of his life he was 
— so he couldn’t hear his own music except in his 
min 

Guy stared at the doctor. ‘‘That a fact? Couldn’t hear a 
note? Why, he must have heard something—to write it.” 

‘“‘Not a note. Not the faintest echo of one.” 

‘““Gee!”” There was a long moment’s silence. Then in an 
awestruck voice Guy murmured: ‘I guess I won’t say any 
more about legs.” 

Doctor Reade smiled and, leaving him, went over to the 
piano. ‘‘You’ve made a great impression,” he said softly. 
“‘But I think it’s impression enough for to- night. Suppose 
you let him down a bit now. I suppose you ’re giving us 
something nice to eat or drink pretty soon. I’m hungry asa 
bear at this hour always, you know.” 

Mary sprang up. ‘‘Of course. We need a practical person 
like you to bring us back to earth.” 

It was next morning, however, that she got the first result 
of the experiment of the evening before. When Guy was 
brought in by Rose, Mary took pains to remain out of sight 
and sound. He was left quite alone, and for a long time 
nothing was to be heard of him. By and by, however, 
tentative chords and phrases, lightly touched, began to 
make their way out through the open French windows to the 
long rear porch where Mary was writing letters upon a 
leather pad in her lap. Now and again she lifted her head to 
listen. At length Guy’s idea, whatever it was, seemed to be 
taking definite shape. Mary, to her delight, began to think 
she could recognize in it a reflection of certain striking and 
beautiful passages in that great music which she and Mark 
had played for him. 


INALLY silence came again and lasted so long that 

she became uneasy. She stole to the open window and 
looked cautiously past the long chintz curtains swaying 
slightly in the warm breeze. To her dismay she saw the fair 
head down upon one bent arm resting on the piano rack. 
Several sheets of paper lay scattered on the floor near by. 
He might be thinking something out, she reflected. But 
then, even as she looked, he raised his head, drew his hand 
across his eyes, and began once more to feel for the notes of 
which he seemed not to be sure. 

Mary decided it was time to give him help. She came in 
straightforwardly and up the long room, to pause by his 
side. ‘‘It sounds to me as if you were trying to recall some- 
thing. Was it anything you heard last night, and can I play 
it for you?” 

He looked up, and she saw that without a doubt he had 


been crying, though now indeed his eyes were dry. He spoke 
with an attempt to hide his feeling: 
“T’d like to hear anything you'll play for me. I don’t 


know what it is I’m trying to get. I lay awake with it most 
of the night; I suppose it was something I heard you and 
Mr. Fenn play.” 

“‘T wonder if it might be this. It always haunts me for 
days after I’ve heard it again.’’ Mary moved the wheel 
chair aside, pulled the bench into place and sat down. When 
she had finished she turned to Guy, to find him 
watching her with hungry eyes. 

““That’s it,” he said. “‘I never heard anything 
like that in my life. Everything I ever wrot« 
seemed like trash to me beside it.’”’ 

“What you write isn’t trashatall. It’s very clever 
and charming. One doesn’t expect great themes in 
modern light musical plays. But I thought if yor 
could know some of these wonderful things the mas- 
ters wrote, you’d be so much the richer that per- 
haps you could put something of it into your work.” 
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“T’d like to,’’ he answered humbly. “But I guess I could 
ever do anything bigger than I’ve done.”’ 

“T’m not at all sure you couldn’t. I thought I heard you 
playing something that sounded different from anything 
you’d done before. Could you play it for me now?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘I don’t believe so.” 

But he was looking wistfully at the keyboard again, and 
Mary immediately moved him back into place. He felt 
about for a little, then, with flushing cheeks, played a few 
ars. His left arm by now was doing his bidding with much 

less stiffness and needed but little assistance from the right. 

“Oh, but that’s lovely,”’ she cried softly. ‘‘That has a 
new quality in it. That’s not what I piayed for you just now. 
\Vhere did you get it?” 

‘Maybe I've stolen it.” 

“‘T don’t think so. I never heard it. 
Oh, please play it again.” 

He did so, and this time, evidently under the stimulus 
of her presence and interest, he carried it further than be- 
fore. She sat listening breathlessly to the evolvement of an 
ilea which seemed to her distinctly beyond and above any- 
thing which he had yet conceived. After a time, and with 
many pauses and workings out of peculiar and rather sur- 
prising harmonies, he carried it to completion. Finished, it 
hee i one simple theme, yet it was to Mary a thing quite 
pertect. 

‘‘Please write that down at once, won't you?”’ she urged. 
“Don’t let it get away.” 

“Tt can’t get away. I can never forget it now. You'd 
know I couldn’t if you knew—but of course I'll ——”’ He 
stopped abruptly, hunting about for the stubby pencil with 
which he might put upon paper the unskilled musical hiero- 
glyphics of his own which only he could read, but which 
would make secure his memory. 

When this was done Rose had come for him, and his hour 
was over. 


It must be your own. 


Ree Mary was making fresh plans for him. Searching the 
newspapers in hope of finding something within reach, she 
came upon news of a great May festival of music, in a city 
which was distant less than a hundred miles. With eager 
eyes she scanned the programs for each day and evening of 
the five days devoted to the event. Illustrious names were 
there—singers, violinists, pianists, soloists of high distinc- 
tion, and backing all an orchestra of world-wide reputation. 
It was just the thing, and she would take them all, Guy, 
Rose, Harriet, Mark—even Doctor Reade if he would 
spare the time—for a day at least. 

Rose came in upon her while she 
was telephoning, catching the last of 
her instructions. It sounded to Rose 
O'Grady like the ordering of a young 
queen 

s Yes, your biggest and most com- 
fortable car will do nicely, and I want 
a chauffeur who can be trusted to 
come back over those roads at night. 
We'll start by eight in the morn- 
ing. Yes, there’ll be six of us, I think. 
Certainly; that price is quite right. 
And remember—the new car; it’s 
really a beautiful one. Thank you; 
good-by.” 

Mary turned, jumped up, caught 
Rose by the shoulders and whirled 
her about. ‘‘ We're all going to the 
May musical festival, or a full day of 
it. We'll have a delightful trip in 
that really stunning new car at the 
Blackmore garage—you and the 
Fenns and Guy and I; and do you 
suppose the doctor will go?. 1 want 
him so much.’ 

‘And for what is all the extrava- 
gance?’ Rose inquired, surveying 
her ex: patient with amazement. 

‘Oh, Rosie, don’t pretend you 
don’t know! To fill our soldier full 
with glorious music, of the best there 
is in the world.” 

_ “Fill him full with music? And 
isn't he crammed to the eyes now— 
the young wonder he is?”’ 

“Yes; but his work is only second 
or third rate as yet, for lack of train- 
in. Mr. Fenn and I can give him 
on!y a shadow of a shade of the real 
thing. The boy’sa genius in his way. 
I want to give him a real chance. 
Haring this music is only the pre- 
liminary to a plan I have for him— 
such a plan, Rose! 

He’s going to do the finest thing 
o! his life so far, and it will be worth 
all it costs, be sure of that.” 
XV 
Sypnony No. 9, D Minor, Opus 125, 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 

Allegro ma non troppo 

Scherzo: molto vivace 

Adagio molto e cantabile 

Choral Finale: Schiller’s “‘Hymn 

to Joy” 


‘THAT was the way the final num- 
ber of the evening looked on the 
program which was afterwards put 
away among Mary Fletcher’s treas- 
ures of remembrance. Beautifully 
printed on heavy paper, a thin book 
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containing the full programs for the five afternoons 
and evenings of the May Festival and illustrated 
with photographs of the soloists, it might well have 
been preserved by all music lovers who turned its 
pages during those hours. Mary’s copy would, to 
any character reader, have been valuable asa record 
of experience. She was accustomed to wear about 
her neck on such occasions a long and slender silver 
chain on the end of which swung a tiny silver tab- 
let and pencil, the insignia of a profession which 
must lose no chance of note taking for lack of 
materials at hand. Now and again she had drawn certain 
signs upon the margins of the program or had dashed heavy 
lines beneath some number, indicating its appeal. But when 
it had come to that ninth Beethoven symphony, the pencil 
had swung unheeded; its owner had had no time or thought 
for notes. 


HE had heard it before, once in her life, under circum- 

stances entirely different. With a party of schoolgirls, 
chaperoned by a teacher, boxes of chocolates in their laps, 
subdued whisperings on their tongues, Mary had supposed 
she had listened to the greatest music in the world. But it 
was really only when the climax arrived, at the very end, with 
chorus and orchestra and soloists pouring out their utmost 
in the ““Hymn to Joy,’’ and the audience rising spontane- 
ously to its feet, that Mary with the other schoolgirls quite 
understood that it had been a great hour. As they later 
emerged into the street they were saying to one another, 
‘‘Wasn’t it perfectly wonderful?” So it had been, but it was 
more than doubtful if they had known it. Perhaps Mary 
herself was the only one who-even dimly comprehended 
that they hadn’t known it or guessed the reason why. 

But she knew now. Between that day and this had lain 
experience of life, and pain, and struggle; and he who 
listens with understanding to the “‘ Ninth Symphony” must 
have known these, not vicariously, but for himself. Through- 
out the marvelous first movement she sat with head bent 
and eyes closed, letting the waves break over her, every 
nerve strung to tensity. There were moments when she felt 
the grandeur of the theme unbearable, when she lived and 
breathed with the composer in his suffering. Relief came in 
the second movement, peace in the third. With the begin- 
ning of the fourth, pain cried aloud again, a cry of disappoint- 
ment, imperfect understanding; it made one realize how 
likelife it all was, with no rock upon which to set one’s foot. 
But then came the “Hymn to Joy” with orchestra and 
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chorus lifting the glorious tones to the vast roof. 
Once again Mary, with an audience on fire, rose to 
her feet, tears of joy indeed at the beauty and 
might_of that outburst of emotion filling her eyes. 
Beside her rose Mark Fenn, and on her other side 
Guy Carter was being helped to his feet by Rose. 
The boy was crying, too, trying his soldier best 
not to sob. Mary put out one hand and seized his 
and pressed it as tight as she could for the convul- 
sive grip his fingers took of hers. Then she looked 
around at Mark and met his steady gray eyes and 
saw tears there too. Quite because she couldn’t help it, her 
other hand touched his and found instant response. 

In the memory of each of them the long, swift drive home 
through the spring night remained as a part of the whole 
not to be forgotten. There was little talk. Harriet Fenn was 
frankly sleepy. Doctor Reade and Rose O’Grady were in a 
quiet mood. But Mary, Mark and Guy, though they hardly 
spoke throughout the drive, were each in his or her own way 
keyed to a high pitch, from which it was impossible as yet 
to relax. In their ears the music of that last hour was still 
sounding; every curve of the moonlit road brought fresh 
scenes to recall poignantly the memories of the somber 
themes heard in the first movement of the symphony, or of 
the exquisitely melancholy yet peaceful ones of the third. 
And the ‘‘Hymn to Joy!” To each of the three the remem- 
brance of the radiant and soul-stirring motif, appearing now 
and then in brief ecstatic phrasings, foreshadowing the final 
outburst, then swelling into its full and overwhelming 
glory, was something to be cherished with a jealous ardor, 
lest it fade all too soon. 


the car flew into the silent 

town. Guy Carter gave ] Mary an icy cold hand as he 
left her. ‘‘Were you cold on the drive, Guy?”’ she asked 
him solicitously. 

“‘T didn’t know I was in the car, I guess. 
cold; thanks.” 

Mark sent Harriet on ahead up their gravel path to the 
brown house, giving her the key, and crossed the lawn to 
meet the car as it came up to the Graham porch. Rose 
jumped out first and was off into the house, leaving Mary 
to say good night to her last guest. But instead of saying 
it both lingered. 

“Somehow I don’t want this day to end,” Mary said. 


HE last mile was covered; 


No, I wasn’t 


(Continued on Page 98) 





NOW HE SPOKE IN A DIFFERENT TONE, AND THE CHANGE ARRESTED THEM ALL 
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The Downfall of Israel and, Gudah—The Patriotic Stories of Daniel and Esther 


HE Israelites, who had entered Canaan 
BAY) so proudly under Captain Joshua, who 
Hea) had triumphed repeatedly under King 

gaa) David, were humiliated by Assyria. 

After a siege of three years the city of Samaria 

#@| was taken and the Assyrians carried away 
Waes| the inhabitants into captivity; it is worth 

pa} remembering, in justice to these heathen, 
that a treated their conquered foes more humanely than 
Israel had behaved toward the cities they had overcome. 
They placed garrisons in many Hebrew towns, and it must 
have been a strange sight to see the men and women from 
far-away Babylon dwelling like a superior race in Israel. 

The moral life of the kingdom of Judah fluctuated accord- 
ing to the standards of decucter followed by her rulers; 
during the last century before the fall of Jerusalem, there 
were bad kings and good kings. Among the latter, two fine 
specimens of royalty stand out in bold relief —Hezekiah and 
the good boy Josiah. The old faith shone brightly again in 
these two reigns, all the brighter by reason of the following 
darkness. During the rule of Hezekiah a prophet arose 
whose influence on literature and on conduct has been 
immeasurably powerful. His name was Isaiah. 

It was during Hezekiah’s reign in Judah that Samaria 
fell before the Assyrian besiegers, and the kingdom of Israel 
fell with it. Sennacherib, the king of Assyria, also invaded 
Judah, and Hezekiah was forced to pay him an enormous 
indemnity; but later a successful rebellion was organized 
and carried through. The Assyrians came down and laid 
siege to Jerusalem with an immense army; and Rabshakeh, 
their emissary, made a long speech, counseling the inhabi- 
tants to surrender, because, said he, Sennacherib is invin- 
cible. He ridiculed the God of Judah, and pointed out to the 
people what had become of all the other nations who had 
fought against Assyria and who had trusted in their gods. 

This speech of Rabshakeh’s is remarkable; it is exactly 
the kind of talk one so often hears, the talk of the “ practical” 
man in ridicule of ideals. What good will it do you to trust 
in God if I take away your money and provisions? He was 
a plain fighting man, who believed that if one had superior 
armaments one was bound to win. Spiritual forces were 
to him simply meaningless. 





The Assyrian Host 1s Smitten 


as had learned the Hebrew language, and 
when he met the diplomats of Hezekiah in front of the 
walls of Jerusalem they begged him to talk Aramaic so that 
the crowds of people on the walls could not understand. 
They desired secret diplomacy. But the clever Rabshakeh 
particularly wished the famine-suffering men and women on 
the walls to hear what he had to say; so he spoke fair words 
in a loud voice, and in the Hebrew tongue. He advised 
them not to hearken to Hezekiah, but to rise in revolt, 
open the gates and surrender Jerusalem to him, and after a 
time he would lead them away. 

Hezekiah took counsel of Isaiah, the man of God, who first 
appears in history at this crisis; and Isaiah bade him be of 
good courage, for the Assyrians were to be destroyed and 
the mighty king Sennacherib assassinated. Furthermore, 
the doom would fall upon them in precisely the manner that 
would be most convincing both to them and to Judah that 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. “I will put my hook in 

‘hy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back 
by the way by which thou camest.’ 

That night one hundred and eighty-five thousand in‘the 
Assyrian host were smitten with sudden death. Sennacherib 
decided that the location was unhealthy and departed to 
Nineveh, where one fine day as he was publicly worshiping 
his particular little god he was stabbed to death by his own 
sons, 

In the midst of the pleasures and cares of royal authority, 
and with his mind full of plans for the civic welfare, Heze- 
kiah fell into a dangerous sickness, so that his life was de- 
spaired of. Isaiah came to see him and told him bluntly to 
set his house in order, for he would not recover. The good 
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king turned his face to the wall and prayed, reminding the 
Lord of how well he had behaved and how pious he had been. 
Then he wept copiously, for never until the day of Doctor 
Johnson was there a man who loved life with more gusto or 
who was more afraid of death. His prayer was so effective 
that Isaiah was divinely commanded to grant him a reprieve, 
which should last fifteen years; furthermore, the Assyrian 
triumph would be postponed until after his death. 

Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah, succeeded him on the 
throne of Judah: he was an unprincipled scoundrel, under 
whom the nation became so degenerate that its doom was 
merely a question of date. The man, however, reigned 
fifty-five years, one of the longest reigns in all Bible history, 
so that, like Louis XIV and Louis XV, he had every oppor- 
tunity to accomplish the ruin of his country. His son Amon 
became so impossible that he was assassinated after being 
two years on the throne, and the “ people of the land”’ took 
his little boy, Josiah, eight years old, and proclaimed him 
king. However powerful or cruel the kings were, both in 
Israel and in Judah, they were never absolute monarchs; 
democratic sentiment ruled from the time of Saul until the 
very end; in the last century of the two kingdoms revolu- 
tions and assassinations became so common as to attract 
only momentary attention. 

Josiah was a throwback to his great-grandfather Heze- 
kiah; he was a thoroughly upright and spiritually minded 
king, as loyal to Jehovah as David himself. This reign of 
Josiah is the last brightness before the night of captivity. 
The sun of Judah, so long in the clouds, emerged just 
before setting and shone with a brilliance ‘all the greater 
because of the coming darkness. Josiah repaired the temple 
of the Lord, and during the renovation a wonderful thing 
happened: Hilkiah, the high priest, found the book of the 
law, which had not only been neglected but had become as 
obsolete as statutes quite forgotten. It was like a new revela- 
tion, like a reincarnation of Moses himself. When Josiah 
heard the words of the Law read aloud he tore his garments 
in despair; for the contrast between what was and what 
ought to be was total. He determined to make a thorough- 
going ‘reformation; and first he inquired, curiously enough, 
of a prophetess named Huldah, who lived in the divinity 
school in Jerusalem; she received the word of the Lord, 
which said that Judah was doomed, yet because of the 
piety and devotion of Josiah he should not live to see his 
country made desolate but should go to his grave in peace. 


Nebuchadnezzar Captures Jerusalem 


NSTEAD of complacently rejoicing in this message, as his 

great-grandfather Hezekiah would have done, he pro- 
ceeded to do the work of ten men. He knew that the night 
was coming and resolved to make the best possible use of 
his time. He certainly was one of the most admirable 
characters in monarchial history. 

Jehoahaz, his son, was wicked and was carried off to 
Egypt in captivity, where he died. His brother Jehoiakim 
was made king of Judah by Pharaoh, which shows the 
national degradation; history had repeated itself, and the 
Hebrews were working to pay taxes and gifts to the Egyp- 
tians, just as they had done in the early days. But the wolf 
from Egypt was devoured by the wolf from Babylon, and 
Judah changed masters; Jehoiakim attempted to rebel 
against Nebuchadnezzar, the Assyrian king, with disastrous 
war as a result; his son Jehoiachin, who followed him, was 
taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar and carried off into 
Babylon, with all his courtiers, men at arms and treasure. 
So Judah fell. The victor made Jehoiachin’s uncle, Zedekiah, 
king of Jerusalem, an ironically empty honor which, how- 
ever, Zedekiah might have held indefinitely if he had not 
seen fit to rebel. 

This. rebellion brought down the final catastrophe. 
Nebuchadnezzar after a long siege captured Jerusalem, took 





Zedekiah to Riblah, where he was subject to a court- 

martial. After killing his sons in his presence—the 

last sight he saw on earth—they tore out his eyes, 

bound him with fetters of brass and carried him to 
Babylon. Nebuzaradan, commander in chief of the Assyrian 
forces, destroyed the walls of Jerusalem, burned the temple 
of the Lord and all the houses, and carried away in captivity 
every able-bodied man, leaving only the scum of the city 
ho a out what subsistence they could from the desolated 
and. 

After the death of King Nebuchadnezzar, and after poo 
old Jehoiachin had been in a dungeon in Babylon thirty- 
seven years, Evilmerodach, the new king, took him out of 
prison, treated him with such kindness and consideration 
that his throne in the city was placed before the thrones 
of the numerous other captive kings which decorated the 
town, gave him fine garments to wear, a generous pension, 
and made him a daily guest at the royal table all the days 
of his life. 

The life of a nation is like the life of an individual. The 
Hebrews had weakened themselves by sin and apostasy to 
such an extent that they were at the mercy of an attack 
which they could easily have thrown back in the days of 
their vigor. They, and they alone, were responsible for their 
ultimate disgrace and ruin. 


Dantel, the Irresistible 


ANIEL holds his place among the four major prophets 

in Hebrew literature by reason of the extraordinary 
strength of his character and his thrilling adventures. His 
book is brief, but packed with exciting incident. It will for- 
ever be the joy and delight of children, and it is full of sig- 
nificance to thoughtful men and women. 

Nebuchadnezzar brought the finest specimens of young 
Hebrew manhood into his own palace in Babylon and gave 
command that those who combined bodily and mental gifts 
should be given the best of food and the best of teaching, 
so that they might become proficient in the art and learning 
of the Chaldeans and forget their nativity and their religion. 
It was a clever attempt to force, gently but effectively, 
Babylonian kultur on the best of the children of Judah. 

Among these brilliant youths were four of especial come- 
liness and promise, Daniel and three others. Their Hebrew 
names were changed into Belteshazzar, Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego. 

In the foreign court Daniel was as popular as Joseph in 
the court of Pharaoh, and in many striking ways seems to 
have resembled his prototype; he was clever, wise, well- 
spoken, irresistibly charming in manner, and a _ psycho- 
analyst of such skill that he interpreted dreams without the 
least difficulty. 

But he and his three friends were conscientious objectors, 
and if they had not been popular with the guards they would 
not have lived to become famous. Daniel positively refused 
to eat the meat and drink the wine from the king’s table, 
and begged the chief officer to let them live on vegetables 
and water. The twentieth century antipathy to flesh and 
alcohol was then unknown; and the officer demurred, say- 
ing that this meager diet would destroy their strength and 
beauty, so that he would get into trouble. Daniel proposed 
the same test that Benjamin Franklin proposed to the beer 
drinkers in the London printing office, namely, to have a 
competition. The officer finally consented. Then at the end 
of ten days Daniel and his friends appeared more fit than 
any of the others. No more was said; and they ate vege- 
tables and drank water in peace. 

Thus Daniel holds a place in history as the first vegetarian; 
he was far ahead of his time and ought to be especially 
honored to-day by all the numerous theorizers in diet whose 
preaching fills our land. 

It so happened that King Nebuchadnezzar had a dream 
so vivid that it tormented him; even after he woke up and 
daylight flooded the place he ‘could not drive it from his 
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ERE comes an American! Hoist the 
H price flag and adjust the thumbscrews!”’ 

That to-day is the welcoming salutation 
‘of Europe to the great multitude of United 
States citizens who are streaming across the 
Atlantic. Our Continental Brethren have been 
organizing for a year or more for this year’s ex- 
pected inpouring of the tourist dollar. Never 
was the organization to extract this dollar to 
the utmost and give the least possible value in 
return so thorough and refined. The methods 
of extraction may vary according to the country 
you’re in, but the eagerness to extract is uni- 
versal. At least that was my experience in 
England, France, Italy, Germany and Holland. 

I got there in advance of the spring and 
summer rush, before, you might say, they were 
really warmed up to the job. But early as it 
was, they had developed extraordinary facility. 
They were still experimenting in the marking 
up of prices and in the invention of new special 
tourist-trimming taxes. 

Somehow the notion has spread through our 
states that this is the year for the tourist 
shopper in Europe. The dollar is still a swollen 
dollar on exchange. Prices for most commodi- 
ties at home remain exorbitantly high. It must 
be to Europe’s advantage to undersell the 
American market. Therefore, Europe is the 
place to shop. Even with our duties and tariffs 
we may bring home great bargains. 

This reasoning appeals to great numbers of 
American vacationists as both sound logic and 
pleasant expectation, but it doesn’t make the 
merest sort of appeal to our late allies, nor to 
Germany. The European theory is that we are 
all rich over here, every last little one of us. 

Their politicians assail us for possessing all 
the gold in the world on this side of the water 
and withholding it like Shylock; wherefore it 
should be a glad duty and obligation upon state, 
municipality and individual to dispossess us of 
as much as it is possible to acquire. 


The Lure of German Bargains 


HEY know in Europe that the steamship 
companies have screwed the transportation 
charges up to the ultimate most that the traffic 
will bear—that is, the American traffic. It is 
American traffic going both ways nowadays. 
Passenger fare is too high for Europeans even to 
contemplate, unless they are sent here by their 
governments or big industries, or unless they 
come here to lecture or perform or sell some- 
thing we are eager to possess. Is it not palpa- 
ble, then, that anyone who can afford the pas- 
sage money must either belong to the idle or 
indolent rich or else is engaged in some crafty 
scheme of making money out of poor old 
Europe? 
Looking at the exchange tables you see that 
the pound sterling is still slightly shrunk from 
its prewar normal of 4.86. You notice that 





Welcome with Thumbscrews 


the franc is about half of its old self. The 
Italian lira has steadied, but is far from robust. 
Numerous thousands depart from our shores 
with the belief that they may benefit inordi- 
nately by this exchange situation. Take warning, 
and write it down in your little book of remind- 
ers that they have arranged it otherwise in both 
England and France. That is, for the transient 
who does not know the ropes, and who has no 
friends among the natives to advise and guide 
him. If you take up a permanent residence 
there you may benefit somewhat, though why 
any American should care to do this without 
compulsion is past my understanding. 

“Ah, but there’s Germany!” say the hardy 
perennial tourists who have never been west of 
the Mississippi or south of the Potomac. ‘‘Look 
at the mark—three hundred to the dollar; one- 
seventieth of its prewar value. There’s the place 
to tour and buy! It’s really squaring accounts 
to go in there and take it away from them at 
the present rate of exchange.”’ 

This line of thought has also some vein of 
logic running through it. After you have had a 
month of price disillusions in England and 
France, a bit of a tour and some shopping in 
Germany sounds alluring. You imagine that 
the Germans could not be more unfriendly than 
some of the British and French you have met. 
It would be a strain upon even German inge- 
nuity to manifest more rapacity and eagerness 
to do you than you had encountered in many 
of the hotels, restaurants and shops of Paris. 


Shocks at the Bavarian Border 


E WENT in by way of Italy and Austria, 

a through train from Verona to Munich. 
We crossed the Austrian border at midnight and 
lost only one trunk in transit. Fortunately for 
me it was Mr. A.’s trunk, and ten days later he 
was still in Berlin waiting for it. He had paid 
all express charges on it from Venice to Munich 
and had a receipt; but the Austrians and 
Italians couldn’t agree on its mode of transit, 
and it was compelled to linger indefinitely at the 
border until the dispute was settled. But both 
Austrians and Italians were most polite about 
it. They were also courteous and lenient con- 
cerning the hand luggage. 

It was at the Bavarian border going in and at 
the Holland border going out that we were made 
to feel that Germany still retains some of its old 
ruthlessness. We were in one of those sleeping 
cars called wagon /its. You will hear them 
liberally praised by that genus of Americans 
who constantly harp about the superior culture 
and refinement of Europe and the crudeness and 
uncouthness of the folks at home. Personally 
I'd prefer to stretch out on the wooden bench of 
a caboose. Certainly the first sleeping car 
turned out at Pullman, Illinois, allowed for the 
fact that some of its patrons would be more 
than five feet tall. 
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Nevertheless, we were all asleep at 4 A.M. 
when we arrived at Kufstein. We had gathered 
from the conductor, who could make himself 
misunderstood in five different languages, that 
the Bavarian officials would come aboard, look 
our luggage over, ask a few questions and pass 
us through. There was quite enough light in the 
car to compare our features with the photos on 
our passports. We were to learn, however, that 
there is a vast gulf between Austrian and 
German efficiency. 

At 4 a.m. the train pulled in to the border 
station. Young April was on the job with the 
usual unseasonable blizzard. A squad of six- 
foot customs men came aboard and ordered us 
to get dressed and come out with our baggage. 
Everything was to come out of our compart- 
ment, to the last toothbrush. 


Munich Takes No Chances 


STOUT, chubby American protested vehe- 
mently at the window of the car, while the 
snow whirled in on his red silk pajamas. 

“’Raus!’’ commanded the officials. 

“T demand an interpreter,’ shouted the 
protestant. 

“*Raus!”’ repeated the officials, fixing him 
with a stony and relentless stare. 

As the snow and icy wind bit in through the 
silk pajamas his demand for an interpreter 
diminished to a faint tremolo and he finally re- 
treated to his compartment to dress and join 
the procession. 

It was “’Raus!’’ for men, women and chil- 
dren, silk pajamas and negligees. All the win- 
dows of the car were banged open to let the 
snow in and admit the porters to drag out 
the luggage. Every soul aboard the train was 
““"raused”’ out and herded into a runway, where 
in the course of an hour or so the passports were 
examined and the luggage pawed over. The 
Bavarians made it clear with the utmost thor- 
oughness that they were taking no chances on 
the entry of bombs or Bolshevists. So far as I 
could observe, they made no class or race dis- 
tinctions. It was a case of ‘treat ’em rough”’ 
without favor or discrimination. 

Arriving at Munich a few hours later we 
learned that the rigorous reception and close 
inspection at the border meant nothing to the 
police authorities of the capital of Bavaria. We 
were advised at the hotel that the sooner we got 
to the police station with our passports the 
better for us. No foreigner could remain in 
Munich without a police permit and the pay- 
ment of a tax. You must pay for the privilege 
of entering the town, for remaining there and 
for getting out. I paid at the rate of five hun- 
dred marks a day. A stout woman who had an 
American passport but spoke German like a 
native was protesting in the same room at pay- 
ing a tax of seven hundred marks for a month’s 
residence. I was unable to learn whether or not 
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you may call it that. I was assigned to a room 
and given a rate. Of course, compared to 
London and Paris rates in dollars, it was 
ridiculously low. I learned, though, that it was 
a special rate for Americans. A German guest 
paid half as much for the same room. During 
the three days I occupied the room the pro- 
prietor decided to change my rate by doubling 
it. He said nothing about this until he made out 
the bill. All the explanation he offered was that 
rates were going up. If I wanted to get my lug- 
gage out and board my train I’d better pay it. 

Yes, prices in Germany are elastic. Only tax 
rates seem to have any degree of permanency 
beyond a period of twenty-four hours. About 
half of your hotel bills are made up of hotel 
rates and the other half of taxes. In Munich 
there was a municipal tax of 15 per cent, a 
luxury tax of 10 per cent, a service tax of 
20 per cent. Added to these were some 
minor taxes I couldn’t make out. It wouldn’t 
be fair to state that Germany is original or 
unique in this method of taxing the foreigner. 
It is an all-European custom that a half million 
or so American tourists will become acquainted 
with this summer. 


Tourists Regarded as Pests 


FOUND the situation as to shopping in Ger- 

many altogether unique. Though prices in all 
the shops we visited were on the climb, the dollar 
still possessed extraordinary purchasing power. 
To the American woman bargain hunter the 
lure of low prices was proving irresistible. To 
American women who journeyed there from 
London and Paris it was almost intoxicating. 
It should be set down, too, that in Munich, 
Nuremberg, Berlin, Leipsic and other German 
cities you will find just as attractive shops as 
anywhere else in the world. 

In most of the German shops you will be 
treated with extreme courtesy and politeness. In 
a steadily increasing number you will be turned 
away coldly with the information that they 
do not sell to foreigners. The windows of a good 
many shops in Berlin display signs that they do 
not sell to foreigners, for the German people 
pretty generally resent the fact that tourists are 
coming in there and loading up with cheap 
German goods to take home with them. Most 
Germans regard the tourist rather as a pest than 
a benefit, and the government has at last found 
a way of circumventing the foreign bargain 
hunter. They have passed a law forbidding the 
taking out of Germany of any German goods 
without an export permit and the payment of 
an export tax. You are forbidden to remove 
more than three thousand marks of German 
money from the country. Nor can you take out 
more than a nominal amount of American, 
English, French, Italian, Swiss or Dutch money 
without a permit. If you bring this money into 
Germany you must go to your consul and ar- 
range for a permit to take it home. 

In the case of the little party I traveled with, 
we knew nothing about these rules and regula- 
tions until we reached the Holland border. In 
Italy we had heard the rumor of such a regula- 


traveling on the same train, a through train on 
the main line from Berlin to Amsterdam. 

It was another case of ‘‘’Raus!”’ for every last 
passenger on the train—‘“‘’raus mit” the pas- 
sengers and ‘“‘’raus mit’ the luggage. There 
were half a dozen husky officials in green uni- 
forms, and apparently it was their job to turn 
out every last item your luggage contained and 
confiscate anything that looked like German- 
made goods. Nor can it be said that they were 
in any way polite or gentle about it. Before we 
could open the grips for them they pounced 
upon a cheap umbrella bought in Munich on a 
rainy day for the equivalent of sixty cents. 
That was instantly confiscated. The uniformed 
husky merely barked “‘ Deutschland !”’ snatched 
it from me and tossed it on the confiscation 
table. Then he seized some feminine garments 
and did likewise. He scooped up a handful of 
trinkets and odds and ends, and they were gone. 
Ditto a seal-leather hand bag, several small 
leather vanity cases. Each seizure was accom- 
panied by the triumphant grunt, ‘ Deutsch- 
land!” 

Having finished with the confiscation of the 
obviously German goods two huskies went to 
work on anything else they could find that 
might have been German. There were a pair of 
slippers bought in Philadelphia and some patent- 
leather shoes purchased in New York and 
stamped with the name of an American manu- 
facturer that appealed to them. But here they 
met with strenuous resistance by the female 
members of the party. By that time the men 
were undergoing personal search in little booths 
provided for the purpose. You were compelled 
to show your wallets and pocketbooks and the 
money they contained. If you had a bulging 
pocket you had to empty it. The search was 
complete and thorough, as rigorous as any war- 
time search, except for the fact that you were 
not compelled to undress. 


NG Ban on Wooden Snakes 


MERGING from the “‘frisking’’ booth we 
found the battle still waging between the 
ladies and the customs huskies over the slippers 
and shoes. It was finally necessary to call in two 
chief officials to save these belongings from con- 
fiscation. It was also due to theleniency of these 
upper officers that we were permitted to take 
out three wooden snakes and half a dozen small 
china dolls. They also brushed aside a mechan- 
ical tin fish palpably made in Germany. So you 
are safe, if you are so disposed, to bring some- 
thing in the wooden snake and tin fish line home 
to the youngsters. But take warning in the 
case of field glasses, opera glasses or any sort of 
optical goods, silks, leather goods, furs, um- 
brellas and jewelry. To be absolutely on the 
safe side, see all the consular officials you can 
obtain audience with before you set out for the 
border. Get a permit and pay the export tax, 
for once your purchases are confiscated there is 
no recourse or redress. They do provide you 
with a receipt for the goods taken, but this 
receipt is of no value for the purposes of 
reclamation or rebate. It merely tells you that 


merely a case of collecting an export tax, why 
not have the shopkeeper notify you of the 
existence of the regulation, collect the export 
tax with the purchase price and issue a receipt 
that would serve as an export permit when 
attached to the purchased article? 

In all fairness I should add that this new 
export rule is not aimed particularly at Amer- 
icans. It applies to all foreigners and also to 
German citizens who leave the country. Never- 
theless it savors too much of the wartime iron 
fist and is bound to sow new seeds of enmity at a 
time when the German people are desperately 
in need of friends and well-wishers. 


The Exchange “Industry” 


HOPPING for exchange is another form of 
bargain hunting in Europe that cannot fail 
to interest, mystify and amaze Americans who 
are making their first crossing this year. Very 
few of us at home have more than the vaguest 
notion of the processes of buying and selling 
exchange. The dollar takes us everywhere on 
this continent. It is an advantage that saves 
us an infinite amount of time and money in our 
traveling and in our commerce. In Europe a 
considerable multitude are supported by the un- 
productive process of exchanging money and 
shaving off commissions at both ends, the buy- 
ing end and the selling end. It wasn’t quite so 
bad when money values were stable, but since 
the war it has been a hectic business. 

You get the feeling after a month or so in 
Europe that banking and dealing in some form 
of exchange is the principal activity in the 
great cities. Banks, banks, banks, at every 
turn. Exchange booths everywhere. You will 
find them in hotel lobbies, in railroad stations, 
in theater lobbies, even in barber shops. And 
they are all more or less liberally provided with 
every kind of currency that the paper-money- 
swamped nations of Europe are still turning 
out with rapid-fire printing presses. 

Probably the most astonishing feature of it 
all is that no two of these exchange enterprises, 
be they big or little,- will quote you the same 
rate on any given day. 

A great many of the Americans I met who 
live on the dollars they get from home devote an 
extraordinary amount of time shopping round 
for the best rates of exchange. I met a young 
woman in Berlin who had squandered five hours 
at it in one day, taxying from bank to bank and 
exchange booth to exchange booth. She was 
converting twenty dollars into marks. At her 
first stop she was offered 300 marks to the 
dollar; at the last place she triumphantly ob- 
tained 302 marks, a gain for her day’s toil of 
40 marks. Her taxi charges must have run up 
to four or five hundred marks, but that didn’t 
spoil her day. She had spurned at least a dozen 
former Prussian array officers who had offered 
her what she referred to as a cutthroat rate on 
her twenty dollars. Prussian army officers, I 
should explain, have found employment liber- 
ally throughout Germany in banks, insurance 
companies and government bureaus. They 
seem to have settled down to peaceful white- 
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tion being proposed. But the shopkeepers in 
Munich and Berlin said there was no such law. 
A German editor told me that such a law was 
being framed, but that it had not been passed. 

With all these assurances we felt compara- 
tively safe to buy a few presents and necessities 


your goods have been confiscated because of 
your negligence in failing to obtain an export 
permit. What becomes of the merchandise 
after it is confiscated is not stated. Possibly it 
goes back into trade and is sold over and over 
again to unsuspecting tourists. 








collared jobs that are at least respectable if not 
exciting. I imagine the bankers enjoy having 
them around, as they are a fearless lot and all of 
them handy with a gun. Bank robberies are 
noticeably few. 
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XV 


HE attend- 
ant in the 
large-figured 


costume at Ma- 
dame Gaunt’s 
ushered Pete Sc- 
bastian, followed 
by Gret’n Ann and 
John Particula, 
into the place of 
the mysteries. She 
was specially def- 
erential toward 
Pete and paid little 
attention to Gret’n 
Ann and John Par- 
ticula, whom she 
regarded as mere 
children. But 
Gret’n Ann was at 
least an observant 
child. She lagged 
behind a step or 
two and cast sharp glances about her. When she came upon 
a door which seemed to open to the basement she manifested 
a strange interest. She halted like a housebreaker and made 
certain that she was not observed. Then she tried the door. 
It opened to a closed stairway which descended. She closed 
the door noiselessly and hurried to catch up with John 
‘Particula. 

An audience had assembled, a score of persons perhajis. 
They were mostly women, nearly all clad in mourning, and a 
majority of them wore veils. They sat rather rigidly without 
speaking to one another save for an occasional whisper. 
They were, on the whole, depressingly obscure, because of 
the very dim light in the room. The attendant moved for- 
ward with Pete as if he were a guest of honor; but Gret’n 
Ann, detaining him an instant with a tug at his arm, whis- 
pered nervously that she and John Particula would take 
seats in the rear, if he didn’t mind. He didn’t mind. He 
concluded that she was a bit frightened, and he wasn’t much 
surprised. He didn’t feel any too cheerful himself. But 
where a lady of refinement and of an affectionate dispesition 
is concerned, what gentleman ever stands back?—especially 
if the lady longs to be with him and is having a _heart- 
breaking time in locating him? 


ADAME GAUNT entered the room after the audience 

was assembled. She did this impressively. A chair be- 

side a table had been placed for her. The curtains concealing 

the place of the mysterious cabinet were still drawn. She 

became a mere blur, solemn and motionless, against the dark 

hangings. Somewhere in an adjoining room soft music was 
heard—a piano of a lugubrious sound. 

After an impressive delay the curtains on their jingling 
rings moved slowly back as if of their own volition. The 
stage was revealed, bare of everything save the framework 
cabinet. Madame Gaunt arose and made a brief address. 
The audience was invited to note that there was no one on 
.the stage, and no way of approaching the stage save through 
the audience. She invited any who cared to do so to step up 
and examine the cabinet. It seemed that no one wished to 
do anything that might place them in the attitude of base- 
minded skeptics. So Madame Gaunt went to the cabinet 
frame and drew the curtains into place. The soft music in 
the adjoining room was resumed like a wail. 

There was another trying moment of suspense. Madame 
Gaunt moved away from the cabinet. Then a shudder ran 
through the room. A white hand appeared between the folds 
of the curtain about the cabinet and softly pushed them 
aside. In the obscure opening a white form stood dimly 
revealed. The spirit lady was present! She was in filmy 
white from head to foot, save that the folds parted above her 
face and flowed away on either side. Her face was of a star- 
tling pallor; her features were rigid, her eyes unseeing. She 

' moved slowly forward as if she were on rubber wheels. 

Madame Gaunt proceeded to receive whatever messages 
she was prepared to impart. There was a message for Mrs. 
Hull. Was Mrs. Hull present? Ah, she was! The message 
was from her departed husband. Mrs. Hull, draped in 
widow’s weeds, became aghast. How did Madame Gaunt 
know she was a widow? Most extraordinary. Madame 
Gaunt had never seen her until that night. The message 
from the departed husband was to the effect that he was very 
happy. Mrs. Hull began to weep. One may wonder why. 
Had it been her aim, during his mundane sojourn, to render 
him unhappy? 





THEY HAD NOT BETRAYED HIM; 
AND THANK HEAVEN, HE WOULD 
NOT BETRAY THEM, EITHER 


M arwer was also a message for Mrs. Capart. Was Mrs. 
Capart present? She was—a childlike young woman, also 
in mourning, seated by a gentleman somewhat older than 
herself. There was a loved one, Madame Gaunt declared, 
who wished to communicate with Mrs. Capart—a departed 
child, a lovely child. The message was an injunction to 
mamma to be good. Mrs. Capart began to sob softly against 
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the shoulder of the gentleman who sat next to her. Here 
again seemed cause for wonder—as to the tears. Did Mrs. 
Capart secretly long to have her fling? Was it hard that she 
should be enjoined to be good? 

Gret’n Ann, seated stiffly by John Particula’s side, looked 
on and grew stiffer instant by instant. She considered Ma- 
dame Gaunt a grand rascal. She did not believe that the 
spirit visitor was anything less than a common cheat. She 
was a regular person who had come up through the floor, 
because she couldn’t come any other way. She drew encour- 
agement in her belief from John Particula, who nudged her 
and placed his hand over his mouth, denoting derision. 

But now Madame Gaunt had got around to Pete Sebas- 
tian. The spirit visitor had a message for Pete. His soul 
mate was standing desolate outside the gate, in a manner of 
speaking. The spirit visitor could see this 
soul mate as plain as day. She—the soul 
mate—was eating her heart out, waiting and 
pining for her own true affinity to seek her 
out and claim her. She held perfect bliss in 
her hands. She was of the most remarkable 
a refinement and elegance, but, above every- 
thing else, she was gentle and affectionate. 


wz, 


““I’VE A MESSAGE 
ahd iy ida | 
HOME; 


FER YOU,’’ SHE SAID. 
TIME FER US TO GO 
I’LL TELL YOU THE REST WHEN WE GIT THERE’’ 


John Particula nudged Gret’n Ann. Gret’n Ann, stealthily 
regarding Madame Gaunt, put fortha hand and seized John 
Particula’s. She got up, ‘bringing him to his feet. They 
turned away noiselessly and made their exit unseen and 
unheard. At that moment Madame Gaunt was giving heed 
to the spirit messenger. Gret’n Ann led the way to the door 
opening to the basement. She looked about her warily and 
announced “‘I’m going down there and see what I can see.” 

John Particula was not at all disinclined to go with her. 


bw 2 descended the stairway noiselessly. They opened 
a door at the foot and peeped out. The basement was 
only a little lighter than the room above, but there was light 
enough to serve Gret’n Ann’s purpose. She noted, first, a 
stairway which ascended, she judged, immediately beneath 
that point in the floor which the cabinet covered. To her 
dismay she perceived a man, a decidedly rough-appearing 
fellow, standing guard near that stairway. 

She turned to John Particula and by a gesture warned 
him to be silent. He moved forward and looked, and he too 
saw the man in the basement. The presence of this guardian 
was the more sinister because he remained silent as a statue. 

Gret’n Ann continued her investigation, without moving 
from cover. Quite near her a cupboard stood against the 
wall. A door partly ajar revealed garments of a peculiar 
kind—white robes, a little soiled, which had veils attached. 
This open cupboard was scarcely more than a step distant. 
Gret’n Ann placed her lips to John Particula’s ear, covering 
both lips and ear with her hand. “I’m going to get that 
white thing hanging out there,” she whispered. 

He looked again. He motioned her to remain where she 
was. He slipped out and returned with a robe, complete, 
with veil and headdress. 
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She inspected it hurriedly and found it to be a perfectly 
simple affair. It slipped on over the head, and there it was. 
She had it on before John Particula could fathom her inten- 
tion. She whispered again: ‘I’m going to climb up that 
stairway.” 

He moved his lips to her ear and replied “ All right.” 

She reflected. ‘‘ But-that feller there r 

John Particula replied: ‘‘I’ll take care of him. You go 
straight to the stairs and go up and don’t pay any attention 
to anything else.” 

She was trembling, despite her resolution, as she crossed 
the floor and came within the radius of a lantern’s beams. 
She moved silently. She had almost attained the bottom 
step when the man who guarded the way turned upon her 
with a start. He regarded her with consternation for an 
instant, and then he stepped forward to intercept her. 

She-feared that all was lost, and then she heard a rushing 
sound. John Particula had flung himself forward in the best 
manner of a whole half back and was hugging the legs of the 
man who guarded the way. The man resisted violently, 
though as silently as possible, but in vain. He clutched at 
the disappearing feet of Gret’n Ann. In her later explana- 
tion of what occurred she said that she ‘‘ kicked back and 
landed on something soft and bumpy, like a man’s face.” 
This must have been the timely thing to do, since she was 
instantly free of the detaining hand which had been laid 
upon her. 

Meantime Madame Gaunt was receiving further accounts 
of how Pete Sebastian’s soul mate was literally holding out her 
arms to him. But in the very midst of an impassioned mes- 
sage the spirit visitor lifted her head like a hunted creature 
in the forest. Madame Gaunt also betrayed the greatest 
astonishment and fear. There was a sound as of conflict in 
the basement. Then another spirit visitor-emerged from the 
cabinet, white and mysterious appearing, save for a lock of 
bobbed hair which escaped from the headdress and a shock- 
ingly inappropriate shuffle of feet, instead of the usual 
soundless, gliding movement. 

The first spirit visitor seemed to lose something of 
her passive quality. She sprang aside and stared in- 
credulously at her sister spirit visitor. It must really 
have seemed extraordinary to the audience, this be- 
havior of spirit visitor Number One. If one may 
come unhindered, why not more than one? The noise 
in the basement was becoming thoroughly mundane. 
It sounded like a fight. Madame Gaunt unceremoni- 
ously escaped from before the eyes of the audience, 
followed by a figure in white. 





N THE midst of the ensuing confusion the second 

spirit visitor to emerge from the cabinet tramped 
up to Pete Sebastian. “I’ve a message fer you,” she 
said. “It’s time fer us to go home; I'll tell you the 
rest when we git there.” 

At that moment John Particula came rushing into 
the room, also by way of the mysterious cabinet. 
He was disheveled, but victorious and rejoicing. He 
wended his way past startled onlookers to Gret’n Ann. 
“I knocked him out,’’ he shouted. 

Whereupon Pete Sebastian and Gret’n Ann and 
John Particula took their leave, hurriedly and uncere- 
moniously, from Madame Gaunt’s establishment just 
before a police patrol drove up before the house with 
a loud sounding of its gong. It appeared that a 
neighbor had telephoned word of sounds of assault 
and battery in the basement. 

At home, an hour later, Pete and Gret’n Ann sat 
in the drawing-room concluding the tale of their ad- 
venture. Stella was out in the kitchen, giving final 
instructions for the night to a servant. 

“‘T don’t think we need to tell Stella,” 

“‘Well,’agreed Gret’n 
Ann, “if you don’t want 
to tell her, I won’t.” 

Pete nodded his head , 
with satisfaction and , 
leaned forward to say, : 


(Continued on Page 26) 


said Pete. 








HE DID NOT KNOW IT 
WAS GRET’N 
ANN UNTIL 
SHE SPOKE 
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HAVE SOUP EVERY DAY FOR LUNCHEON 


Delicious Vegetables 
in every spoonful ! 








: 
4 ; 

if Just taste it! Every time 
m" you dip your spoon into 
; Campbell’s Vegetable 
i“ Soup you are rewarded 


with luscious, hearty food 


i 
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“fie nt. sv x" 
b JOSEPH CaMpBELLCOMPANY 9} 6 


’ CAMDEN,N.J.,U.SA- 












Fifteen tempting succulent vegetables, substantial 
cereals, rich invigorating meat broth in a thick, filling 
soup, heavy-laden with tastiness and nourishment! 
’ ° » Nobody can say I’m a dummy 
It’s a joy to be hungry and have Campbell's For with Campbell's I always am chummy. 


At night or at noon 


: : I’m right there with my spoon 
Vegetable Soup to give your appetite such fun! Tahinnsale ol ear ent nee 


Dainty little peas, baby limas, Chantenay carrots, 
golden turnips, diced potatoes—whites and sweets 
—chopped cabbage, full-ripe tomatoes, sugary corn, 
crisp celery,alphabet macaroni, barley, Frenchleeks, 












okra, fresh parsley, and other choice ingredients 
are all blended into this one delightful, popular 
| soup. Order Campbell's Vegetable today. 





21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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in the heartiest ‘You're all 
right, Gret’n Ann 
Gret'’n Ann only rocked and gazed at him. 
‘*How old are you?”’ asked Pete suddenly. 
‘Fifteen és 
‘How do you like my name?’ 
‘| like it fine,”’ she replied. , 
‘‘Tust the Pete part, or the Sebastian too?”’ 
‘Ll like it all.”’ 
‘You like your own name pretty well too?” 
‘Mine? Peebles? No! I jest despise it. It 
sounds like a Dutchman trying to say people.” 
Pete wanted to laugh; but he had a serious 
just then. He regarded her with an t 


‘How,”” he asked, ‘‘ would you 


manner possible, 


" asked Pete. 


UT Pose 
prisoning glance 
ike to grow up and marry me 

She replied lightly, uninterruptedh 


‘I'd like it all right, though I never thought I" 


rocking 


} 


ire much fer a fat feller.’’ 

He did not apprehend that he need be d 
couraged by thi He went forward with the 
completion of his plan “You'll go te cho 


“There'll be plenty of time. A 


then we'll get married.” 


first he said 


‘Il don’t know about goin’ to school,”’ she 
said, ‘‘but I guess I'll grow up fast enough.”’ 
“Oh, you'll have to go to school,’’ he declar 
She regarded him intently nd sudder 
c a ae VV might go to school t etl , h,; 
If | was to leave you alone i ng’s 


Madame Gaunt lives close by 


“Don't, Gret’n Ann,” he implored her. ‘That HI 


woman—well, human natur’ He broke off 
suddenly; Stella was entering the room. 

She turned on more light and sat down with pleased in- 
terest beside Gret’n Ann. She wanted to know all about her 
visit to the family that had taken her in the first night. 

Gret’n Ann began eagerly to describe the visit. Pete, too, 
put in a word now and then. Indeed, between them they 
drew an altogether fascinating picture of the Terrible Ten. 

XV] 
TE ARE now to'behold a new Gret’n Ann, the Gret'n 
\ Ann who came back from the Misses Lee’s Select S« hool 
for Young Ladies three years after the events last recorded. 
Gret'n Ann had gone away to school to scorn and she had 
remained to enjoy a kind and degree of happiness which she 
had never dreamed could be within the reach of anyone. 

The school of the Misses Lee was in a village in Virginia, 
where there were mountains and springs and ivied porches 
and quaint old characters—and a clear atmosphere which 
made all these things, including the old characters, look as 
though they had been freshly painted. There were an amaz 
ing number of tranquil days, and pretty festivals in the early 
There were meet 
dormitories 


months of the vear in magic woodlands. 
nature in 
[There were new dresses. 


ings of a deliciously 
other than one 

Gret'n Ann was a marked girl the 
she instantly became a favorite. And in a very few months 
she was transformed in many ways, though her heart re 


surreptitious 
Own. 


moment she arrived: 


mained unchanged. She was allowed a little more money 
than the junior Miss Lee considered quite proper for a young 
lady; but then the senior Miss Lee justly pointed out that 
she did not spend it in unladylike ways, but rather with the 
ty of a good child. Quite incidentally 


rapture and genet 
t She studied energetically 


she became a proficient student 
and faithfully 

Pete wrote a brief letter every time he sent her allowance 
It was never much of a letter, but Gret’n Ann always hugged 
it to her heart and sn iled 

And Stella wrote, rather 
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Gretn-Amm 


(Continued from Page 24) 





MOVED AWAY FROM HER, SUDDENLY COLD AND STII 


saying ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ and ‘‘ No, sir,”’ in the best manner of all 
little Kelleys everywhere. But there was something in the 
kind and natural manner of Pete and Stella which enabled 
the little Kelleys to slip down out of their chairs in almost no 
time and find themselves perfectly at home. 

An extraordinary friendship developed between Pete and 
John Particula. John Particula, it is true, was away much of 
the time; he was now at the state university. But he came 
to Arkester for all the holidays and occasionally there was a 
Saturday and Sunday at home. 

As for Gret’n Ann and Pete Sebastian, who, it will be 
borne in mind, were betrothed man and maid, they had not 
seen each other during the three long years of Gret’n Ann's 
absence. When the first summer vacation approached the 
senior Miss Lee wrote an elegant letter to Peter Sebastian, 
Esquire, informing him that his ward, Miss Peebles, had 
been invited by one of her schoolmates to spend the summer 
on a picturesque old estate in the vicinity of the school. If 
Miss Peebles might accept this invitation, certain of her 
studies might be continued during the summer; and more 
over, the schoolmate, Miss Martha Hearten, was—accord 
ing to Miss Lee —of one of the most distinguished families of 
the South, and Miss Peebles’ sojourn with a family at once 
so hospitable and distinguished could not but further those 
ends which all true education holds constantly in view. Pet: 
Sebastian declared that it would be a first-rate idea for 
Gret'n Ann to spend the summer with her kind friends. 


Bei scan was another letter from one of the Misses Lec 
when the second summer vacation was at hand The 
Heartens were going to spend the summer in the West Indies, 
she wrote, and Miss Martha Hearten, with the cordial ap 
probation of her distinguished parents, had besought Miss 
Peebles to accompany them. Again Pete Sebastian arose 
to the occasion It would be the very thing for Gret’n Ann, 
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he declared. And so Gret’n Ann went away to the 
West Indies instead of coming back to Arkester 

Pete had one secret sorrow, which was Stella's 
secret sorrow too. Marvin, the youth who had 
once been a member of their household, seemed 
to have forgotten them. There had been letters 
at first, but letters which left them cold. He was 
studying this or that composer, with this or that 
master—names which meant nothing to Pete, 
much less to Stella. And then his letters had 
Iwindled away to nothing. The last of all ex 
hibited a kind of patronizing kindness, which both 
Pete and Stella felt and resented keenly, and then 
there was silence. 


Sb EACH other they talked guardedly of their 
loss, secretly hoping they were mistaken and 
that the old Marvin would again write or appeat 
But when hope perished Pete assumed a cheerful 
ur and declared ; got Gret’n 
Ann.” 

Then at last her school di 
was actually coming hom« 

On the day she was expected to arrive in Ar- 
kester, Pete Sebastian, almost helpless with ex 
citement, at last called up the Railway 


Infor 


‘Anyway, we've 


Vs en le | and she 


Bureau of 
ition to ask about train schedul He 
the telephone with one { 


sed upon his n nd \ train was due toa 


from the south that afternoon at four o'clock. 


( iway {rot 


He 
experienced a complete awakening now. She was 
coming home! She was even now actually on the 
way, on a train that was rushing toward Arkester 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. She was an edu- 

cated young woman, and she was coming home to marry 
him! 

He resolved to put aside his hickory shirt and jean 
trousers and dress appropriately in honor of her home- 
coming. He would meet her at the station in such guise that 
she must be proud of him. He realized fully what this would 
mean—the establishment of a precedent to which she might 
decide to hold him. But at half past ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, when Stella Sebastian was in the kitchen making 
preparations for lunch and Pete was in the drawing-room 
alone, getting out the best of his new records to be played in 
honor of Gret'n Ann's return, there was an eager ste p on the 
front porch and the doorbell was rung impatiently. 

Pete went to the door. 

It was a sort of turban that he saw first, a thing of silk and 
flowers, compact, shapely, a little magical. He could recall 
afterward that at about the same time he saw two elabo 
rately wound locks of hair where he should have seen human 
ears. He scarcely saw the two beaming eves at all: it 
blinded him to look at them. He did not know it was Gret'n 
\nn until she spoke. 

\ velvety voice, filled with the rapture of vanished joys 
regained, whispered with rapture, ‘* Pete!”’ 

And Gret’n Ann was in his arms. His comment —his first 
comment—was deplorable. He said ‘‘Well, I'll be gosh 
darned.’’ He took her by the shoulders and held her away 
from him and looked at her, his eyes beaming more and mort 
fondly. 

She laughed almost in the manner of a great lady, yet lik 
a very happy girl too. He noted with amazed delight that 
her skin was like silk, that her eyes were dewy, that her hair 
was altogether wonderful. But these, after all, were not 
alone what made the great transformation. Gret'n Ann was 


clothed in delectable raiment. Pete would have said, falter 
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SROM thi ra ngl 
k small beginning great 
good resulted. 

When Mrs. Bill 
to call on Stella 
tian to make certat 
that the home of the S 
bastians was a_ suitabl 
place tor (sret'n Ann 
yenuine friendship W 
immediately formed 
Chere wasthe beginning of 
a sort of alliance between 
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went 
“\ bas 


the two 


NOUSCS, ad af 
vantageo the one sick 
is to the other Che little 
Kelleys, in due time, were 


taken to et the Sebas- 


1 ns in their big hous 





They ‘began by sitting 





ing for a word, that she looked —swell 
She invaded the hous 
as a bird of fine plumage 
enters a dark forest She 
looked back over her 
. shoulder ist is the bag 
gage truc k stopped before 
t aanid the house She called out 
“ » Pete Wo It yu shi \ 
' where to put 
hings And she added 
like l bur st ot song 
‘Where's Stella?”’ 
Pete stood staring after 
her until she vanished 


\VI1 


WEEN she came down 
there had been an 
other transformation. She 
was clad in delicate green, 
in a garment which Pete 
Sebastian would have de- 
scribed as a sort of bag, 
though he would have 
admitted that he had 
never seen sucha bag be 
fore; it was “sort o’puffed 
out about the middle and 
drawed in about the bot 
tom’’; this I gleaned from 
Pete. And it had what 
you'd call an undergrowth 
of the color of new-minted 
silver that showed about 
the edges. And—‘‘she 
didn’t have no forehead 
ner ears at all, so fer’s you 
could see. Her hair growed 
down low and tight.”’ 
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even danger 
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surplus cuticle about the base 
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But now manicuring has be 
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any other polish. The new 


asily, dries instantly an 
eaves a brilliant, delicatels 


tinted luster that resists fr 
uent washings. Used as 

finishing touch it will mak 
a manicure last just twice 
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who have armies of admirers! 

Directors whose reputations are built on 
scores of successes! 

These are the famed bearers of Paramount’s 
great banner, each a great artist, each dedicated 
to better pictures! 

Some have played in Paramount Pictures or 
directed Paramount Pictures, throughout their 
brilliant careers. 

Some have been attracted to Paramount by 
the lure of a world-wide audience. 

The greatest screen artists naturally seek the 
greatest field for their genius—the plots of the 
most famous authors, the unique equipment of 
the biggest organization. 

Like a precious stone their genius requires 
setting. 
yo nd Paramount sets it. In fifteen thousand thea- 

tres daily it shines. It scintillates to the whole 
civilized world. 

See it at your own theatre. 

Tell your manager you want Paramount 
Pictures. He is booking next season’s programs 
now. 
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If it’s a Paramount Picture: it’s the best show in town 
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The garden basket—thirteen inches in diameter 


) 


1s @ real work of art in lovely landscape 










The violet has inspired even 
the color for this small and 
dainty ring-handled basket. 


Conventionalized 
rose sprays border 
this two-handled basket. 


NLIKE many branches of handicraft, raffia basketry has the 
advantage of requiring only a small outlay for materials, from 
which, with care and a little practice, very desirable results 
may be obtained. Nolessons are necessary, if instructions are carefully 
foliowed, and a surprising number and variety of baskets may be 
made from a small bunch of reeds and a few well-selected colors. : 
The tools for working are blunt-pointed carpet needles, thimble and ie 


scissors, which every woman already possesses. 
With a few strands of raffia and a reed or two, one 
may work anywhere at any time. Only four stitches 
ire necessary for even the most elaborate basket 
The “lazy squaw,”’ which holds the reeds to 
gether either singly or in groups, and which, or a 
part of which, figures in most of the other stitches 
The winding stitch, which is made simply by 
winding the raffia over the reed between the groups 
of lazy squaw stitches, and which should be very 
tight and smooth, keeping the reed well covered. 
The block stitch, which is formed by binding two 
reeds together by sewing the raffia over and over 
them, with the smooth edges of the raffia just 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Raffia in-Artistic Wi 


By GERTRUDE P. ASHLEY 





The oval pansy basket, eight inches long and 
six inches wide, will prove most useful. 





The pansy-wreathed flower 


basket will inspire one with 


a desire to go a-gardening. 


} 





Who could desire a more intriguing work- 
basket than the bowl-shaped one above ? 
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Almost too pretty fo cover up even with the choicest Bonbons are sure to taste better if eaten 
blossoms is this flower tray, which may be adapted out of this very attractive “box.” 


for cards or sandwiches for the summer porch. 


Th é blu e 
pla que atihe 


right has a 
center of meadow 
grasses andis fourteen 

inches in diameter. At the 
left is an interesting development 


of russet,orange and brown, brightened wiih 


blues and lavenders. It is fifteen inches in diameter. 
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appearance alone. 
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tion of an archi- 
tect’s studio, a 
little flower shop 
and offices. The 
style is modified 
English architec- 
ture with outside 
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HY should any town, suburb or village per 
mit the erection of ugly thrown-together 
buildings for commercial purposes when thes« er 
same buildings can be made, at a trifle more expense, a 
lasting tribute to the people’s good taste? Almost every 
town that one visits presents these unsightly land 
marks. This is the section which is most likely to meet This group of Old English style buildings 
the eye of the traveler as the train carries him through is located in Upper Monte lair, New Fer- 
the town or to your depot. Is his first impression fa- cy, and shelters under its roof the pe st 
vorable, or 1s it necessary to apologize by explaining that offi e and a shop or two, with comfortab 
the attractive homes are at the other side of town? No : : Ge et se 
apologies are required in towns imbued with lots of aparaants anon. Tne eer, ee 
civic pride. finish stucco and red bri R, ornamented 
When builders can be convinced that store buildings with half timbers. The buildings are ar- 
are better investments if attractive, because they draw 
a better class of merchants, then we shall have towns complete the block. 


thle 





your 
Be: 


matte 


ranged so that additions may be erected to 


Stu 
and suburbs wiicre no line can be drawn oes 
between residences and stores. hectare 

The people who live in these sections WaVs. 
are the only ones who can mend matters. J 1s 
Each of the little shops illustrated on this in the 
page is a creditable advertisement to its the w 


proprietor. Isn’t that alone an incentive 
to him to ‘‘make good”’ and to take an 


especial interest in the community in It 
veneral? Because it is a butcher shop oO! , an 4 
P wiereitie i toy , and | 
a bakery is no reason why it should not ) ne acon i | 
i ; ray , nue nair s 
be distinctive in it rchitecture \r > d y ina } \ 
: Pea : 7 
other eyesore 1s the displ of unsight! 7 ae : 
len Man ther ve p on por ”» , ! f 
ire itter] Tt mm e } th The ; ‘ 2 f | 
lgns pla ered ovet r fror Cs ong : 
can be made artistic without detracting WI 
trom theu purpose on v 
‘ leligh 
B ) i portion of 2 ork p Vi , Camden, Net ; 
r Wh 
Sorsey. his community believes that its commercial building . 
] washi 
{ 4 ‘ ‘ raci ‘ é ? len 4 T pie 4iv1Ing ovel y 
»s : : i : ' f : - effect 
e shops have just as pretty little homes as though they lived in an The | 
i 3 - , . 4 
partment house in the residential section. 
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A little candy store use M 
that is the pride of and e 
the town in which and it 
it is located. It no m:z 
was restored by the If 5 
owner ft I , your | 
nal ¢ y 
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rHE INTERIOR OF THE COLONIAL CANDY STORE CONVENIENCE AND GOOD APPEARANCE UNDER ONE ROOF thoror 






























Dress Your Hair to Emphasize 

Your Best Lines Only 
Begin by studying your profile. If 
you have a short nose, do not put your 
hair on the top of your head; if you 
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| How To Have Beautiful 
Hair and Make Yourself 
More Attractive 


VERYWHERE you go your hair is no- 


ticed most cri tics lly 














People judge you by its appearance. 

































































It tells the world what vou are. 
If you wear your hair becomingly and mired by every ; 
always have it beautifully clean and well Mulsified at any drug store or toilet 
kept, it adds more than anything else to inywhere in the world. A 4-our 
ast for montns. 
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re { 
matter v4 What a Child’s Hair Needs 

st iy vi ’ il ] OK at th ers 
front. tl * anne , “NHI DRI N should be taught, early 

) , Lie | git ul Vv Us ‘ ; . 
ways. See Just how it looks best. ee ae ee ee — , re A pro} dag f the hair is « tial. 

¢ LA ii crit ict “ilUll ai i ‘ ‘ Lit > » ‘ + , ] n mn > } ryt } y , 
\ slight cl re tl \ ' r hair . . i (se your chilare into the habit of shan 
slight change 1¢ \ l SS la ( aes tl t sti + th, 1) , 1 
1 ¢l r dirt that stick a Saeee their hair regularly once a week. Put tw t t 
in the wav vou care for it, makes all the difference in 4 ae See ae a ouial " , Mulsified lather : at ew ~ 3p . ‘ : 
: “- fter rubbing chy, ¢ amy\ ulsined lather, at nt tf Mulsifed in a cup i wit} t 

the w rid 1n its appearance. A ; " ai a “ ’ SPO lis ¢ ] Med l ¢ uy} & SS 

- " +] rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly—always using clear, warm water. Then wet the hair a Sc vith 

n caring fo ve hair ampooing is always the mos arm water. hen and alp 
2 ’ v fresh warm water 

nesta’ Sane esn, arm V ater. fo : : warm water. P ur the Mu sified a over th } 

. : ; Then use another application of Mulsified, again ' —, aod 

I tl n N I L t L i I ks ther and rubhing it in } hetor = . 

working up a lather and rubbing in briskly as before. : 
. V 
, Vay S - 
, [wo water sually suth ts; washing 
S , } , +? ‘ 
W) — I A 
Y r wh SS 


V\ = = amt properly. an ’ . ‘ , i — se pr | how this reg 














































\ Whil our hair must have frequent and regular two changes of good warm water and f wed with a will improve tl e ap 
washing to keep it be autiful, it cannot stand the harsh rinsing in coid water! pearanc of the Nalir, — 
- effect of free alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. \fter a Mulsified shampoo you will find tl Nair and you will be teach ‘ 
aa The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance ing your child a habit | 8, 
hetttle and ruins it of being much thicker and heavier than it is. that will be appreci- =: 
That ts whs discriminating women, everywhere, now If you want to always be remembered for your ated in after-life, fora Qs: 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain luxuriant head of hair Sa) 
ind entirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. is something every . jazi 
nd it does not dry the scalp or make the hair britth his regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp man and woman feels : Soi 
no matter how often vou use it soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh looking mighty proud of. ah 
‘ ‘ . ; “Ni 
If von want to see h Ww lly D itifu u can mak : = 
’ 4 
your | tt w this s t £ ge 
WAT KIN Ss BL St somtigs 


A Simple, Easy Method 
3 
IRST, put two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
In a cup or glass with a little warm water. Then 
: wet the hair and scalp with clear, warm water. Pour 
the Mulsified evenly over the hair and rub it thoroughly) 


all over the scalp and throughout the entire length, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in 
thoroughly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
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The 
Scotch Twins 


Fiold-A-Way Dolls Designed by 
Tessie Louise Taylor 


(The story of the Twins is on page 34.) 
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TIONS FOR MAKING FOLD-A-WAY DOLLS 
Mount dolls on old magazine cover or letterhead. When thoroughly 
dry, cut out all around dark outline and cut into lines on base to make 
the locks, also cut slits in body into which the dress tabs fit. Fold over 
directly on the dotted lines at the top of the head and the dotted lines 
at the feet, but in opposite directions. Bring the bases together and 
slide locks from one side into the slits on the opposite side. The doll 
will then stand alone 
The clothes need not be mounted, but will last longer if mounted 
n light paper before cutting out. Cut into the slits and fold directly 
n the dotted lines; clothes will then go on and off almost like your 
wn garments 
The hats should be folded, cut out, and tipped with paste so that 
the back will stick to the front part below the slits. In cutting out the 
thistle follow the same method as with the dolls, except that it is to be 
folded back along the middle as well as at the base 
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special cream for a thorough cleansing 


It removes every particle of dirt 


a“ 
“ 
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An entirely different cream to hold 
the powder and protect against 
sun and wind 


To hold the powder, one needs a cream with not a 
particle of oil, yet with such a content that it will 
work smoothly into the skin. 


Powder put directly on the skin will not stay. It 
catches on little rough agony and then flecks off 
leaving your face as shiny as if it had never been 
powdered. Yet an oily cream is worse! It works 
out, and causes a shine. The ideal powder base is 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 





It is absorbed instantly giving your skin a soft, 
velvety surface to which the powder will adhere for 


hours. This cream will not reappear in a shine 


1 
t 
] 
i. 


"2 
because it contains not a drop of oi 
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Whenever you come in from motoring or any dusty trip, your skin needs a thorough cleansing 


EVERY MOTOR TRIP YOU TAKE, YOUR SKIN PAYS Cate cream lightly on your face and neck. 
FoR. A railroad ride or a day in the city is 
often as hard on your skin. Dust and fine 
particles of dirt bore deep into your pores 
and ordinary washing cannot remove them. 


Then wipe it off gently being careful to use 
a soft cloth. You will be astonished at the | 
grime on the cloth. This kind of cleansing 
actually restores freshness and life to a fa- 
If you wish your skin to keep its youthful tigued and dulled skin. 
freshness you must give it a thorough cleans- 


ing after every dusty trip. For this you need Smooth away the first lines that appear 
cleansing cream with an oil base. It was 





, ; ; : Mad | 
nly after long experiment that experts at When the first fine lines appear is the time to a ( 
uur laboratories found just the amount of oil | be most careful of your skin. You will find gin 
necessary to penetrate the pores and work that the nightly use of this soft oil cream will in. W 
right out again bringing all the dust with it, keep your skin supple, young and smooth rns or tans it. TI 
ind pre xduced P ond’ s ( ‘old Cre am. It 1S when skin ceases fo be supple that 
' ; ais ;' ; 1460S h Pand’ 1] 
wri ‘ Old. omor na Old 
Never use a cream with too much oil, be C; nkles a a 1 zen Pe ds ‘1 al coat a 
! real the little line eing careful to rub , . " 
ause such a cream will overload your pores. oh oS Oss SE = By Dery Serer 60 fu arse from exposut wavs smooth or 
' with and not across them. besoudlts oR a 
[oo heavy a cream will stretch them. pS OSS HERONS one ; pons Yan g * . 
7 But no one cream can take perfect care of your skin Keeps the natural moisture in the skin and acts 
‘ ae ; ream cat natu 
But just take a little Pond’s Cold Cream Ag a hase for powder and a protection against exposut an invisible shield against th ving eff f 
m your finger tips. See how smooth and you need a cream without any oil—Pond’s Vanishi» wind and sun, 
ight itis. Snowy-white. Not greasy but just Cream described in the column to the right. Use both ¥ 
these creams daily. Neither contains anything that 
the oiliness you know your skin will welcome. ese creams d wat: Pg . ——e 


can promote the growth of hair or clog the pores. Get 
Just after you come in from any trip and them in convenient sizes of jars or tubes at any drug or 


‘very night before retiring, smooth this deli- department store. The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THe Ponp’s Extract Co., 
112 Hudson Street, New York 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special 


tubes of the two creams every normal skin 


Vanish Wg CHAM setts he poser “ 
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cotch Twins and the Youne Lar 


A story to be read in connection with the Scotch Twin paper dolls on page 32 of this issue.) 


NE misty, moisty 
morning in Octo 


ber, so early that 
the hoarfrost still glis- 
tened on the bracken,two 
and a girl stood 
timidly before the oak 
doors of the Castle of the 
Glencairn. They were 
Jean Campbell and her 
twin brother Jock, chil 
dren of the shepherd of 
Glen | isig, and their 
friend and neighbor, Sandy Crumpet, son of | 
also of the glen. All three were clothes they 
wore to the kirk on the Sabbath, and on each Kilmarnock 
bonnet was fastened a sprig of the evergreen pine. 

Jean lifted the knocker and let it fall with a resounding 
thump. 

In a moment the door swung back on its hinges, and there 
in the opening stood one of the servants in the castle livery. 
He looked down on them, as Jock said afterwards, “‘as if we 
were bugs, and he was minded to squash us.” 

‘Is it the young master you're wanting ?”’ said the servant. 

But before Jean could reply there was a swishing sound in 
the hall, and Alan McRae, the young laird himself, came 
whizzing down the polished banister, catapulted off the rail 
and landed within a few feet of the door. 

“Hi, there! Get 'em in, Jackson!” he called as he caught 
sight of the three figures. ‘‘They’re friends of mine, and 
they're going to do their lessons with me.” 

“Very good, sir,’’ said the servant; ‘‘maybe you'll be 
taking them up to the schoolroom yourself, sir.’’ 

“Dod! And I will then,”’ said Alan. ‘‘Come on in! 
Mother’s busy with Eppie McLean just now, so we'll go 
right up to the schoolroom; but after lessons she’s got a 
surprise for us. I know what it is, but I’m not telling. It’s 
grand, though.” 


boy S 


ier Crumpet, 


dre ssed mn the 


‘la four children started up the broad stair together, 
with Alan in the lead. 

He ushered them into a large, rather bare room, with an 
open fire burning in the grate and four desks placed side by 
side near the windows. At a small table, piled high with 
books, sat a young man, who rose as they entered and came 
forward to greet them. 

Alan introduced his friends. ‘‘ This is the Rob Roy Clan, 
Mr. McNeil,” he said. ‘I’m the chief of it and this is Jean 
Campbell; she’s as good as a boy any day. And this is her 
twin brother, Jock, and this is Sandy Crumpet. We're all 
Campbells or McGregors, except Sandy; and we've made a 
blood brother of him, so it’s just the same as if he’d been born 
one. Jock’s keen for learning; but the rest of us would rather 
range the woods of Glencairn than sit with our noses in 
books; I warn you of that.” 

Mr. McNeil laughed. 

“I’m minded that way myself,” he said; ‘and there'll be 
time for both. You're to dig at your lessons all the morning 
and spend the afternoons out-of doors; tis her ladyship’s 
wish.”’ 


In a few moments they were settled at their work, Sandy 
cowling and rumpling his red hair as he attacked his sums, 
Jocl with h eves gl ied to his book, Je in and Alan studying 
conscientiously, but occasionally glancing at the clock. In 
this way the morning hours flew by, and promptly at the 
troke of twelve the door opened and her ladyship entered 
the schoolroom, followed by the liveried servant bearing in 
his arms a huge box 

The tutor and the clan arose respectfully to greet her. 
‘It’s the surprise,’ announced Alan, beaming with im 
portance 

“Set the box down, Jackson,” said her ladyship, ‘‘and 
open it. 

\n ecstatic, long-drawn-out ‘““Oh!'’ came from the clan 


as the cover was removed and she held up before their de- 
lighted eyes four kilts made of the Campbell plaid, with 
Glengarry bonnets to match, belts, sporrans and all com- 
plete! In each bonnet was fastened a spray of the evergreen 
pine, the insigne of the clan 

‘Yes; they are 


thei 1 fa 


for the clan,”’ she said, smiling down into 
istonished ices: ‘for if in, 


is well boys; and 


is the 
strong, health 
inds, and half 
education will come from roaming the woods as you have 
been doing all summer. You boys can change right here, 
and I'll take Jean with me. In fifteen minutes lunch will be 


you are to wear them every day vy bodies are 


just as important as well-furnished n your 


ready, and I expect the clan to appear in full regalia.”’ 
N FIFTEEN minutes the transformation had taken place, 
and the clan, resplendent in their gorgeous plaids and 


radiant with delight, assembled in the dining room, where 
they hearty lunch in record time It was 
last they waved a 
ind her ladyship at the « 


disposed ota 
just one o'clock when at 
Mr. McNeil 


lown tl long drive to the 


way good-by to 
ind raced 
ites and off to the well-knowr 


ist le door 





Illustrated by the -Author 


ind well-loved forest of Glencairn. Half an 
hour later they had passed the little gray house 
on the brae where Jean and Jock lived, and en- 
tered the forest, which covered the hills for miles 
bevond. 

It was a bright, warm October day; the sun- 
light fell in patches on the thick carpet of pine 
needles and lighted the dim forest aisles with a 
dull yellow glow. 

Let’s go up to the cave, chief,’’ said Sandy. 
‘““We haven't been there once since you went off 
to London and then came back a great laird. 
We hadn't the heart.” 

I've a plan in my head,” said Alan. 

Sandy slapped his knee and chuckled. 
chief! Never without a plan in his head. 
man,” 

“Aye,” added Jock, ‘out with it, chief; and we'll do it as 


sure as eggs is eggs. 

“\ ELL, then,’ said the chief, laughing, ‘I filled my 
sporran with scraps of paper before I left home and 

we'll just have a grand game of hare and hounds and come 

back to the cave when we've caught the hare.” 

‘*Who'll be the hare?”’ asked Jean. 

“‘Tt'll be yourself, Jeannie,’’ said Alan; “for well I know 
you can run like one, and Jock, Sandy and I will be the 
hounds. Come on, Jock and Sandy,” he added; ‘‘sit here 
on this rock and we'll count five hundred with our eyes shut, 
and by that time the hare will be well gone, and we can 
follow.” 

They sat down side by side, covered their eyes and began 
counting in unison, By the time they had got to fifty Jean 
was out of sight, and when they reached five hundred she 
was a long distance off. 

It took the boys some minutes to find the trail, for she had 
not begun to scatter the paper at once. Jock found it at last 
and announced the discovery by barking like a dog down a 
rabbit hole. Sandy and Alan joined him, and the three set 
off at full cry through the woods. 

Straight up the mountain stream they followed her, past 
the waterfall, losing the scent among the rocks, finding it 
again, scrambling through thickets, 
crossing the brooks on stepping- 
stones and carrying the pursuit up 
the other bank until at last they 
reached the shores of the little lake, 
far up on the mountain, which fed 
the rushing torrent. Here, on the 
edge of the lake, the trail stopped 
suddenly. 

**Wherevercouldshe have gone ?” 
said Jock, when they had searched 
the shores of the little bay where 
the trail ended without picking it 
up again. There was a shade of 
anxiety in his voice. 


“Aye, that’s the 
Out with it, 


ANDY’S eyes grew big. ‘She 
might have been bewitched by 
water cow, maybe, and 

drowned in the | ike,” he said 
“Oh, Sandy, quit your blether 

said Alan hastily. ‘‘ 1 doubt if there 

iny such thing as water cows, and 
inyway, if there were, I'd like to 
see one that could put 


| een 
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exclamation and see him leap down the other side of 
therock. They ran after him, and the three boys tore 
up the shore over the rocks and through the bushes 
which covered a point of land just beyond the plac« 
where they had lost the trail. 

“It’s Angus Niel’s boat,’ shouted Alan. “I didn't 
know it was still here; and it’s out inthe lake! The 
oars are in it. We couldn't see it from where we were before."’ 
In less time than it takes to tell it they had rounded the 
wooded bend and had reached a point where they got quit 
a different view of the lake. There floating at a distance of 
about one hundred feet from shore was Angus Niel’s boat 
and, farther out still, bits of paper sailed lazily along, borne 
by the current of the lake. The boat was drifting slowly ir 
the same direction. 

A mile or so up the lake there was a small island, covered 
with rocks and small pines, and it was from this direction 
that the floating paperscame. Completely baffled, the boys 
stared at each other and at the boat. For a moment no one 
said a word. Then Alan suddenly began to tear off his kilt 
and before Sandy and Jock knew what he meant to do he 
had leaped into the water and was swimming out to the boat 
The water of the mountain lake was bitter cold, but the 
boat was not far away from shore and Alan soon reached 
it, and swimming behind it, pushed it toward the land, 
where Jock and Sandy beached it. In the bottom of the 
boat was a scrap of paper! 

“Jump in,” said Alan. ‘We'll have to go over to the 
island.” 

He brought the boat to land and the two boys sprang in. 

Sandy voiced the fear that was in all their minds. “It 
she’s just fallen in and drowned herself,’ he said, “we'll see 
her plaids floating. "Ti#& good thing the colors are so bright 
like; but if it should be a water cow, we'll never ——”’ 
“CANDY, stop your blether,’’ said Alan sharply, “and 

watch for the bits of paper.” 

As they neared the island the scraps grew more numerous 
‘‘We're hot on the trail now,’’ shouted Alan; ‘we'll soon 
find her.”’ 

“If she’s living,’’ added Sandy solemnly. 

The boat shot around a point of the island, and there on a 
high rock overlooking the lake sat Jean Campbell, grinning 
at them! 

The great relief at finding her was swiftly changed to in 
dignation, in Jock’s mind at least. ‘“‘There you sit, you 
limmer,’’ he shouted up at her, ‘safe and snug all the time, 
and we well-nigh worried out of our wits!”’ 

“Thinking you had fallen into the lake or been dragged 
off by a water cow!"’ added Sandy accusingly. 

“Why didn’t you call to us?”’ said Alan. 

“Well, now,” said Jean, jumping 
down from her perch and meeting 
them at the water's edge, ‘‘ 1 whistled 
and whistled until I couldn’t rais« 
another pucker, and then called until 
I was hoarse, but the wind was wrong 
Why didn’t you whistle to me?”’ 

‘‘We did,”’ shouted the three boys 

“Well, it didn’t reach me, any 
way,’ said Jean; ‘“‘and here I was 
thinking maybe I'd never be found 
until I was long dead and my bones 
lying there on the rocks!” 

‘‘However did you get loose fron 


the boat ?”’ asked Alan. 


Je in , I 


k ove! there 


is ASY enough,” said 
landed on the rox 
and when I stepped out of the boat 
my foot slipped and I gave the boat 
a shove, not meaning to, and then | 
couldn't reach it. The water is 


deep I couldn't wade after it, and | 


Jean Campbell. She'd more likely couldn't swim. So I just had to bide 

be managing them!”’ THERE YOU SIT, YOU LIMMER, SAFE here until you found me. It seemec 
‘““Aye,”’ said Jock, “that she AND SNUG ALL THE TIME, AND WI six weeks. I kept throwing the paper 

would! You ought to see her when rHINKING YOU HAD FALLEN INTO into the water, and it floated dow: 

she's redding up a Saturday. Why, THE LAKE OR BEEN DRAGGED OFI toward the outlet.”’ 

she can even manage me, that girl.”’ BY A WATER COW “Anyway, you gave us a great 


‘Well, but where is she, then?” 
said Sandy. 

They made another fruitless search among the trees and 
beaches back to the point where the trail stopped. 

“There'll be a trick about this,’’ said Jock. ‘I know her. 
Happens she’s up a tree.” 

They all three craned their necks and searched the tree 
tops with their eyes, but in vain. 

“What's that?” Alan at last, pointing to a white 
speck floating on the water. ‘It’s a piece of paper, I doubt,”’ 
cried Sandy; ‘‘and there’s another beyond, and more beyond 
that. Losh, look at ’em—clear out in the lake, ever so far.” 
Jock and Alan looked blankly at each other, and the faces 
of all grew pale. 

‘*She hasn't learned to swim, 
ing at a straw. 

Jo k shook his he ad. 
he couldn't speak. 

The chief said nothing, but he climbed to the top of a large 
rock near the water's edge and searched both land and water 
fora hope ful 
shor ked 


said 


has she?” said Alan, snatch- 


There was such a lump in his throat 


indy watched his face 


him give a 


with his eves. Jock andS 


re dismayed to hear 


fright,”’ said Jock. ‘‘Get in now, an 
we'll go home. It’s getting late.” 

Jean climbed into the boat at once. ‘‘I’m sorry you wert 
scared,’ she said. ‘‘I never meant that, but I was scares 
myself. I just almost cried up there on that rock until | 
saw you coming.” 

“You were grinning gay enough when we 
grumbled Jock. 

“I was that pleased to see you, I couldn't help it,” sai 
Jean; ‘‘and besides, I didn't know you were thinking I wa 
drowned. I just thought you were playing the game, an 
I'd play it too.” 

‘Well, anyway, it came out all right, thank goodness!’ 
said Alan soothingly. 

He brought the boat ashore, and the four started hom: 
through the darkening woods. It was dusk when they reache« 
the little gray house on the brae. There Sandy and Alan lef 
the twins. 

““T know what we'll do to-morrow afternoon,” Alan calle 
back as he started up the road to the castle. “I've a plan ir 
my head.” 

And the clan, to a man, shouted back 


saw you,’ 


‘All right, chief. 
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Not what you eat but what you 
don’t eat—is the cause 


of many troubles 


Abounding health and glo- 
rious freedom from many 
minor ailments can be secured 
by getting the right food fac- 


tors in your diet 


OU may be eating plentifully yet not 

getting the food factors you need. If 
you lack these from your meals you really 
starve your body so that your health is 
undermined. 

Only by eating the foods which give you 
the elements your body tissues crave can 
you keep natural and permanent health. 
Only in this way protect yourself from 
such complaints as digestive disturbances, 
skin disorders, and clogged intestines. 
Even more serious diseases are today con- 
sidered due to some lack in our diet. 


You can be sure of getting these needed 
food factors from Fleischmann’s Yeast, for 
it is a fresh food rich in vitamin and other 
elements your body needs. It helps you get 
more benefit from the other foods you eat. 


A natural food—not a medicine 


Many physicians today say that modern medicine 
has little to do with drugs—that it is concerned 
chiefly with food. That is why Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has been welcomed by physicians and 
hospitals all over the country as a natural cor- 
rective food. It supplies abundantly the food 
factors we know today are absolutely essential 
to health and vigor. 


Doctors prefer to recommend Fleischmann’s 
Yeast because it is fresh and has not been sub- 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
supplies the lack in your diet 


jected to any process which spoils its wonderful 
therapeutic qualities. 

There are many so-called yeast-vitamin prep- 
arations on the market. Many of them contain 
as little as one-tenth of a yeast cake. Many 
are mixed with drugs. Fleischmann’s Yeast is 
a natural food unmixed with drugs. It comes 
only in the familiar tin-foil package. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast has been used in many 
actual feeding experiments and given in clinical 
cases of certain ailments. It has been proved by 
the highest scientific research to be a pure and 
potent food which corrects the basic cause of the 
many diseases that are due to wrong eating, es- 
pecially those which are indicated by impurities 
of the skin and those which require the constant 
use of laxatives 


Fresh yeast keeps your system clean—no 
poisons accumulate in the intestines 


One of the most harmful effects of bad food habits 
is clogging the system with waste matter which 
stays in the intestines and poisons the whole 
body. It does not remove the cause of this 
trouble to take laxatives, for these merely relieve 
for a time. They weaken the muscles of the in- 
testines and keep them from doing their own 
work. Indeed, one doctor says that probably 
one of the most frequent causes of intestinal in- 
activity is the indiscriminate use of cathartics. 








Fleischmann’s Yeast as a fresh food is just the 


natural corrective you need. In tested cases it 
has restored normal functions in from 3 days to 
5 weeks. 


People like to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
in various ways 


Many like to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast plain, 
nibbling it from the cake a little at atime. Others 
prefer it in water, milk or fruit-juices. Some say 
the best way is in boiling water. Others, espe- 
cially when meals are eaten at home, like it as a 
sandwich spread or used with crackers just like 
cream cheese. leischmann’s Yeast combines 
well with almost any familiar dish on your table. 
You will find a number of ways of fixing it that 
you will like. 

Eat 2 to 3 cakes 


larly every day. 


of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu 


Place a standing order with your grocer 
200,000 grocers carry Fleischmann’s Yeast 
If your grocer is not among them, write to 
the Fleischmann agency in your nearest 
city— they will see that you are supplied. 


Send for interesting free booklet telling what 
fresh yeast has done for others and can do for 
you. Use coupon, addressing The FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. 107, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Dept. 10 01 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y 

Please send me free booklet n The New Imp 
tance of Yeast in Diet 
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Puffed Rice —Rice puffed to bubbles, thin 
Puffed Wheat—Whole Wheat steam exploded ond Ghnay, aubliee ln thele taste 
— puffed to 8 times normal size 


Two Summer Joys 


Each has its unique value—each its own delights 





These are days to serve both bubble lime and phosphates. It forms a prac- 
grains. Some prefer Puffed Rice and tically complete food. 
some Puffed Wheat in different ways ass Pak ii. ie a 
A ere the wheat grains are made tid- 
. palatial bits. The texture is like snowflakes, the 
Phe two form the greatest cereal flavor is like nuts. Children will eat 
foods in existence. Both are whole wheat in plenty if you serve it in this 
grains with every food cell blasted. fen ; ’ Douse with melted butter 
Mix with your berries to double Both are scientific foods, made by Prof. for afternoon confections 
aceite ius Anderson's process. Prof. Anderson’s creations 
For morning — Puffed Rice Both are made by Prof. Anderson's process. The grains are sealed 


in guns, then revolved for an hour in a fearful heat. The moisture in 
each food cell is changed to steam. When the guns are shot the steam 
explodes. Over 100 million explosions occur in every kernel. 


Most folks in the morning prefer Puffed Rice. With cream and sugar 
it forms a breakfast confection. It blends well with berries—so light 
and so flavory. 

It is best for candy making— best on ice cream— because of its almond- 
like flavor. It is perhaps the favorite between-meal delight—doused plete. Every atom is fitted to feed. 
with melted butter. The grains become toasted bubbles, flavory and flaky. Never were 


For evening— Puffed Wheat cereal foods made so enticing. Children revel in them, 


Puffed Wheat is preferred for luncheons and_ for 
suppers. It is best in bowls of milk. And a great many 
people— particularly boys—prefer it in the morning. 


Every food cell is thus blasted. Digestion is made easy and com- 


morning, noon and night. 
In these summer days keep both kinds on hand. 


as foods for children to compare with Puffed Wheat 


Wheat should be encouraged. It is a premier grain. and Puffed Rice. 


Wheat embodies 16 needed elements, including iron, 


Puffed “ 4, >> 
Rice Like flimsy toasted nut meats Wheat 


on ice cream 





Ever-ready toasted wafers 


Use in candy making— The Quaker Oats (om pany Sole Makers for your soups 


airy, nut-like morsels 


Serve them all day long. For there is nothing you know 
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Alarmine Decrease tn-American Babies 


Race Suicide Among the Rich 1s Only One Phase of the 





HE native American is becoming 

extinct. Factsand figures prove 

it. If New York conditions 

were to prevail for one hundred 

years throughout the United 

States, the ‘‘native American’’ would 

have black hair, black eyes and be of 

swarthy complexion. The first families, 

so called, are being decimated, obliter- 

ated, and the progeny of the foreign-born 
so far exc ee that of native ed that the wheel of time 
s bound to stamp their characteristics on the race. 
Gelman Washington coming to life a century 
finding his country peopled by a swarthy host. 

The 1921 statistics recently compiled by my department 
disclose the startling fact that during that vear foreign-bort 

i\others brought 76,084 babies into the world, at the rate of 
78 per 1000 female foreign-born population. In striking 
contrast native-born mothers produced 58,157 babies, at the 
rate of 32 per 1000 female native-born population. The 
productivity of Italian-born mothers far exceeded that of 
any other race, their rate being 145 per 1000. The Russian- 
Poland mothers came next with 88 per 1000. 

Let us take a look at that section of New York City as 
yet untouched by the foreign-born influx—the area between 
Sixty-third and E ighty-fourth streets and Fourth and Fifth 
avenues. In this section we find many persons of American 
birth whose lineage goes back to the Mayflower. The figures 
show that in this district 399 babies were born last year, at 
the rate of 6 per 1000 of the population, as against a rate 
of 25 per 1000 throughout the city. 

The proud boast of many gatherings i is of the good old 
American stock and of the importance of its perpetuation. 
Our statistics go back only a few years, but in those few 
years there has been a steady decline in the number of 
babies arriving in that district of the fashionables. What 
will be the rate of births in the next generation? Assuming 
that the decline continues, no baby’s voice will be heard 
there. And as the first families dwindle, most assuredly the 
progeny of the foreign-born must take their place. 

Of course it is not fair to pass judgment upon the birth 
rate of a great city like New York by taking one particular 
section, but this Fifth Avenue section is probably the only 
one in the city that may be likened to any small town of a 
thousand natives. Certainly it would be a strange village if 
no more than six babies arrived in one year. 

The metropolis of America may be described as a second 
edition of Europe, because 87 per cent of the immigrants 
coming to the land of promise enter through the port of 
New York, and 28 per cent settle in New York. We thus 
have within our boundary a condition unparalleled the 
world over, an admixture of 43 nationalities, 
speaking 43 languages, and comprising almost 
that many colonies. It is impossible for the city 
to assimilate this great host, with the result 
that they group in various sections of the city 
and retain their native character through gen- 
erations. Time alone can evolve for them a 
melting pot of true Americanism. 














Imagine 
hence and 


Gone ts the Old-Fashioned Family 


ATIONAL conditions have greatly changed 
4 asaresult of the war. No immigrants were 
received for a period of several years, and during 


the last vear nigration has been limited to 
3 per cent ol the nationals of each 
ilready here. Congress has decided to continue 
this limitation for an indefinite period. With 
out passing judgment upon the wisdoin of this 
iction of Congress— personally I am inclined to 
criticize it—there can be no doubt that it gives 
New York City a breathing spell, so to speak. 
It gives us time to find ourselves and determine 
what is to be the future of this great city. 

In a study of the relative fecundity of native 
and foreign-born women, it is essential, of 
course, to take in the rural districts of the state 
and the country at large. There is no question 
that the birth rate among foreign-born women 
is greater than that of native women through- 
out the country, but exact data are difficult to 
find. The latest figures obtainable regarding 
New York State, excluding New York City, 
show that the birth rate of native women is less 
than half of that of foreign-born women, or 
17.2 per 1000 inhabitants for native mothers 
and 43.7 for foreign-born mothers. 

It is interesting to note that 73.1 per cent of 
all births upstate in this same period to foreign- 
born women were to Italian, Russian and 
\ustro-Hungarian mothers, and that these 
races accounted for nearly 27 per cent of all 
births occurring in the state outside of New 
York City, although they furnished less than 7 
per cent of the total population. 

In 1920, in the registration area of the 
United States, there were 43 children out of 


im! 


country 


ROYAL 


Commi ner Health. Ne 


York City 


every 1000 females born to native parents. This rate was 
slightly above that of children born to English parents, which 
was 38, and of Danish, Norwegian and Swedish parents, 39, 
and, approximately, the same as that born to Irish parents 
On the other hand, there were 47 in of every 1000 
females born to Canadian parents, 160 to Italian parents and 
85 to parents of other foreign countries; that is to say, for 
every child born to native parents there were four Italian 
children born, 


fants out 


and to parents of other foreign countries, two 
hildren bort 
In the New Er I States the rat 31 
1000 native mothers, 37 for English mothers, 39 for Irish 
mothers, 45 for Danish. Norwegian and Swedish mothers, 


56 for Canadian mothers, 177 for Italian mothers, and for 
mothers of other foreign countries, 117. What is true of 
Connecticut is true, to a similar extent, in the states of 
Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire and New 
York. For every two children born to American parents 
there were nine children born to Italian parents. In six 
states in the registration area there was an excess in the 
rate of births to native mothers over births to foreign 
mothers. _ These states were Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Nebraska, South Carolina, Utah and Minnesota, but in 
most of these states the foreign element was very small. 
The birth rate for negroes was 73 in the registration area 
per 1000 of the female population, ages ten to sixty years, 
which is in excess of the rate 68 for the white population, 
which stands out in contrast to the rates for other colored, 
including Japanese, Indians and Chinese, which was 176. 
In my grandfather’s family there were 11 children. When 
I tell that to my boy he looks around our dining-room table, 
wondering, I suppose, where nine or ten more boys could be 
placed if we had that many in our family. Times have 
changed. The American family of to-day usually consists 
of father, mother and one of two children. What has become 
of the old-fashioned family? Where are the children of thi 
yesteryear? Within the scope of my own experience I recall 
that same Fifth Avenue section which now produces so few 
The first families of those days lived in the great 
mansions, and the houses were filled with children. 

The most striking evidence of the fact that the old- 
fashioned family has departed, even among those only one 
generation removed from foreign-born, is found ir 
parison of two districts of New York City. On th 


babies. 


a com- 
e lower 


East Side there is a district peopled by Russian and Hun- 
and mostly foreign-born. 


garian Jews of the orthodox type, 
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Diminishing Birth ‘Rate 


The birth rate in that district is 28.71 and, though 
small for the race, is accounted for by the age 
groupings. The children of these foreign-born 


parents, having grown to maturity and entered the 
marital relation, have departed from that section, 
and 


many can be found in the Washington Heights section 

of the city, where the birth rate is only 12.01 per 1000 
inhabitants 

Every year 134,000 babies are born in New York City. It 


is easy to say 134,000, but you will understand the signifi- 
cance of the situation better if I give you another figure: If 
you place 134,000 babies shoulder to shoulder they will 
line twenty-two miles long. Some babies! One 
hundred thousand of these babies are born in tenements, 
nd since the n er of b parents is 
only 44,000 of the whole, it is apparent at once that at least 
babies are born of foreign parents. And of 
the 44,000 many are only one generation removed from 
foreign parentage. The addition to the population of New 
York City is about one million every ten years. The present 
birth rate indicates that the percentage among the foreign 
population will increase very materially during the coming 
decade, as it has during the past decade. 

The statement that there is greater mortality among 
infants of American-born mothers will, no doubt, surprise 
many. One reason for this is that foreign-born mothers 
generally nurse their children. This is a natural function 
and goes toward the making of a low death rate in this class. 
It is also accountable for the low death rate in congested 
districts of the city. 


make a 


ibies be rn of native 





two-th irds of the 


e e ur ‘Orel 1gn- 0711 ave the Dad les 
We Let Our Foreign-Born Have the Bab 


W: FIND the death rate of children under one year of age 
is 90 per 1000 among infants of native-born mothers, 
while the rate among infants of Swedish-born mothers is 58; 
Scotch, 43; Russian, 64; French, 79; Austro-Hungarian, 69; 
Bohemian, 75. Besides failure to nurse, there is another 
story told by these figures—that is, that American-born 
mothers are less inclined to make use of the Baby Health 
Stations of the Department of Health and public-health 
education promulgated by the department. Foreign-born 
mothers are accustomed to depend on these and other 
governmental agencies. 

The American-born should consider these figures seriously 
and take a lesson from them. We have a natural pride in 
our country and in our Americanism, but we leave it to our 
foreign-born to have the babies. 

In London, which is the only city comparable with New 
York in size, at least ninety-five per cent of the inhabitants 
are English or English speaking. With much 
less health supervision and with the vilest milk 
of any large city in the world, there has been an 
amazingly low death rate among babies. I dis- 
cussed the matter of the London milk at great 
length with Lord and Lady Astor a year or so 
ago, calling their attention to the high bacterial 


count of the milk sold in London. This was 
a subject familiar to Lord Astor, because he 
served as chairman of the committee on the 
production and distribution of milk, appointed 
I command of the King This committee 
etermined the quality of the milk supplied 
Vv twe eight ae to mothe ittending 
Seve London schools for mothers. In the 
souring bacteria these samples ran as high 
is 104 million per cubic centimeter Colon 
bacilli, the germs of diarrhe were found in 
every sample examined ind in 10 per cent of 
the samples germs of tuberculosis were present. 


Not a drop of this milk could be sold in New 
York City, even for cooking purposes. In spite 
of the quality of the milk sold, the London 
infant death rate, as I have said, is remarkably 
low. This is due, undoubtedly, to the fact that 
the British mothers nurse their babies, and that, 
because of the universal use of the English 
language, they are more readily reached by 
health propaganda than are the mothers of a 
more cosmopolitan city like New York. 

I wish to impress the 
milk as a means of saving the lives of infants 
and young children. In 1891 the fight for 
good milk started in New York City. In that 
year Nathan Straus established his infant 
milk depots. Almost immediately after this 
he started his fight for the pasteurization of 
milk. This war did not end until the com- 
munity surrendered and the sale of pasteurized 
milk became compulsory. When this work 
started in 1891, out of every 1000 babies born, 
241 died before they were a year old. There 
has been a steady fall in the death rate among 
infants, and in 1921 the infant death rate had 
declined to 71 per 1000. The remarkable 
decline is shown in the mortality of children 


importance of good 


same 
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Alarming ‘Decrease in »American Babies 


(Continued from Page 37) 


GIRDLE 


he all-elastic corset 


under five years of age. In 1891 the mor fact, I fear, with the hope that little ones latter leave the soil to partake of the attrac 
tality of this group was 96 per 1000, while in will be the least of their troubles. Their tions of the city to the full. The educational 
1921 it was only 24 per 1000. evenings are spent in a round of movies, facilities of our day also take them from the 
Of course there are other factors besides theaters, card parties and dances; the whole _ fireside, make many of them unwilling to 
the qu lity of the milk. The housing prob scheme of their lives is one of ‘‘on with the return to what they call the ‘“‘drear and dull’”’ 
lem has had its effect upon the infant death dance, let joy be unconfined.” farm life. And the expense and burden of 








rate as been shown that a baby born in The nation seems to have gone dance- sending them aw iy to se hool no doubt give 

house of three rooms has three times the crazy. Father and mother rival the young- father and mother pause for thought on 
chance of life that an infant has who is born _ sters in the measure of their enthusiasm over he subject of emulating their forbears in the 
ina house of one room. Though thereappear the one-step. There isa dance hall in almost — size of the family. In the olden days the 
to be notable exceptions to the usual effect every block in the big cities, and new dance farmers raised large families, and thus inci 
f overcrowding upon infant mortality, it palaces have sprung up in every town and dentally acquired helping hands. Truly 
n be said in general that in those locali times have changed. The high cost of living, 


coupled with the high cost of educating his 
children, has cut down the farmer’s family 
to city size. 

It is surprising what demand there is in the 


ties in New York City where the crowding is 
greatest the death rate is greatest, but thes 
exceptions are very interesting. For instance 
we find the death rate in a Fifth Avenue dis 


trict in 1920 was from 150 to 175 per 1000 iron iples, comfortably situated, 1 
rt fj pt children. During the influenza ey 
gested | tc eit wv 5 lov Oto 75p ieml of 1918 a great many babies vere 
1000, much less than the average for the city. orphaned. I gave some publicity at that 


One explanation lies in the more common 
practice of breast nursing the baby in the 
congested section than in some of the others. 

The high cost of living has had a marked 
effect upon the birth rate of the native Amer 
ican. Generations of comfortable living and 
familiarity with some of the luxuries as well 


time to the fact that there were a great many 
children who would be desirable for adop- 
tion. Scores of men and women and hun- 
dreds of letters came to my office. 

There are societies in New York City, and 
a number of individuals, who make a busi- 
ness of finding well-bred orphaned children, 


as the bare necessities of life have 
made young people of this type hesi- 


suitable for adoption by well-to-do 
couples. One of the richest women 














, ne . . . . 
tate to marry. When a young man cieai tient th R N 1921 in America thus came in contact with 
invites a girl to share his lot, she is EW SORE SERS S eae ee eee nena Cee ? three handsome youngsters whom she 
inclined to inquire if it is a corner lot ” Ep and her husband have legally adopted. 
with a brownstone front. If the young Be BIRTHS 1000 
man cannot offer living quarters of WOMEN cA Baby or a (ar? 

is ctvle : we ing is] Hnitely ge oe _* 
this style, the wedding i indefinitely PIT a TE 138.509 9.787 “i we | ? 
postponed. On the contrary r the chil Bohemia 10.500 524 sO | HI trailic in“ re idy made fami 
dren of the crowded tenement dis Canada 14.261 303 21 lies is being carried on every day, 
tricts, accustomed from their birth to England 36,012 1,343 37 not as a commercial enterprise, but 
live four and five in a room, are satis France 11,052 422 38 through the philanthropic offices of 
fied to launch upon the matrimonial (serenany 94,393 1,58/ li certain big-hearted and child-loving 
. . »] ( 9 909 47 . - . ° 
sea in a bark much less pretentious - sand t ean Rg +s) ' ze folk who seek to find loving homes for 
oe ° rr taly 75.5 y Ar a 45 ee —_ : 
than a Fifth Avenue mansion. The 4 an ae ecre| ocaee a unfortunate waifs. Thus couples who 
. . ° iSoi« VUidallU ~ ~ - . . . o 
majority of the tenement dwell rs Scotland 10.873 135 410 have been denied the privilege of 
and the inhabitants of the slums, and | Sweden 17.724 SOR 34 having children of their own, or who 
those who live in humble cottages in Other Foreign 97.608 & 496 87 have had no desire for the pain and 
¥ ; the hamlet re likely to marr troubl tire little ones ordered to 
A Surprise he hamlets, are more likely to marry \Total Foreis 971.457 5.973 72 uuble, acquire little ones ordered t 
" , ’ and to raise large families than are | ; , 8 54 ee af their measure. 
~ . é . ite State 1.83 543 Q 3 . . . 
Fo) You! those of American stock. 2 : | Did you ever think of the tragedy 


F you want a delightful sur- 
I prise—try on a Treo Girdle. 
Then—for the first time—youwill 
realize the full style possibilities 
of your figure. You will be charm- 
ed with the supple, youthful lines, 
the grace and poise it imparts to 
you. You will be enthusiastic over 
the extra becomingness it gives 
to your pretty new dresses. 

That is why fashionable mo- 
distes all recommend the Treo 
All Elastic Corset. They know it 
shows the present styles to the 
best advantage 

Only the Treo Girdle has the 
‘Feature Strip”’ of elastic at the 

which holds 1 the diaphra m 

sil i otf the Da 

rtant functions that 

for physi 

* i for stvle 

In addition, e Treo has the 
**Anchor Band” of elasti: 
waist which prevents the 

from slipping up or sliding down. 

Don’t forget these exclusive fea 

tures that distinguish the Treo 
from conventional models. 

The Treo Girdle is made EN- 
TIRELYof the best surgical elastic 
web, and there is no lacing what- 
ever. That insures both comfort 
and perfect fit. It allows a grace- 
fulfreedomof motion, yet prevents 
the figure from spreading. That is 
what makestheT reoidealfordanc 

ig evel ing ,streetal | 


} rt wear 


ustrated D Kiet of styles. 

Manufactured by 
TREO COMPANY, INC. 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Address 
Eisman & Co., Toronto 











Ihe rural districts and the states 
lacking large cities appear to be the 
ones where the babies are born. No doubt 
this fact will tend to equalize and enrich the 
American strain in the blood of future gen 
eration The mingling of the progeny ol 
rural America with the foreign-born progeny 
of the great cities will tend, in some measure 
at least, to preserve the American traditions. 


NG Time for a Baby 
TS old-fashioned family has vanished 


with the change time has wrought in the 
\merican home life. In the olden days 
father came home from the office or factor 
put on his slippers and was in for the 1 





Mother joined hin on tl OT 
t was time to put the child 
house was dark and the tam tucked 

tel In the wintertime the t group 
about the sitting-room lamp, father rea 
is paper, mother doing the family darni1 
the children busy with their school k 


rhey lived a simple, normal life. Tuesday, « 

course, was like Wednesday, and Thursday 
was always like every other day. But th 

were happy, healthy and contented. 

\n addition to the family in those days was 
a natural and expected development and the 
arrival of a new baby caused barely a ripple 
on the smooth surface of their uneventful 
lives. The neighboring women took care of 
the infant, and the household work, too, 
until the mother was up and about. The 
only expense was a five-dollar fee for the 
doctor. 

Nowadays father hurries home, bolt 
dinner and rushes off to be in time for the 
Mothe I is otten 
at his heels and may have to do the dishes 
after the show, or else wait till the ‘‘ second 
show.”” On nights when they do not go to 
the movies they are off to bridge partic s, to 
the dance, or for a spin in the motor car. 
The old-fashioned evening is a thing of the 
past, a picture only the memory can paint 

Che modern newlyweds launch their mari 
tal cruise in a two or three room flat with no 
idea of bringing children into the world; in 


‘first show”’ at the movies 


village. In some of the smaller cities of New 
I:ngland and Pennsylvania the dance halls 
1 thousand couples, and a few 

n take care of five thousand couples 
Imagine a city of perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty thousand people, and 20 per cent of 
the grown-ups doing the one-step at one time 
on the same floor! Some idea of the extent 
to which this dance craze has grown may be 
shown in the fact that a noted New York 
dance orchestra receives $2000 for a thre« 
hour visit to these cities, and this same or- 
hestra has ten calls for every one it can 


iccommodate 


" cept No wonder the newly married cou 
D nowadavs harmonize with the slog 
N babi« allowed.’ Che hosts of unbor 


the Way 


|’ WOULD be interesting to calculate t 


2 
it extent th 1utomobile has cut down 


Doe (ost Stand 


Pe rsonall V, I be 
lieve that the automobile has had a marked 
influence in both the city and rural districts. 
In the country the automobile has annihilated 
distance. In the olden days mother and 
father never thought of going calling after 
the night’s chores were finished. Now it is 
easy to crank the car and speed to the other 
side of the county. There is one thing cer 
tain—the automobile has set back the “early 
to bed” rule, and it would be difficult to 
speculate on how much effect it has had on 
the ‘‘early to rise” teachings of our for 
fathers, who preat hed that the two, if 
followed religiously, made men “healthy 
wealthy and wise.”’ But, on the other hand, 
the automobile has made for health and that, 
in the last analysis, is the first asset 

The farm of to-day, be it ever so humble, 
that is without an automobile is the excep 
tion rather than the rule. The farmer and his 
wife, by Way of the automobile, are in touch 
with the village movie and other urban 
entertainment. And the children of the farmer 
ef to-day are enabled to taste of the lure 
of the cities. Thus, in time, many of the 


e old-fashioned family. 


of the single child in a family—how 

lonely and unhappy many a little chap 
is because of the lack of association with 
other children? He grows old before his 
years, matures too early because of the com 
panionship of his elders. Robbed of his God 
given ¢ hildhood, harassed and restrained by 
indifferent and unloving servants, by his very 
environment all discipline is lashed out of 
him. He is often pampered and spoiled, 
raised in a world of “don’t do this” and 
‘don’t do that,’ imprisoned by the fears of 
an overzealous mother, who, if she had more 
than one to care for, would be inclined to let 
them all shift for themselves and accept the 


kinder fortune of fate. There can be no 
doubt that true democracy and unselfishne 
ire more @a ily the attributes of large famili 
than they re ol small one 
One might ppose that ree i 
hildre uN pover é ust ‘ 
tht mean increased dis¢ ri nd lack of 
ividual training 1 ethical and mx 
matters lr} I not ippened to be the 
case. Did you ever stop to think, too, that 


many a poor couple, denied the privileg ol 
leaving a monetary estate, have been privi 
leged to leave an estate in the form of a large 
family, boys and girls, who have grown to be 
useful and valuable citizens? Many a parent 
is being well taken care of by his children, 
the welcome and honored guest of these chil- 
dren, who are proud of the opportunity to 
return to the father or mother some of the 
care which they received in early life. 

Ihe poor family may be denied the enjoy- 
ment of an automobile or of a private yacht, 
but they have been given a greater gift, the 
gift of sweet and smiling babies. 

I fear that many a family has hesitated 
between the question of a baby ora car, and 
I feel sorry for the family where the lure of 
the machine has been greater than the lure 
of the baby’s smile. 

What can be done to restore the old- 
fashioned family? What can be done to im- 
press upon our people the fact that our 
native stock must increase if the old-time 
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CLEAN SPORT AND 
WHITE CLEANLINESS 


SUMMER sports naturally 


bring to mind thoughts of 
buoyant health, cheeks glowing 
with the vim of the game, bodies 
and faces refreshed and invig- 
orated in tub and shower—soap 
and water—and plenty of it! 


But there are various degrees 
of soap-and-water cleanliness. 
For absolute, simple cleanliness, 
free from fads and fancies, people 
of refinement are thinking in 
terms of whiteness. Knowing that 
whiteness symbolizes purity they 
realize that artificial coloring and 
heavy perfume in soap mean 
nothing where the well-being of 
the skin is concerned. 


That the habit of white clean- 
liness is extending everywhere 
throughout the country is evi- 
denced by the growing demand 


for Fairy Soap, the whitest soap in 
the world. Nothing but the abso- 
lute purity of its gentle ingre- 
dients could account for such 
whiteness. A soap of such 
natural purity needs no artificial 
touch. 





That is why Fairy is the 
logical soap for baby’s bath, 
as well as for the invigorating 
ablutions of active men and 
women. That is why also it is 
the dependable soap for the 
laundering of treasured fabrics 
and for the cleansing and _ pro- 
tection of fine surfaces about 
the home. 


For simple, thorough clean- 
liness—white cleanliness—Fairy 
Soap. 


Cre FAIR BANK <onPaNY) 


FAIRY SOAP 





PURE #4 FLOATING “ WHITE 
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Proper 


Powdering 
is Important 





in this little booklet are 
dainty arts from the toilette 
of the Old South. Write 
Jor a copy. 


c 


| 
Ls | 


| 

é | 
There is more to powdering | 
much more—than a mere 
dab of powder now and then. | 

In this interesting Free- 
man booklet, ‘“ The Etiquette 
of the Powder Puff,” you can | 
learn of delicate powdering 
arts—it will give you, too, 
the powder treatment that’s 
best for your particular per- 
sonality. 

And, of course, it tells 
about Freeman’s, the pow- 
der so delicately soft and 
soothing that for almost 
fifty years it has been a 
favorite with those dainty 
women of the Old South, | 
and with the fashionable 
everywhere. 





Get a box of Freeman’s at 
any toilet counter—or fill in 
the coupon, With 10 cents 
in coin or stamps it will 
bring the booklet, with lib- 


eral samples of Freeman’s 
in four tints. 


itself, 





Since 1876 


Freemans 


FACE hvticharteniv'g Talc : ay 


Freckle Cream+Cold Cream+ Double Disappearing C 


rHE FREEMAN PERFUME CO 
2006 Norwood Ave., 


ane! 


‘The Etiquette of the Powd: 
1 : 


Gentlemen 
your beauty booklet, ‘‘The Etiquette of the Pow 


Mail this for 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


I am enclosing 10 cents for a copy of 





der Puff,”’ and four samples of Freeman’s 
N ame 
| 
Address 
State 
* — — Bs 








Alarming Decrease in-American Babies 


Americanism is to truly endure? Are we 
willing to wait through the generations for 
the assimilation of this heterogeneous flock, 
jammed through our gates, naturally and 
properly attracted here because in all the 
world there is no other haven for them? And 
in the process of admixture and assimilation 
what guarantee have we that the American 
stock will be strong enough to dominate the 
new race? This i is the land of freedom, and, 
if we choose, our national gates, 
but until we order our own lives on some 
thing of the old-time lines we will not go 
far in correcting our national defect by this 
doubtful prot edure. 

What premium can we oer that will 
sult in sounding a call to the millions of 
unborn cry ing for existence? We must find 
a means of awakening a stronger national 
pride and patriotism, of bringing home to 

individual household the truth that the 
greatest and sublimest happiness on earth is 
to be found in children. And we must cut 
the cost of living and the raising and educat- 
ing of them, so that their presence may be an 
unalloyed joy. These problems may seem 
hopelessly difficult, but in their solution lies 
our hope. 

The first constructive step may be taken 
in an appeal to Congress. The congestion of 
the foreign population in the Atlantic Coast 
seaports, especially the port of New York, is 
the natural result of our immigration policy. 
Why should 87 per cent of the immigrants 
coming to America enter through the port of 
New York? As I view it, the great defect of 


we can ¢ lose 


money to be paid from the funds in the Fair 
Harbor treasury, and the said statuary and 
fountain to be erected and set up on the 
lawns and grounds of the Fair Harbor. 
Signed os 

Miss Elvira read the names of the signers. 
They included, as she took pains to state, 
“the names of every guest in the Fair 
Harbor with one—ahem—exception.” 

‘And I’m it, praise be,” announced Mrs. 
Tidditt promptly. ‘“‘I ain’t quite crazy yet, 
nor I ain’t a cousin-in-law of Seth Snowden’s 
widow neither.” 

‘Esther Tidditt, I’ve stood your hints and 
slanders long enough.”’ 

Nobody’s payin’ me no commissions for 
gettin’ rid of their old junk for ’em.”’ 

‘Esther, be still! You shouldn’t say such 
things. Elvira, stop—stop!”’ Miss Berry 
stepped forward. 


\ RS. TIDDITT was bristling like a com 
4 bative bantam and Elvira was shaking 
from head to feet and crooking 


y her hingers 
‘There mustn’t be any 


and uncrook 
lil e claws 


more of this, 


declared Elizabeth. ‘Esther, you must 
a Stop, both of you, ple: ase! Re 
member, Cap’n Kendrick ap so 


Chis had the effect of causing everyone to 
look at the captain once more. He felt un 
pleasantly conspicuous, but Elizabeth’s next 
speech transferred the gaze from him to her 

‘There isn’t any use in saying much more 
about this matter, it seems to me,”’ she said. 
‘It comes down to this: You and the others, 
Elvira, think we should buy the—the 
statues and the fountain because they would, 
you think, make our grounds more beautiful.” 

“We don’t think at all; we 
know,” declared Elvira. Mrs. 
Brackett said: ‘“‘ Yes, indeed, we 
do,’’ and there was a general 
murmur of assent. Also a loud 
sniff from the Tidditt direction. 

‘And your mother thinks so 
too,”’ spoke up Miss Peasley from 
the group. “She told me herself 
she thought they were lovely. 
Didn’t you, Cordelia? You know 
you did.”’ 

Before Mrs. Berry could an 
swer—her embarrassment and 
distress seemed to be bringing her 


(Continued from Page 38) 


our immigration system is the place of the 
examination of the immigrant. Personally, 
I believe this examination should be made 
on the other side of the ocean by officials 
of our government. Our present method is 
cruel. The immigrant sells all he has and 
comes with his family to Ellis Island. Here, 
for some technical reason or another, he is 
denied admission to the country, or the fam- 
ily is divided, part being ordered for depor- 
tation. Not until the Day of Judgment 
will there be more terrible partings than take 
place at Ellis Island. . 

To my mind it is perfectly apparent that 
these examinations should be made on the 
other side; then they may be made delib 
erately and every would-be citizen could be 
given a careful physical examination, a men 
tal examination and a moral examination. 
More than this, he would be examined with 
reference to his industrial training. If he is 
found to have had agricultural experience, 
why should he not be sent to Savannah, or 
Galveston, or some port contiguous to the 
soil? 

The broad acres of America could assimi- 
late profitably thousands of men who would 
make splendid farmers and raise food for 
the rest of us. Instead of this, as the natu- 
ral result of our present immigration sys- 
tem, they stop in New York as peddlers, 
fruit venders, and what not, when they 
would be much happier and much more use- 
ful if those who have had rural experience 
were placed upon the farms. This influx into 


the Atlantic Coast cities of tens of thousands 


C fair Flarbor 


(Continued from Page 16 


again to the verge of tears—her daughter 
went on: “It doesn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence what mother and I think about their 
beauty and all that,’’ she said. ‘‘The whole 
thing comes down to the matter of whether 
or not we can afford to buy them. And we 
simply can not. We haven’t the money 
to spare. Spending seventy-five dollars for 
anything except the running expenses of the 
Harbor is now absolutely impossible. I told 
you that, Elvira, when you first suggested it.”’ 
Miss Snowden, still trembling, regarded 
her resentfully. ‘“‘Yes, you told me,’ she 
retorted. “I know you did. You are always 
telling us we can’t do this or that. But why 
should you tell us? That is what we can’t 
understand. You ain’t—aren’t manager 
here, so far as we know. We never heard of 
your appointment. We always understood 
your mother was the manager, duly ap- 


pointed. Isn’t she? 

““Of course she i but 

‘Yes, and when we have spoken to her, 
two or three of us at different times, she ha 


id she thought buying these things was a 
lovely idea. 1 shouldn t = surprised if she 
thought so now. Cord , don’t you think 
the Fair Harbor ought to “yee those statues 
and that fountain?” 

This pointed appeal, of course, placed 
Mrs. Berry directly in the limelight, and she 
wilted beneath its glare. She reddened and 
then paled. Her fingers fidgeted with the 
pin at her throat. She picked up her hand- 
kerchief and dropped it. She looked at Elvira 


and the committee and then at her daughter. 
“Why—why, I 
“T think—of course 
uary is very beautiful. I 


don’t know,” she faltered. 
I think the—the stat- 
I said so. I I 





of foreigners, who have stayed here, explains 
the present situation regarding the dispro- 
portion between the births of the American 
babies and those of foreign parentage. 

It is rare indeed to meet one in New York 
City who was born here. I often say that the 
only native-born New Yorker that I know is 
my little boy. He boasts of his birthplace 
and looks upon me as more or less of a coun 
tryman because I was born on a farm. 
There are many state soc ieties, so-called, in 
New York City, made up of men and women 
born outside the Empire State. The society 
columns of the newspapers bear daily records 
of the number of these organizations. This 
is true in Philadelphia and Chicago and in 
other large cities. It gives striking evidence 
of the removal to the city of tens of thou- 
sands of the citizens of small places and of the 
rural districts. 

Intermarriage of native-born Americans 
or of Americans boasting several generations 
of American ancestry, with young foreigners 
is bound to take place. It is safe to assume, 
therefore, that we need have no fear regard- 
ing the perpetuity of American institutions 
and American ideals. In this period of tran- 
sition there may seem to be an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of foreign-born in our 
great cities. 

As time passes, however, the striking racial 
differences will disappear. The American of 
the future may not have the same physical 
traits and characteristics that the American 
of Colonial days had, but he will be Amer- 
ican just the same. 


am always fond of pretty things. You know 
I am, Elizabeth, you — 

“Wait a minute, Cordelia. Didn’t you 
tell me you thought the Fair Harbor ought 
to buy them? Didn’t you tell Susanna and 
me just that? Once more I ask you ——” 

Elizabeth interrupted. ‘There, there, El- 
vira,’”’ she said, ‘‘what is the use? It isn’t 
a question of mother’s opinion or what she 
has said before. It is just a matter of money. 
We can’t afford it.” 


Miss Snowden ignored her. ‘“‘We shall 
not,’ she repeated, “permit our future 


and—and all like that to be ruined by the 
whims of a mere child. That is final.” 

She pronounced the last sentence with 
solemn emphasis. The pause which followed 
should have been impressive, but Mrs. Tid- 
ditt spoiled the effect. ‘‘ Mere child!” she 
repeated significantly. ‘Well, I presume 
likely she is a mere child compared to some 
folks. Only she just looks childish, and they 
act that way.’ 

There was another outburst of indignant 
exclamations from the committee 


‘HE head of that body turned to her fol- 

lowers. ‘“‘It is quite evident,” she de 
clared furiously, ‘“‘that this conference is 
going to end just as the others have. But 
this time we are not going to be trampled 
on. There are those higher up to be ap- 
pealed to and we shall appeal to them. 
Come.” 

She stalked majestically to the door and 
marched out and down the hall, the com- 
mittee following her. 

Only Mrs. Tidditt remained, and she but 
for a moment. “They’re goin’ to the back 
room to have another meetin’,’ 
she whispered. “If there’s any- 
thing up that amounts to any- 
thing, ’Lizabeth, I'll come back 
and let you know.” 

Elizabeth did not answer, but 
Kendrick offered a suggestion. 
“You don’t belong to this com- 
mittee,’ he observed. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they won’t let you in to the 
meetin’.”’ 

The eyes behind the steel spec- 
tacles snapped sparks. ‘I'd like 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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A meat sandwich—and 
a salad—in one! 
Slice Libby's Corned Beef which 
has been chilled in the can, and 
use as a sandwich filling wit! 
mayonnaise, Libb 
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With Libby chefs to help us get them 
a Make plenty of these; 
a h a ae : nee yi / they’re unusually good 
We 7LE away rom wor to Pp ay Slice sandwich bread thin and 
spread with equal portions may- 
PP . - 99 : . . onnaise and Libby's Mustard. 
Over the hills and far away”’ you too will go, in light-hearted gypsy Put the sandwiches together 
: : ,° - - . ; wis : rith Libby's Dried Beef. Add 
fashion—and at a moment’s notice—when you have the Libby chefs thin slices of Libby's Pickl 
v to help you with the picnic lunch. These famous chefs have done for Fig nlgpage 
. you all the hard work of preparing any number of foods ideal for picnics. apy taal ed ; 
t po ; . ; . - ay—or any other 1 
j There are the Libby Meats, for instance—the finest of meats, care- neg he # a 
_ | fully inspected by the Government as well as by Libby, prepared and — 
a cooked in spotless Libby kitchens and packed in air-tight cans all 
e ready for you to use. ae 
These Libby Meats are delicious for sandwiches, or served cold with ae 
: salad. Or build a jolly little camp-fire and in next to no time you can make —they’ll say 
e coffee—and fry these potato cakes made savory with Libby’s Sausage. Mix mashed potatoes wit 
h lo add further relish to your picnic meals are such delights as a ees ee ee 
. Libby’s Mustard—a piquant creamy mustard, just mild enough, not Sausages 
© | too “‘tangy’. And Libby’s Olives— perfect olives from sunny Spain, fat 
—_ firm of flesh, so appetizing, so nourishing. You will like Libby’s 4 ; 
) Pickles too; they’re so delightfully crisp and flavorous. 
Keep a supply of Libby’s Foods on your pantry shelf so you won't ” 
get caught when the stores are closed. And the very next time you go 
on an outing have one of the fascinating lunches shown on this page. ’ 
is Other suggestions for easy-to-get and attractive meals you will find 
it in the Libby booklet, “Meats Prepared While the Kettle Boils”’ Libby chefs help you 
d . . . ,s . . even with sandwich 
| just off the press. Write today for a free copy. fillings 
i. 
Break Libby's \ Loa 
a | Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 107 Welfare Bldg., Chicago eee with © fork; main wi 
| lad dressing and ibby's 


he Libby, M* Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


ives, chopped. Work toacor 
sistency that will spread and 
make sandwiches using this as a 
filling. If you choose, add crisp 
lettuce leaves for a garnish 





Minced veal and rk the fin- 
t tter 


| — : Style 
>." 4: Sausage 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE “& 
trademark on 


the burlap back 


IF one of these Arm- 
strong patterns is more 
appropriate 

bedroom than 
shown in the 
tion. order 
fri m your 


for your 
No. 737 
illustra- 
by number 


merchant. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 
You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum, suitable for kitchen, dining-room, or 
bedroom, and fully guaranteed to give satis 
Send for free booklet, “Arm 


strong’s Linoleum Rugs,”’ showing colorplates 


factory service. 


of many pleasing and artistic designs. 










































































Revelation to You 


Th ERE’S a new floor for your living- 
room, dining-room, bedroom— modern 
linoleum. 

You can see this new floor in good 
furniture and department stores. Just 
ask the salesman to show Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. When you look at 


you 


the plain colors, Jaspé (two-tone) ef- 
fects, parquet, inlaid, and printed de- 
signs, you will understand how it is 
that Armstrong’s Linoleum floors are 
being installed throughout all the rooms 
of handsome modern homes. 

An occasional waxing and polishing 
keeps these floors looking like new. 
Rugs are laid on them, as on any other 
permanent floor. Linoleum is a pleas- 
antly cool floor in summer, a comfort- 
ably warm floor in winter. 


A bedroom 12 x 18 feet can be floored 


ARMSTRONG CorK CoMPANY 


with the Armstrong’s Carpet Inlaid 
Linoleum shown in this charming dress- 
ing room and sleeping porch at a cost 
of about $55.00 (slightly higher in the 
Kar West). 


the linoleum down over a layer of dead 


This includes cementing 
ening felt—the most satisfactory way 
to lay linoleum as a permanent floor. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Dec- 
oration for advice as to proper patterns 
and colors for use in any scheme of home 
decoration. No charge for this service. 

All Armstrong’s Linoleum is guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 


and Decoration” 
(Second Edition) 

By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
de luxe colorplates of home interiors, on receipt of 
twenty cents. 


, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 


930 Mary St., Lancaster, Pennsylvanta 
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( fair Flarbor 


( Continued from Pa ge fo 


to see ’em try to keep me out,” declared 
Mrs. Esther, and hurried after the others 
lizabeth turned to her mother. ‘‘Mother,” 
he said earnestly, ‘‘we must be very firm 
in this matter. We simply can’t afford to 
spend any money just now except for neces 
ities. If they come to you again, you must 
tell them so. You will 


And now Mrs. Berry’ 


von't you?” 


agitation reached 


its climax. She turned upon her daughter. 
Oh, | suppose o! she cried hysterically 
I shall have to go through another scene 
i 1 be poken tl i il | ere 
er these ome eet instead of being a 
above thet 


t position 
ind education and refinement a 
] 


he cioud Why can’t | 


niliation? | 
“Mother, mother, please 
don’t tg 


I UT her mother was beyond 
reason. ‘‘ And you,” she went 
on, ‘‘you, my own daughter, why 


} 


““No matter why you came, I am very glad 
you did This—this ridiculous statuary 


business is just one—well, symptom, so to 
peak. If it wasn’t that, it might be some 
thing else It come 5, you see, [rom my posi 
tion here, whicl really isn’t any position at 
all, and their position Elvira Snowden’s a1 
the rest The pay a certa im t et her 
t place anda i r ea 
Chere is the trouble. 7 t | ey | 
il ind | ing are ¢£ 
l ate KI ) ¢ ! 
{ al t t t l 
( reaiize 1 nt to 
¢ expect e the 


ynsider it that, but it seer 
to me so; and so I have been 
obliged to take charge in a way 
They don’t understand that and 
resent it. I don’t know that | 
blame them. Perhaps I should 


resent it, if I were in their plac« 





If Jay Peter doesn’t regard the 
whole world as his friend, he 
is a gay deceiver. Or maybe 
he likes to have his picture 
taken. 





At the age of nine months, 
he takes an eager interest in 
all that he sees, because his 
good health gives his budding 
intellect a fair chance. : His 
parentsare Mr.and Mrs. John 
Olwyler, 11 Chester St Mt 
Vernon, New York 











Only—but never mind that now 


| must you always take the other 
side and put me in such positions Bh pve is only one of a good B b ’ ] 

. and—and humiliate me before many differences of opinion a y S menta progress 
before —— Oh, why can’tI die! I we have had,” she went on. “In 


wish I were ce ad! ] do! I do!” 

She burst into a storm of hys 
terical sobs and hurried toward 
1 


the old days—and not older than 
a year ago, for that matter— if 
the differences were too acute I | 

| 








is closely related to his health 


ITTLE JAY PETER was not always the 
healthy, alert-looking baby you see in the 
picture. In fact, he was seriously ill with 

intestinal troubles. Then his mother began to 


feed him Eagle Brand.’ 


} 


he door. Elizabeth would have 
yn to her, but she pushed her 
aside and rushed into the front hall and up 
the stairs. 


used to go to Judge Knowles. He 

always settled everything finally 

and s¢ nsibly But now, since he has been so 
They heard her sobs upon the _ sick, I—well, I simply can’t go to him. He | 
upper landing has been very kind to us, to mother and me, 
Sears Kendrick, feeling more like an and Iam very fond of him. He wasa great | 
interloper than ever, looked in embarrass- friend of my father’s and—well, I think he | 

ment at the flowered carpet He did not ill 


And now I wi 


likes me for father’s sake 


dare look at the young woman beside him, not trouble him in his sickness witl m) | “We, as well as he, were quite worn out when 
r d ‘in his life felt more sorry for roubles will not.” | . : - ” ‘ . . 
He ha bh eevae a Be Se Sik aes aueey —— T will 1 | we put him on Eagle Brand,” she says. “His first 
anyone than he did tor her at that moment ne raised her head a he sald it, and . ° ° 
Judge Knowles had said he hoped that he, Captain Sears, regarding he Hyp dtee comfortable sleep in weeks came that night... . 
4 Kendrick, might obtain a general idea of the acutely conscious of the fact it was a his complete recovery from intestinal difficulties 
dition of affairs in the Fair Harbor. The _ very fine head indeed . . +. Was a matter of only two or three days.” 
. scenes he had just witnessed had given hin I understan he said : a ’ ; 
a a better idea of that condition than anything “Ves, I knew you would. And I know I Then she adds: “He is nearly nine months old at 
else could have done. And, somehow or could fight this out by myself—and shal this writing. His picture speaks volumes for his 
ther, it was the last of those scenes whic} course B evertheless, I lad y 


reru am gad you condition and the worth of Eagle Brand Con- 





had aff | tales ine Be fans ‘weer sae iaael ill s , ¥ ies 

had Seed ties ant ree Pm one z ae cules ok, Wan tadkel eae oie densed Milk.” And, of course, since Jay Peter’s 
committee,” had never lost her poise or her Miss Snowden said about appealing to thos health has improved, he is developing rapidly in 

temper, had never attempted to shift th er up. I suppose she means Mrs every other way, as the normal baby should. 
responsibility, had never reproached her Phillips, the rT | ounded the Harbor 4 & 

mother for the hesitating weakness which — If they should write to her 1 What is it If you wish your child to have his rightful start 

vas at the base of all the trouble. And in Esther wale in this world, don’t experiment with your baby’s 

a ee ee ee _ Mrs. Th ee eee oe food. Nurse him if you can, but don’t give him 

alas fiedes Sie aun ekdenia foods of doubtful purity. Eagle Brand has become 

AND yet when Elizabeth spoke it was it they're goin’ to tell hin hey’re makir secs the accepted baby food, because for generations 

. defense of that n ther. “LT hope, Cap'n up the yar that they’re goin’ to t healthy youngsters have thrived on it. Mothers 


Sond from everywhere have written us of experiences 
similar to those of Mrs. Olwyler. Doctors recom- 
mend it in difficult feeding cases, too—for it is 
ere t e sometil tt ull appeal t extremely digestible. 







Eagle Brand is uniform wherever it is bought, 
and its purity is absolute. 


| t i 

a me iy ; | Would you like to have a dainty little record book in which 

She smiled sad VW , SOR thi ssing fol . to treasure your baby’s early history? We'll be glad to 
sdmitted But I am vounger ai }: ( Ke | Miss Bert send you ‘The Best Baby”’ free, together with Eagle Brand 
perhaps I can bear it better nerve shaken. She clasped her hand feeding chart. Write for it today. 

It occurred to him that the greatest pity Oh, deat he cried, ‘“‘that is the ver : — 
of all was the fact that one so young should thing they mustn't do! I wouldn't hav THE BORDEN COMPANY 
be obliged to bear it He did not say so, Judge Knowles worried or troubled about 


however, and she went on, changing the sub this for the world 415 Borden Building New York 


ject and speaking very earnestly 
‘“Cap’n Kendrick,” she said, ‘I am very 


I have kept everything 
from him. He is so ill. If those women go 
to him and Oh, but they mustn’t, they 

















glad you heard this—this disagreement this mustn't! I can’t let them 2 
morning. Judge Knowles told me you wer Mrs. Tidditt, diminutive but combativ. —_ v 
g. Judge ; us 
i’ to call at the Harbor hers ind whe! cl 1 1 gr ore 1) 1 ( ade ) 
‘ : : : * "lark of Toe Borpen COMP 
uid it he vell, | thought he looked mor t t el ( I cle Rog U.S Pat. Of 
than he said, if you know what I mear I go and stand in the kitchen doorway, if iL 8 « «1 
. . ® — ~ 
didn’t ask any questions and he said nothing vant me to. They won't get by if I'm there <a rt. 
more, but I guess perhaps he wanted you not in a hurry anyway ; it 
; ; . 1 . wey |i) J J 
to-—to see—well, to see what he wasn't well ‘Oh, no, no, Esther, of course not ( 7 | 
enough to see or something like that.” I tell yo it I'll do I'll go and t Thich oy ‘ nereat™ 
. , . } ign Preservep Mik will url L 
She paused The captain was embar Emmeline not t et ‘em in the Lee me ted; and for additional PTO melirr 
} ] } 1] . agg Post m, each label will >” | ~ 
rassed. He certainly felt guilty,and he also house She’s my cousin and she do what | 
felt as if he looked so. “Why—why, Miss I ask—sometimes—if I don’t ask hat We 
. ’ ‘ . ! a ' : fo7t4 + * an Py , 
Berry,”’ he stammered, “I hope you—you “No, that wouldn’t do any good, any THE 86nneT 7: paNY ¢ ONDENSED MILK 
“ . : ‘ RODEN COM 
mustn't think permanent good. But they must not go to NEW YorK. u. 5. A 
She waved his protestations aside. “It ee —_ 
doesn’t make a bit of difference,’ she said Contin 1 on Page 45 
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Take a KODAK with you : 


Kodak film in the yellow box, over | 


the counter all over the world. -“ 
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( fair 
(Continued 


the judge; they must not. He has been s« 


that 
Say 


The doctor told me he —- 
shan’t go. They can ling 
please to me, but they shan’t torment hin 
She started toward the door through whicl 
Mrs. Tidditt had entered 


he paused for an instant and turned 


rhey 


anytl 


‘*Please excuse me, Ca 


. tt s , ‘ ' 
Kendrick ne ud Il a 














most torgot that 1 
here I wouldn't wait if | e! 

] Ther il ( i 
e and | ire I 
had scenes enou I h 
oO but | € ill be 
, In r d 

I 
pp \ 
laced him there in the 


way their eyes had met. Hers 
were moist; for the first time 
she was close to the breaking 
point; and there was a look 
in them which caused him to 
lorgelt everything except one, 
namely, that the crowd at the 
other end of the hall should 
not trouble her further. It 
was very seldom that Captain 
Kendrick, master mar - 
iner, acted sole ly on impulse 
But he did so now 

“Stop! > he cried ‘* Mis 
Elizabeth, don’t go Stay 
where you are. Here, you 
Mrs. Tidditt—‘‘you go and tell thos 
folks I want to see em. Tell ‘em to ¢ 


sears 


turning to 


aft here, now. 

"Ea RE was a different note in his 
voice, a note neither Elizabeth Ir 

the Tidditt woman had before hear 


Yet 


if Judah Cahoon had been pre 
Ld } 


rie vould have recogniz¢ 
heard it many times, aboard many ta 
ships, upon many s It was the 
tains quarterdeck voice, and it meant 
business 

Mrs. Tidditt and | Li heard 
it, and they looked at the peak ‘ 

Captain Sears looked at them, but not f 
l *Lively,”’ he commanded. ‘Do yo 
hear? Go for’ard and tell that cre Il 
galley, or the fo’castle, or wherever they are, 
to lay aft here. I’ve got somethin’ to say to 
em 

It was seldom that Est Fidditt was at 
1 los lor ras \s a i er k 

is unlimited. No ne ere isp | 

“Vou mu , he \ 
me to k—to ask El ul S 

| l them to r ne 

\ Who sa 
l i to te 

It 

M tt “WW 

l We | 

t All r > 

t, ’ wry 

liza be i ( i! I t t B 
Cap'n Kendric} he began 


He stopped her It is all right, Miss 


elizabeth, he said “T’m_ handlin 
matter now. \ll you vé got to do is look 
on. Well, are they comin’ or must I go 


after em?” 


AT; ARENTLY he had forgotten that his 
lameness made going anywhere a slow 
and well-nigh inmpossible proceeding. As a 
matter of fact, he had. The message borne 
Mrs. Tidditt presumably had been de 

livered. 

Che had left dining-roor 
door open, and through it came a tremendous 
rattle of tongues. Obviously the captain’s 
order had created a sensation. 


by 


messenger 


kind and forbearing, and he is so very sick. 


they 


At the threshold 
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She Ladies 





Harbor 


fre 
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» brought up the rear, marshaling the strag 
glers, as it were. 


K:lvira was, of « } 


ourse, the 


spoke woman She was the incarnation o 
lignifie i omewhat resentful surpris 
We e been told, Cay Kend k 

egal you hed i 


The committec gave a | 
or concert of gasps and mut 
tered exclainations 
astonishment. 
Elvira voiced 
“You agree with 
claimed. 


feeling 


ia she x 


the 
her 


of personal feelin’ in this, you must ur 


derstand; it is business, that’s all 


He paused once more, to let this sin} 
t I " irent! ind he 
un e to the surtace I 
l ere ( 
Gs | y co et ¢ 
Pad cve Mr (nase, ‘ Dse 
tion vere ce m to k na 
being said b the est | ibetl 
( I ne en ( SI 
1C¢ ip nd y 
( ict as g ( r ) 
( { 
ri 
\l re) | 1e} 1 I et ( 
iback i ( is l le | nne¢ ( 
peech 
Mrs. Susa Bracke eve 
emp 1 ( o 
lorward 
ei | Ke | he de ] 
c I What t 


il i int 

I en t Bra l 
| against Si na he 
elf found difficulty In speaking “Vou 
you she sputtered. ‘My soul 
heavens! Do you mean \re y 
crazyr ; 

“Um; maybe. But, anyhow, crazy or 


not, I’m in command aboard here from now 


on. Miss Elizabeth here—and her mother 
of course—will be captain and mate, same as 
they've always been, but I'll be well 
modore or admiral, whichever \ 

It’s a queer sort of a job for a man lil 
me,’ he added with a grin le, “‘but 


looks as 


used to.” 


if it is what we'll all have to get 


indicating 


Elizabeth listened. 


“Well,” repeated Sears again, ‘are they 
goin to comer 

Miss Berry smiled faintly. ‘I think they 
will come,’ she answered “Tf they are 


as 


rhey were 


as curious as I am, they will 
\t any rate, they came 


Miss 


Snowden, Mrs 


Brackett and Mrs 


Chase in 


the lead, the others following. 


Mrs 


Pidditt 


For a moment there was 


silence, in the best parlor of the 
for Mariners’ Women. Th 
broken 


“What is he sayin’?”’ 


‘ ] 
wared 


I 


Chase. ‘“‘Elviry Snowden, why dor 
tell me what he’s a-sayin 
Continued in the A tH 


\urora 
‘ 


vi 


silence, absolute 
Fair Harbor 


n that silence 


spokesman or 


Rasp 


r 








You agree? Why, 
I never did—what Ks 
TES. And I agree with 
“ . her, too, about buyin’ 
yo i } , 
f=, those—er—lions and dogs 
and—hogs, or whatever they 
P ae are I don’t Say they aren lt 
me ; worth seventy-five dollars 
a 1 , 
“ more or less: | don t know 
But I do say that, until I have had time 
to look into things aboard here, I don’t 
want any money spent except tor stores 
and other necessities. There isn’t a bit 
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== The Great Corn States P® 
say “Good Morning” 
to the World 


OST TOASTIES — those 

delicious flakes of toasted 
corn —carry a_ breakfast 
greeting into every land 
where modern’ food 
known. 











is 


Selected corn from all the 
great corn region goes into 
the making of Post Toasties. 


Skilled milling, seasoning 
and toasting give these 
flakes their wonderful ap- 
petite-appeal—and they 
satisfy hunger. 





Post Toasties are letting 
the world know what a de- 
lightful food corn can real- 
ly be. 


You'll find Post Toasties 
an enjoyable part of any 
meal in your For 
taste and convenience and 


Be sure to order 
Post Toasties by ' 


home. 


name,and get the 
Yellow and Red 


economy, there’s nothing 
acRaCge. 
p ag 


like them. 
right from the package — 
always crisp and appetiz- 
ing; no waste, and no 
wait for preparation. 


quite Serve 











Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Mays in good taste — 


PosT IOASTIES 


Improved Corn FLAKES 
























































































As a refreshing ca- 
of fairies in a 
Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, a fragrant 
zephyr from a raré 
and lovely garden 


TesS 


THE EXQUISITI 


TALCUM 
POWDERS 


ROGER & GALLI 
Velvety soft and 
fine, pure, delicately 
fragrant — supreme 
creations of three 
generations of 
famous Parisian Par- 
fumeurs. Select from 
the following a fra- 
grance, and make it 
wholly your own- 
Fleurs d’ Amour, Floresde 
Tokio, Heliotrope, Lioris, 
Oeillet (Carnation), 
Roses, Salvia, Santal, 
Sweet Pea, Violette—and 
Poudre de Tale 7101, 


especially recommended 


for children. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs 





Paris 








Best Dealers 
Everywhere 






(our guide t 


ex 
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harder than most women work. I wrote 
for newspapers and magazines, and | 
worked at a terrific clip to keep the in 
come going. I loved my work, but my 
nerves got so jumpy that it has taken years 

to quiet them. On the other hand, the very 
nature of my work kept me contemporaneous. 
I seemed always to be “in” on everything 
interesting—a very rejuvenating atmospher« 
in which to live. 

igo I married, and at last 


Iu lerstood that the beauty and satety were 
mine to keep So I drew a | ippy breath 
lor look around to see what w 
hict to ¢ ry on | rune 
m the top down that 
\I I it ind de l broke 
NI ‘ " nd uncertal than 
‘ cords due to nervous ex} 
| t the red in my lips and the pink 
I et nd m kin was yvello nad 
| | irre ar ul il eat 
| ype 


[ was too thi 

I was not giving nearly enough 
to the way in which I dressed. 

And although I always had been fond of 
walking and always had managed somehow 
to get exercise in the fresh air, still I did not 
hold myself properly. My spine curved in 
too much at the waistline. Wherefore I was 
beginning to tire too easily. 

These, as I have written them, were my 
outstanding difficulties, although I have 
turned up many minor ones since then—on 
further excavation of the ruins. And in the 
hope of curing this assortment of subnormal 


attention 


ities I went to a good many doctors—special 
ists and everything. I was variously told 
that I was ‘‘a neurasthenic,” “a chroni 


neurotic,” that I had “‘catarrh of the stom 
ach,”’ “‘nervous indigestion,’ “intestinal in 
digestion,’ and a few “chronic 
at the roots of my teeth. Obediently I 
swallowed every different kind of medicine 
given me. 


abs« esses Pe 


\t la t, when it seemed necessary Lo Carry 
pill boxes and bottles about with me I wa 
doing the one-after-every-meal ort ol 
thing—I said to one doctor How lon; 
am I supposed to keep on taking all thi 
medicine Aa 

And he looked at me owll hly ind n 
swered, ‘Until you are well.’ 

“My word!” said I to myself. ‘Ap 
parently my whole future is to be strewn 


with pill 


Health Comes I rst 


not all for doctors under 


TOT that I am 
4 most circumstances Doubt m 
fallen vocal cords would have fallen right 
on down out of hearing, had it not been for 
the splendid throat specialist who moore¢ 


them where they belonged. But 


belic ve that any doctor can make a Ch 
woman well unles he herself help him | 
iving normally And I know that a wor 
~ fortv has to be healthy or she « 
‘ \n 
{ t r ‘ I Dit 
in “WE ' Nature pl for her 
Nat | | 
t ( ert rest o er li | p 
I] ( e to the col I 
! tarted to act upor el 
| t general rule [1 that 
p! i ibit must be approximate 
regular I roughly apportioned my d 


into so much work, so much play, so mucl 


leep and o much eating; and each at about 
the same hours each day And it was the 
hardest I ever have tried to do. Ever 


thing 


once in a while even 


now I fall from grace 
get feveri interested and read all night 


or somethi ike that: ind I do not believe 


retchec 


that ot tun Moreover, h 
) nh con bac ood Tit he 
he rl e cal it P \nd t 
mor It r | ‘ tl pett« | 
orl p nada throughout! nervou 
tem, the more am I convinced that for 
( pl l re irit is even more 


Why Grow Old? 
(Continued. from Page 7 


Next, turning to the contemplation of the 
hairs of my head, I found when first I 
began to them intelligently not 
only that they were ‘‘numbered,”’ but likewise 
lusterless and dry. “This is no head of hair 


observ c 


for a lass of forty who would be as though 
she were still in her twenties,’ I thought 
Che first thing I know I will be getting 
gray!”’ That thought gave me wing I 
¢ ire pecialist to specialist ther 
information in the rough to the effect that 
nl man’s hair | tually d 
I sre Lhe nswer t ealt | 
Keep Lhe Ip loos il ( 
( I nar pecl { 
So now I have my Ip n ed til 
the blood circulate warml i ) I 
hour e I 
I 
p ‘ ; - 


day. | braid my hair at 
night. I tie it back loosely with a ribbon, 
so that the air may circulate through it while 
I sleep. I do not allow my hair to be arti 
ficially dried. And if a hairdresser whom 
I do not know attends me I make sure that 
her soaps are pure and that she does not 
leave a particle of soap in my hair after the 
final rinsing. 


evers no longet 


cAnd Such Beautiful Hair” 
HAVE had permanent 


Since my hair is as straight as the narrow 
path, I began having it waved 
had the process repeated eve r\ 
Dox permanent 
waving harm the hair? I don’t know about 
yours. It has not harmed mine Phat my 
hair was not pretty for a time was because 


sixteen Waves, 
elgnt years 
ago. I have 
six months 


ever since, 


of my own negligence. Its condition was 
not due to the permanent waves. But 
woman who has her hair wave | pe rmanently 
should give it more careful attention that 
woman who has not if she wi ( Lo Keel 
soft and “ young lookit 

| dl m\ | I ] 1 1c} Ll 
Is nol gray. It | taken re r « I 


I condition 


two vears to get it in rood 
I am repaid. 


Peopl say nice thing bout 

it to me. And please notice that all I] 
done for my own hair can be done bi 
oman tor her 

\s for my throat, it in suc vacl « 
dition that to make it normal 
ceased to be a job lor an amateur (; 
pecialists vere necessary But here the 
sprays and so on left off, I took up the goox 
work mysell I try hard now to breathe and 


speak and us m)\ vocal cord ] 
My throat is better than it has bee or 


years | Nope 


yrope;ry 
T | 


and ¢ ypect that a few more 


nonths of care will completely restore it 
My worst struggle ha 
tins I st howe 


\ et I 


been wi 





« 
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work kept me up late and often I would 
go eight and ten hours without a mouth- 
ful. Before I went to bed I used to be- 
come ravenously hungry. So aftera time 
I had the notion that it was necessary for 
me to eat at night or I would not be able to 
sleep. I’ve not been free of that hallucina- 
tion for more than six or eight months. 
However, every day I have to say to my 
elf when I eat ‘Slowly and regularly, n 
dear! And oh, not mushroor ol 
Vhippe 1 cream There are | 


nut 





| l 
But for the I want to add me rely 
that when I sin by eating things that are too 
rich for me to digest I pay for it in my 
mental processes as well as my physical. I 
have the blues for days. And the more I 
watch myself in these phases the surer am 
I that many of the sad and psychic dramas in 
the lives of women are nothing at all but 
chunks of pastry—or similar delicacies 
lodged in their insides. 

At least a pint of good milk every day has 
made me fatter—fat enough. I am five feet 
six inches tall, and I weigh 
thirty live pounds, or fifteen pounds more 


moment 


one hundred and 
than I weighed fifteen years ago. Of cours 
I im not so 
I have cured myself of it. I now have hips 
and shoulders and a chest; I have 
purpose Indeed, I look 
a full-grown, healthy woman 


to put on a few 


lender ; 


them on 
what | 
| plan 


Irom now 


how like 


am a 
| h 
Is Caci 


poune year 


onward until I reach that point where m 
eight ceases to be comfortable upholstery 
| begins to be act fat. There I stop 
fut I | CVE { é eal 
‘ et esel tre I 
is 
rtai 
ed to Cc] plump r ier t 
{ thie ‘ t T 


Brink ringeane Sco pine has re 


CXC! and correct corseting. It cer 
1 ly has made m« ) oo. lor 
I was discouraged But after I was told t 
l oman | held herself incorrectly Lo! 
thirt Cl il ears she cannot ¢ pect to cure 
the etlects ot her tault In a lew montlil 
cheered up. I could see thi in tl 
Meanwhile 1 pine |} | e so m 
tri t that I |] ea orgotte 
e exere ian at + fifen 
] ( t 
] 
MI \\ 
on I 
; ' 
\ K¢ il t er rate 
tere tont ‘ pri Ip | | 
And I can tell her fur is to lo 
in her mirror each d nd se¢ rself shee 
ling the eal 


Or to look in the eyes of a child and ay 
I gave him that sturdy young body.” 

Or to look in the 
“By 


SL-lOOKINE Woman 1n tl roon 


eyes of a husband and 


jove, old girl, you're the 


e them say 


man every time No 


mpire 
ere more like you it would be their fault 


bachelors.’ 


grow old Surely you'vé not set 


our heart on it You don’t have to; no, 


n and women who to-day are mak 


tudy of youth and longevity thei 
And all that they tell to me 
tell to you. You to the | 


hall know t word. 
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Visi 
and 
to y 


esce 
Y 


A 
of t 
give 
the 
bec: 


V 
you 
with 
See: 
you 
flav 
guis 

Y 
ural 
Cris 
you 
imp 
food 


ng mea 
lustratec 
Written 
Janet \ 
Simply 
stamps | 
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Econom: 
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Out of the 
kitchen 
by noon! 


‘Recipes for a care-free after- 
noon and a delicious cold 


supper. 


N AFTERNOON on the veranda! 

A motor ride into the country! 

Visits with congenial friends! These 

and other alluring prospects beckon 
to you these warm July days. 


“Yes,” you say, “if I could only 
escape the kitchen occasionally.”’ 


You can. 


A friend of ours did. In the cool 
of the morning she tried the menu 
given below. She found that with 
the help of Crisco its preparation 
became a sort of lark. 


We believe you'll agree, too, when 
you learn what treats you can make 
with this pure vegetable shortening. 
See if your family doesn’t compliment 
you on the delicious natural food 
flavors which Crisco leaves undis- 
guised. 


Yes, in bringing out the fine nat- 
ural flavor of foods you will find 
Crisco a most helpful partner. And 
you will find the following facts very 
important if you wish your summer 
foods to digest easily. 
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What Fats do Children digest well ? 


Doctors unite in this warning: “Carefully 
select hot weather foods for your children.” 
Speaking particularly of the digestibility of 
fats, a well-known professor of food chemis- 
try says: 

“If the melting point of the fat lies much 
above the body temperature, the fat will 
not become sufficiently fluid to be readily 
emulsified and digested.”’ 
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Crisco (pure vegetable fat) melts at 97 
degrees— which is below body temperature. 


Think how easily your own little child 
will digest vegetable Crisco. 

+ - * 

To assure delightfully uniform yet digestible 
cakes, pastry and fried foods order a can of Crisco 
from your grocer now. Today or tomorrow try 
the recipes given on this page. 
for your own favorite recipes remember that you 
use '/s less of Crisco than you would of butter or 
animal fats. 


In welcoming Crisco 


Cherry or Berry Pie 









; Quick Nut Bread vl : 
Special Perit aca ti For delicious cakes which 
. iUuis ul AES AC a 
IR * spoonful salt his re ri P — 
Cook Book Offer ge ee -- stay fresh longer. 
Thi 1é@ DOOK IS el a " pt 
he Why fal : As . ' 
It answers ' , . pful Crise For digestible and flaky 
*¢ apart fm 7 ——— 4 , t 1. 4 6 tabl / 
: : —_— = - I is mil ’ vat 
( t M43 le } ‘ 2 tablespoonfuls melted cient — medium size pasery. 
hghttul recipes. Gives Try { US 1 ™ mare light pi ° . ° ° t 
‘5 standeade ioe oak 7 as ces Senten Hee With a knife cut Crisco into For crisp, digestible fried | 
ing measurements I] x ° Summe Sift well together first four sifted flour and salt until mix y 
lustrated in 4 colors ( golin g — ingredients. Add the well ture looks like coarse meal foods. ae 
Written by the famous - beaten egg to the milk, then then add slowly enough ice j 
Janet McKenzie Hill S ) er add the nut meats cut fine, water to make a paste that : 
Simply mail 25c in te. Uf f then the two tablespoonfuls clears the bowl. Take half of 
stamps or coin to Sec i melted Crisco. Then mix dough, roll out on lightly ‘ 
tion D-7 Dept. of Home — . ‘krail all together and bake one floured board until about '% 4 
Syne cog he Procter fruit Cockté hour in a moderate oven inch thick. Roll lightly from dé 
& Gamble Co., Cincin- - center outward. Use light mo 
nati, Ohio. Cx ld Meat tion in handling roll j 
Iotatoes Line pic 
— yed Poté 
Escalloy ming. Re-heat Just M a —— + «« 
Bake them — “brown scatter bits « teaspoontul four and 
fore serving . of salt. Mix this thoroughly » e eal . 
: risco on top.) B { with fruit. Fill pie pan, add ee ———* 
-tN reac bits of Crisco, moisten edges ‘tx Sey a 
Quick Nut ) with cold water Roll the re MERE ARTES SEES 
(See Recipe at Right maining half of pastry t 
| | thin sheet Cover tl 
, Sa ac ° eur Press edges close together 
Asparagus ‘atach Dressing , —— [rim with knife and a few 
krenc has va slits in center. Bake hour 
. Dre oe el in hot oven 
. -y or Berry Pie os 
Cherry an ee : 
. , erage Cake Making 
Small, medium and large sized cans Iced Bevet age . Me 
Crisco is also made and sold in Canada m4 
Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble ¢ Cincinnat 
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addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 


The Luxurious Bath 


Wits a refreshing spray of water at the tem- 
perature you desire playing gently upon the 
body—the Fuller Friction Shower cleanses and re- 
freshes, while its bristles stimulate the circula- 
tion. No bath could be more luxurious—com- 
bining invigorating shower with gentle massage. 
It will not wet the hair or splash the room. 


This brush is akin to the forty-four other Fuller 
Brushes—each one especially designed for some 
personal or household use. All Fuller Brushes carry 
the Fuller Red Tip Tag and have the Fuller Trade 
Mark stamped on their handles. 


We are the largest buyers of brush material in 
the world; therefore, get better quality at lower 
prices.—So do the users of Fuller Brushes. 


You have never seen Fuller Brushes in stores. 
They do not sell them. Instead, the Fuller Man 
calls at your home and explains the adaptability 
of Fuller Brushes to your own household require- 
ments. He assists in selecting those brushes 
which will make the care of your home more 
efficient and economical. Because of this service 
the Fuller Man is welcomed. He is a gentleman, 
worthy of admission anywhere. Unless he has 
called recently, write and we will send him. 
Also, let us mail you a copy of “The Handy 
Brush Book’’—it’s free. 


The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities—consult telephone directory. 
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Make Money this Summer! 


Vou Can ‘Do it Without “Taking a “Position” 


or ©@hanging a‘Plan 


OES a way to pick up $40 or $50 in 
your spare minutes this summer 
really without “hard work” of any 

kind—interest you? If you have more time, 
would you like to make from $150 to $300 
during July and August in a way that will 
not tire you out or require changing a single 
plan you have already made for the summer? 

Then let me tell you about just such a 





sixteen-year-old, has made $75 by this same 
Girls’ Club plan, to pay for vocal lessons fron 
a first-class professor. Mildred 
also a young musician who welcomes the $40 
she has received from the Club. Marion 
Monroe, just fifteen, has already made $20 
for the expenses of her high-school year 

class dues, class pin, and so on 
saving to pay for a special business cx 


Bossert i 


and now she’s 


UTS 





method of making extra money that will fitin after graduation. Marguerite Lawson, an 

like a charm with the very thing vou have al interesting California college girl, report 

ready decided to do for the next two months! “only ** $600 made in the Club. wit! he ¢ 
For instance, July is the plana I have 

month that brought $50 done much work 

extra to Miss Mae Frank, \nd it stands to rea 

a young teacher, and, by doesn't it, if young gir 

using the very same can do so well at making 

method, Isabelle Stark, a monev. that business girls 

girl preparing to enter col and teachers find the same 

lege, made $40. Frances plan more than profitabl 

Meyers, a young lady of (nd so, I may add, do seve 

sixteen, picks August as thousand home men 

the month for making are also using it—w 

$35 for herself—without and mothers ambitious for 

‘‘taking a position” of their children or desirou 

course—the same month of helping a dear husban 

being chosen by Mrs. by paying for their ow! 

Weisner and Mrs. Goff, clothes and amusement 

both real home women, in The i 

which to make $00 extra spare ( 

apiece The opportunity sum! | 

to mal this money Is the 4A YOUN(C OF FOI I 

san Pig er Ju or EEN H ; ' Sy, 

\u me eI OF HI Ww 

mont pr b IV) ~Me To-a 

mm I int t ( 

eapri Wi 

A |] i ur nal ‘Reader to me iving el 

me I thes { 

| eect keep on tor and el ire i} 

hours checking off the money through the p 


sums earned by these nice 
folks, and still not begin 
to give you the list of our 
summer money-makers. 
And these folks are all 
Home JOURNAL readers 
like yourself, you know. 
They are not specially 
trained, nor are they pos- 
sessed of spec ial talents 


But The Girls’ Club of 

the Home JOURNAL sup THIS 808 
plies them with a way to PICKED UP 

turn spare time into AS A BEGINN 
money that works “like 

magic.’ And this same 

method is yours to use for the asking. You 


too, can find out how to make a good sum of 
this money 

Dorothy Dunning has used the Club to 
bring her $65 so far, a nice little sum for this 
Smith College girl to add to her expenss 
money, don’t you agree? Muriel Heard, a 





of the Home Jour 
Club”? That’s all 
you need to do to obtain 
full particulars. Nota 
cent of expense to you, 
now or later. You will 
receive my answer by re 
turn mail, and may, if you 
wish, start making money 


NALS 


Girls 


a day 


vourself without 
delay SO whether : 
MOTHER are schoolgirl or college 
$26 EASILY girl, business girl teacher 
ING or home body, do writ 


me to day addressing the 


Po b.rayer Vile Gunle Cle 


THe Lapies’ Homt 
666 INDEPENDENC! 


JOURNAI 
SQUARI 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 























They Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth are 
Millions 


are using a new method of teeth 


seen everywhere today. 


cleaning. They remove the dingy 
film. The same results will come 
to you if you make this ten-day 
test. 
Why teeth are cloudy 
Your teeth are probably coated 
It 


teeth, gets between the teeth and 


with a viscous film. clings to 


stays. Film absorbs stains, then it 
often forms the basis of thin, dingy 
coats. Tartar is based on film. 
Thus film destroys tooth beauty. 
It also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which fer- 


It 


the acid in contact with the teeth 


ments and forms acid. holds 


to cause decay. 


Germs breed by mill 


They, with tartar, are the chi 
cause of many troubles, local and 
internal, now so alarmingly 


common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long re 
search, has found two ways to 
combat film. Authorities have 


proved their efficiency. Now lead- 
ing dentists, nearly all the world 
over, are urging their daily use. 


A tooth 


been created to comply with mod 


new-type paste has 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Endorsed by modern authorities 


and now advised by leading dentists 
the Used by 
careful people forty 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


almost world over! 


of some race 


days 


ern requirements. 


combatants 


are 


These two film 


embodied 


in it. 


The name of that tooth paste is 


Pepsodent 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, at- 


tacks the film on teeth. 


It also multiplies the starch di 


gestant in the 
digest 
may cling to 
acids. 

It 


the saliva. 


That 


saliva. 


teeth 


an 


multiplies the alkalinity 


That 


the starch deposits which 


to 


d form 


ot 


is Nature’s neu 


tralizer for the acids which cause 


decay. 


In these three ways it fights the 


enemies oO 


has done. 


f teeth 


as nothing else 


One week will show 


Watch 
Se! 


Day Tube. 


these el 


4 


id the 


Ni te 


teeth feel after usi 
absence of the 
disappear. Enjoy 
after-effects. 

Do this to learn 
know 
safer teeth. Cut 
now 


+ 


tects 


coupon 


h WwW ¢ 


Oo 
is, 


viscous 


the 


out 


M 


film. 


re 


what 


the 


ican 


ark the 
See 


how teeth whiten as the film-coats 


freshing 


millions 


the way to whiter, cleaner, 


coupon 





10-Day Tube Free 


— 








Dept 


Mail 10-c 


lay t ibe 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
1, 1104 S. Wat 
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(00 Cotton Frocks for Town and (sountry 


ROM blue-and-white broad-striped gingham 
and its loyal ally, white linen, there has been 
originated the smart frock at the extreme 


left. Its chief claim to preéminence among morn- 

lresses lies in the plaits placed pocket-fashion 
it the hip line, and—nicest touch of all!—each 
plait is faced with white linen. The linen also binds 


the neck and sleeves. The sports hat is of white 
felt, banded in patent leather. 

For afternoon or “Sunday best" the next 
three frocks are all that the most captious person 


could wish. White-and-blue flower-bordered, 
crossed-barred voile makes the one second from 
the left, combined with plain white cross-barred 
voile. Small white crocheted buttons and loops 
close the four-inch opening at the neck in center 
front. The hat is of white timbo straw, and may 
have a dashing bow of white silk belting or gros- 
grain ribbon. 

Next is a frock of white embroidered batiste, 
with zigzag Cluny lace on all edges. The girdle 
of white cotton braid ties above the jaunty flaring 





pockets. Orchid ostrich trims the hat of cream 
braid, faced with brown georgette. 

The frock at the right is of blue-and-white 
cotton crépe, cut on the bias, combined with plain 
white crépe, and made in two parts: a foundation 
skirt, which is seen only as the narrow front panel, 
and a guimpe with sleeves which is almost con- 
cealed by an overdress combining both materials 
in blouse and tunic of uneven hemline. Cherries 
bedeck the hat of white horsehair; red flowers and 
green leaves in lazy-daisy stitch adorn the dress. 
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It would seem as though there could be nothing Fine white net, or white batiste, or handkerchief plaited directly under the panels. A few lines of 
new in ginghams, yet there is the frock at the left linen may make the narrow frills. A front view hemstitching and tiny pin tucks over the shoulders 
above, and another at the extreme right, to prove _ is shown at the left of the small sketch below. The are the only other adornments. 
the contrary. Large-checked blue-and-white dark-blue picot hat is wreathed The lady 
gingham, banded with rows of white beading, in begonia leaves and, for flat- 
makes the first, while three big pearl buttons tery, the underbrim may be 


on the balustrade 
J ’ wears white dotted Swiss, but 
: a round yoke and crescent in- 





cleverly hold the drapery in place. The second is faced with a delectable flesh serts of fine white net give het 
of a cross-striped gingham that is cut on the bias pink. ’ rl ock a unique d 

for the blouse and sash, but on the straight of the In the center is an adorabk tion. The inserts, the skirt, th 
grain for the panels and skirt. The collar and frock of pale pink handkerchief yoke, and the circular sleeves 


cuffs are of white handkerchief linen, and sois the linen. Plaited panels are at- 

embroidered inset in the front, which is shown in _ tached to a girdle of Delft blue 

detail in the tiny center sketch below. taffeta, which ties in place after ( 
In the blue-and-white dotted Swiss frock,second _ the dress is donned, and, that it 


are edged with white valen 


ciennes. Her grosgrain girdle 
has bits of ribbon plaited and at- 
tached through the center at its 




















from the left, there is a nice balance achieved in may be as intere sting when you lower edge in front and at sides. 
the uneven panels, which may be edged either with are walking as when standing Anavy georgette hat, faced with 
blue grosgrain ribbon or with plain blue Swiss. © still, the skirt itself has been -  * white georgette, tops the whole. 

§ 5 I ’ - 4 ’ 




















The Dance of the 
Perfumes 


T Kyotoand Osaka cherry 
A blossom petals play 
about the heads of dark 

eyed dancing Geishas. The 
breath of Lotus Land is fra 
grant with wisteria, azalea, iris, 
countless other sweet scents of 
the Flowery Kingdom. The 
air of Nippon bows beneath 
pulsating perfumes—the same 
enchanting true flower notes 
that cluster in Vantine’s nov- 
elty Oriental bouquet ecstasy, 
Jafleur. A lasting floralcey of 
fragrance wraps the wearer of 


Je leur 


Toilet Water 


Four Ounces Sa 


Jafleur Extract (1-Oz.) $2.50 


Jafleur Powder, in Crystal Jar 
with Wool Putt $1.50 


Jafleur Talc 


25c the Can 





65 Hunters Point Avenue, L. I. City 
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C fashion Turns Modest and Ftints of Victoria 
By 


BRUSH 


aIHE Casino was built 
upon the sands and the 
Vave eemed lorever 
striving to crawl up to 


its very doors. You 






would have said that it 


of Sarg; Was a mere temple ol 
eas A S} fashion and, therefore, 
could not last. But I thought that, asa 
temple of fashion, low and classic, it was 
the only thing in this shifting, capricious 
world that we could count on to endure 
It was the central feature of one of 
the most famous of European watering 
| 


7 
oN a 
yy 





places, and it had acres of window 
, , , ; é' 
de and low and sun glinted and lool 
ing out to sea \s wi it among the 
dancers and gazed through those win 


dows a boat slid out into the path of 
the sunset. I thought of America getting 
ready for its summer outing in log hotels 
smelling of pine wood, or in low light 
cottages set with wicker and open to the 
ea. You might almost call this Casino ar 
Old World country club. It was not shiny 
and temporary looking, but was encrusted 
with the markings of a century, which took 
the place of the flowers that climb the trellis 


MARY WILLIAMS 


When the great Callots shorten their erblou 
and leave tl u nbelted, 4s in the tan Ter sey al the 
left, the rest of us just naturally conform. The 
popular while he mespun jumper dress in center 
is striped and plaided with heavy black silk 
floss, applied in running stitches, and cross- 
stitched once around neck and armholes. The 
skirt is slashed to the low waistline, and the 
front, which laps over the back, self-fringed. 
One f the inn y’ {star din 1CCOSSE 1 
fhe righl,. T ) ¢/ 4 1 cary fr Aom pun 
or silk are halved, gathered n elastic al wats 
and overlapped on sides to make skirt. A third 


scarf and crépe de chine blouse complete costume. 


; 


at home (nd it drew its membership from 
all the nations. Little groups of self-possessed 
foreign-looking women hurried with short 
“steps past the liveried door man to the 
checking counter and swirled their brocaded 


wr 

boc 
col 
the 
ma 
pla 
bet 


aps across its slippery surface. Every 


ly had to pa the Greek choru 
lee drinkers at the small tables linu 


*» entrance hallway They made re 
rks that put each passer in his proper 
ce. Rare old lrumpy dowagers, wit! 


lowered hats resting high on the head, 


never failed to provoke the comment, 
“Well, she must be a duchess; nobody 
else could afford to look like that!” A 


wh 
loo 


ole party arrived from a late dinner, 
king like something out of the Ku 


Klux Klan. The Greek chorus at the 


tables demanded to know where on 
earth they were from. ‘ English,” some 
body said 


col 


the 


\nyway, they afforded just the proper 
itrast for the enormous chic of most of 
»guests. Marvelously dressed women 


hurried from room to room. They were 
always plucking at some part of their cos 


tur 

ing 
great er 
shruggi 
lerent 
lobbies 


ne, and always everybody was hasten 
with mincing steps, as ifit were a very 
nergency. There was a great deal of 
ng of shoulders. It was all so very dif- 
from one of our own summer-hotel 


(Continued on Page 55 
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Sunshine may put the sparkle in the eye; fresh air, the roses in 
the cheeks; proper food and rest, the vigor in the limbs; but 
clean clothes are a health factor of hardly less importance. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha Soap loosens the dirt and body-oils on 
which germs feed and breed, and the snowy suds flush them away. 
Then the naptha vanishes, leaving the clothes clean, sweet, sanitary. 

The Fels-Naptha “soap — soak—rinse”’ method (rubbing very 
soiled parts) and simplifies the summer-clothes problem for all the 
family. You can wash even your lingerie and sheerest silk stockings 
more frequently, with perfect safety and less effort with Fels-Naptha. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha 
in a way that brings out the best in these two great cleaners. Get 
the genuine sanitary soap—Fels-Naptha. It holds the naptha until 
released by the wash-water for the attack on dirt! Directions printed 
inside the wrapper. 


FREE If you h aven’t seen or used Fels Naptha lately send 
Write “Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelph 


free sample 


for 
ia 
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MT 


{iodine 
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Camp 
Fels-Naptha 


] 
cloths evel 


them clean. 


€ 


>, in the red-and 


] 


original and genu 






typ 


) i. 7 
Real Naptha 


You can tell 
by the smell 





ean C othes and hea th are p aymates 


rs write enthusiastically 
washes greasy dishes nd dis} 
in cold spring-water, and washes 
Ar y brook is a laut ary with 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 





ne napth . 


green 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


wrapper 
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N Florient Talc, the comfort of a soothing powder 





is combined with the luxury of a fashionable scent. 
This after-the-bath powder keeps the skin dainty 





and fragrant. 





Florient Face Powder gives a finishing touch and 
adds the final breath of perfume. 


COLGAL 
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» 1 ta rut | t 
icres Of ne terrace ar it 
the incers in t row inin 
sla I ic! It i 
( pla I CO 
irce a pli a | is ea i 
" th our ¢ Mar Dressler Thos 
Te) iO 1 World el i e woul ive to her 
" ¢ ild late nside to ct ith the 
The i Nal Cu T | 4 I Kf 
American déb nte i 1 slr i are 
1! It l ( pal ( ‘ 
é é h, } pa 
Japa ‘ @pe | ul ) 
\ 
\\ 
1) S 
| RY BODY ’ 
@ there I I t have ix 
England had the car of histor beet pla 
differently. His long legs took the strides of the 
dance very easily, and his wife seemed content 
with events as they were She was one of th 


most smartly dressed women in the spectacle 
and what do you suppose I was thinking about 
all the time I looked at her? Not of her remote 


dress could be mack 
I seemed to see a country home in America 


the upstairs of it with the sewing woman 
| ' . ’ , 
Keeping her engageme! Ol sl veeKs standll 
nd bringing ill the ne vith her she and 
the family were busily turning out a frock lil 


Nancy Cunard’s, and another like this one. We 
could not reproduce the setting for this fashion 
display but wi could reproduce the dre sses 

and those that we made would stay sewed, which 
is more than can be said of the French creations 
Like Nancy Cunard’s, this dress of the Duchess 
vas just a long bolster slip of a thing in purple 
belted with a wide, low sash of thin material 
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ness from the everyday, but of how easily her 








Paris Says Ones 


Overskirt M ay Also 


bea (ape 


I j 
) Fre , naker ; 
y 
} } ‘ ick j 
hyrorder yr } j 
; which? j Lift iz , te 
rOCR, i Na r in ? icrepe, ii?) ? 
Shown with an overskirt of the appliqued black chiffon 


a wide white organdie sash, crushed at a low waistline 
tied in a great bow at the left-side front. But this is a doubl 


duty dress. If one wishes a cape—and what woman dot 


want one for every frock £ the sash may be untied and 


around the shoulders as in the sketch below. The wide whit 


, . : 
organdie sash now makes tts bow as a collar, and the lon 
are looped. Without the app quéd organdie, the tdea 


costume is a oa one to use for combinations of 


rials, ich as foulard and georgette, for instance. 


end 
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P Giving People 


A Show For 
Their Money 


In times of thoughtful 
spending, you demand 
your money’s worth from 
motion pictures. In your 
community your theatre 


owners realize this 


Progressive exhibitors 
prefer to increase the vari- 
ety of your entertainment 
rather than risk disap- 
pointing you. 

Short Subjects are half 
of your motion picture 
enjoyment. 















- \ ~ 
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a * ‘ 
~ = 
\ ote 
ge... 
£ 
HE best patronized 
theatres select short a 
subjectsascarefullyasthey Pad 
do their feature picture. 
The most crowded ‘SS 
theatre entrances are those , 
get : ye tN i & 
in which the following ™, 
Educational attractions > 
are advertised: P. 
CHRISTIE COMEDIES a 


TORCHY COMEDIES : 
MERMAID COMEDIES s 
CAMPBELL COMEDIES — 
SHORT-REEL FEATURES ;~ 


By Se R 


WILDERNESS TALES . 


By Robert C. Bruce \ 
SCENICS BEAUTIFUI ce. 
By EK hert { Bruce | 


SKETCHOGRAFS- CARTOONS 


KINOGRAMS-NEWS WEEKLY 
and specials like 


THE BATTLE OF 
JUTLAND 








Theatres which insure you a WHOLE 


evening’sentertainment can be identified 


by this sign on posters and lobby cards 


When you see it — Go in— 


It’s the sign of a well-balanced program! 


( @du cational Aectu aie 


aN eee: 


THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM 





EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES 
E. W. Hamzyr ’ Pre Boel 

























































Easily Made By New 
CERTO Process 


WI 

kK verybod 
now! One 1 period ! 
Fruit always 
half more product 
fully ripened fruit 


many new delicacies. 


ells! Result: 
color and flavor of 
keeps perfectly 


JUICE one 


Try these new recipes. See how easy, 
quick and economical it is now to make 
delicious jams and jellies. 
Cherry Jam:—Sour cherries give fin- 
est flavor: Stem, pit and thoroughly 
crush about 2'5 lbs. Measure 4 level 
cups and !4 cup water into large 
kettle. Tie 2 heaping tablespoontuls 
of pits in cotton cloth and crush with 
hammer. Place this in kettle with 
cherries, stir until boiling, covet kettle, 
simmer 15 minutes, then remove pits 
] 





Add 8 level cups (3! Ibs.) sugar 
and mix well. Stir hard and contin 
ually gring to vigorous boil over hot- 


test fire Boil hard one tull minute, | 
continually stirring lake trom fire | 
and add 1 bottle (scant cup of Certo, 
stirring it in well Let stand only 5 
minutes, stirring occasionally; skim 


and pour quickly into glasses 


Blackberry Jam: — Crush well in single 
layers two quart ipe berri ising 
wooden ma her Measure t le el 
cups berries and 7!4 level cup sty 
lb igar into preserving kettle. Mix 


well; stir hard and constantly. Bring 
to vigore boil and boil hard one tull 
minute continually tirring Take 
from fire and add '4 bottle (scant 4 
cup)Ce tirringin well. Let stand 5 


minute tirring occasionally; skim | 
and pr juickly into sterilized glasses 
For other Certo Recipe 3, see page 109 of 
the June issue of this magazine. Better 


still, send for the complete Certo Book 
of Recipes, including jams and jellies | 
from raspberries, strawberries, pine 
apple, plums, peaches, grapes, quinces, 
mam irmalades and unusual fruit 





ERTO 


(Surejell) 
**Mother Nature’s Year Round Jell Maker’’ 
Is a pure fruit product— Nature's jelly 


essentia 
element to ike any fruit jam or jelly 
It contains no elatine or preservative 
ities, domesti 
land youth 


Government author 


science experts, experience 





ful housewives all endorse the Certo 

process. It's so fascinating, so sure 
\ complete recipe book comes with every | 
bottle of Certo. Your grocer carries or can 
easily obtain Certo. Or vou can get a bot 
tle by parcel post prepaid for 35c. As you 
will want Certo conveniently at hand dur- | 
Inst }¢ \ Cason and Vill Want to recom 


t to vor frie . 
vis kiyz el 


your neig) rh i 
plied. To make a sure 
cess of this year 
jellies, 









order Certo today. 


Pectin Sales Co. 
Inc. 
404 East Ave., 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 55 i hen 7 n Pat f Pa nak 
ith a wiry spring to it and tied ina big nit, / } k crépe M 
preading bx« on the left side pol f ) ° 
there like a butterfly Chanel, I beli hei 
respol ( I it costumeé na t / ] 
t-dr ‘ m<¢ f Kurope are a 
I themselve ot it The dress can | 
oO effective and yet 30 cheap Be sur , 
» keep the bow full and short. Two 
costumes like the above, colored to taste i } . M 
ight to get an American girl through i frock ov right is o» 
the dressiest of summers. You can follow 1 f mmer. T) 
the waistline in its trend upward without ied re printed 
ever taking a stitch or cutting a seam. . # ; 


Chere were a lot of headdresses pres 
ent, not only at the evening but at the ° 
afternoon diversions of this Old World 
country club. There were heavy Russian 
pieces in contrast to the Rue de la Paix light 
platinum and bediamonded stuff, which, if 
you wear it, causes people to say, “She is 
louvedlt riche 


feature worth dwelling upon. 
velvet train shooting out from 
never guess where —from the waistline 
back, as in the days of Queen Victoria 
said it went to prove that nowadays you cou 
dress exacth But I say an 


ere heavy in orna have backing for it 


at the 
some 
le 


as you chos¢ 
that thi l 


te SE headdre € Ww I ' I back l wn al 
mentation. One of them was of gold an omen of just the reverss \ new outline 
ind crusted with pearls and colored stones, — is on the way, and it is very much the outline 
probably not precious, and it was accom- favored by Queen Victoria and her con 
panied by earrings to match. A bandeau of _temporaries. The basques show signs of 
silver tissue was edged with seed pearl being fitted in. It is the line that I am al 
built in the Russian form, and was a cor vays telling you Paul Poiret is so very fond 
bination of tiara and headdre They are’ of, with the skirt fulled on. Some of tl 
going in for original ornamentation of the kirts now seen accompanying these stra 


hair, and it is a feature of the costuming idvance shoots of a new fashion are full and 
One classical-looking girl, with her hair , others are straight. Apparently you may be 
swept back plainly, wore a costume with a allowed your own judgment in the matter of 





It had a black 
you would 


] 


1d 


W ild tt 


B peigeey the material of the 
day, and even it is being made after 
this outline. Lanvin has one produc 
tion in nuances of red 
faded apricot, and cyclamen pink. Have 
you heard about the last shade? You 
know the flower, no doubt, with the de 
mure little pink face that bends its head 
downward on a rubbery stem and is shaded 
by big round leaves. It is now rising to 
a fashionable prestige that will make the 
fuchsia family passé. 
The French « 


accept the 


three scarlet, 


bring themselves to 


tub dresses s 


innot 

little 
tou Lanvin makes many of her organdies 
on a satin foundation. ‘This one is on pink, 
and has the prevailing little straps which 
serve as sleeves. It has the fitted basque 
and the “‘fulled-on skirt.’ I saw it worn with 


flimsy » dear 


a poke bonnet covered with organdie. and 
my companion nudged me to say, ‘“ Look, 
there’s the outline for the new hat.” It goes 


back to the Directoire for its inspiration, 
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Salt is not “just salt” 
to the leading bakers of fine bread 


ee you ever stopped to consider just substances. Another common impurity is But that is not all. Leading bakers prefer 


why you use salt in your cooking? sulphate of lime, or gypsum. Diamond Crystal because its delicate flake. 





Is it, do you think, merely a seasoning to So, you see, the purity of salt depends upon dissolve more quickly than the cube. of other 
S ( ‘ é gt ; : | - 
fe 93> i ° ; the salt maker. Salt, just i flake of snow di ssolves more 
make foods “salty”’? Or is it, in the way it pie - juickly oe ie Geely hail. Thev have fund 
- ¢ ; s - ] rvetal it Que Cilall ¢ UIT) All. S ‘ ©C fOuna 
atfects flavor, much more important than Diamond Crystal 1s purest because 1ts mak. that Diamond Crvstal blends itself more per 
that? In its effect. is all salt alike? ers have been intent on producing salt me ce. Se ee ee eee 
Like . ; « oe « . , pas -¢] . 9 P ae ringing . — 
all salt. They have developed a speci ial roc. _fectly, enhancing and bringing out flavor as 


The big bakers of the country have given no other salts do. 


ess that removes millions of pound of i i 
much study to the question. 


ties a year. This process they use sas vely. 

They have found that salt is the most -- : . 
important single element in controlling food ee ee Your eyes and your tongue will tell } 
favor—to bring out and intensify the appe ee oe what a difference there is in Diamond 
tizing qualities of the wheat or other grain Crystal salt. 


Try these tests 








] Our Th a) our nd ] ro 
And they have found, what many people Pour some int youl hand. Notice how 








overlook, that of the greatest importance is ee : ines dr Sh he —~ oe con apes how 
F j ] f r ) ur MW S € T) TyI1? 1 of 1t ful 
= end the kind of salt they use. Only pure salt—salt For use m refer Dias ’ | n 1 ! t pine 
: ° 7 ’ ‘ | : < ° 4 1 , vlo» lf it isn’t Diamor Crystal, it isn’t Shaker _ \ . tana Q how mil <¢ G 1, W 
that is a// salt—will give them ideal results. ' Suc. » NOV 
? “gen it . 9 + * + how 1-¢ WNW ts aw . meta 
Salt is not “‘just salt”? to them. They sub : . 
ject 1t to the most exacting scientific test \ breakt eggs, O 1 ¢ \ 
Ldishe L O OD cet Pr: 


And with all the salts in the world from 
which to choose they use one: Diamond 
Crystal. And this in spite of the fact that it 


ALT If vou, like these famous bakers, want 
nothing less than the best, then Diamond 








ft costs them more than other kinds 
odu = . ? . 
arlet The difference in salt that affects favor : Crystal is for you. You can get it at your 
=. 2 4 grocer’s—in bags or cartons. 
Wyrm Salt as nature provides it, these bakers know, > The. Salf’ ee ee ee . 

; 3 send for a copys of our interesting booklet, 
head is not all salt. » hats salt ei : ea ; Palen 
haded , eet whos R ; — 4 One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.’’ We 
ing to Mixed with it in its natural state are other oases : / wall ie fone 
ce the chemicals. One is calctum chloride. Another Se . - 

; a ‘ . . rAXIOND : RR \ Sa I ‘ So : 

is magnesium chloride. Salt makers call ise ct DiaAMonpD CrysTAl LT Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
\< Lo — sa - 1 os 7 
, dear them bittern, for they are strong, ill-tasting Age tee Since 1887, Makers of "The Sala thalé al Sabt-“ 
indies 
| pink, 
which 
yasque c 
n with 
e. and 
‘Look, 
It goes 
jon. 






“The Salt thats all Salt.” 
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‘Furniture 





-BERKEY & GAY. 





‘Selwyn~ a Painted Suite of 
Distinguished Design 


In the aristocratic bearing of this new 
Chamber Suite, one sees a worthy descend 
ant of the m Eighteenth 


Century England. 


aster designs of 


EKxemplifying the Berkey & Gay idea of 
the close relationship of and form, 
“The Selwyn” was especially planned for 
and There is a 


the use of pa 
charn n its silhouette 


color 
int daecoration. 


imple yet unusual 


if ft, warm pearl gray finish, with strip 
ind lainty lecora;rive motifs, 
ttractiveness to any 
re for Berkey & Gay 
rt than for mak of un 
; Ol ven new proof in th 
reasonable p ng of this suite See it dur 
I y at foremost furniture stores 





; 


$40 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. it 


KURNITURE COMPANY mrt 
} ii ’ m. 1190 We 
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Use Soft Georgette for these Dresses 


(Continued from Page 56) 


But the combination that I go entirely 
demented over every time I see it is of 
silk Jersey and soft wool. The smartest 
costume I saw, barring none, at tea dance 
or ocean promenade, was of pale gray silk 
Jersey, with the long, low line, belted round 
the hips with a chain in old blue, which was 
caught every few inches over gray crocheted 
Long fringe fell down the skirt in 
panels some six inches apart, and frem the 


flowers. 
elbow sleeves. Over this dress hung a « ape of 
darker gray cashmere, lined to the 
striped round the bottom with t 
lighter gray. Did I say cape? Only in front 
did it maintain the long, romantic line of this 
kind of mantle. Passing round the hips in 
the back was a cord of light gray wool, which 


waist and 
vo bands of 


bloused it like a coat. In front that cord 
passed under the cape and tied its tassel 
ilk Jersey dre: 
“I’m crazy about your capt I said to 


the owner of this costume, as we met in our 
daily ocean-drive promenade. 

“*Callot,” she answered. [Enough was said. 

But it was that silk fringe and that woolen 
cord that did the business of creating the 
sense of something very artistic and fine. 
rhis girl with her Latin sensibilities had felt 
it. If she had wanted to make her living 





by helping out the designers in the smart 
houses she could doubtless have done so, 
but we Americans could get the benefit of 
this one very simple idea of hers by buying 
the ‘‘ingredients” at any notion counter and 
mixing them to taste. It all goes to prove 
that to have chic does not nece sarily cost a 
large price. 

But silk Jersey 
wool, is, I take it, 
replaced with raitané, or knotted silk, 
is made up in balls in Lyons 
baskets in the shops, like the 
that your grandmother used to knit up into 
useful articles. When your measure has been 
taken young girls start the looms, and they 
loom it then and there into such designs and 
lines as your grandmother never dreamed of 


; ] it} 
mixed with 


unless it is 


a little on the wane. It is 
They he in 


balls of yarn 


One of the smartest things you can po 
Ur tt iit I il 

rt and a snug box coat in this coarst 
grained stuff. I think thos« 
my outstanding memory of the European 
summering resort. 

For fall and winter, too, these 
grained fabrics will be high lights in the 
fashion picture, but if you would run the 
whole gamut of the mode, be sure that you 
have at least one frock that looks as though 
it had met with an accident and been blis 
tered from top to toe. The great house of 
Rodier is responsible for this effect in both 
silk and wool, so its success is assured. 


suits constitute 


coarse- 











ata Sot eta ee tl 





If one’s wardrobe should boast either of the two informal dinner or dancing frocks above, one 
could face the summer’ s festivities anywhere with an equanimity not to be shaken. Beer, of Paris, 
has de rned them th, and has given ali rl f new and attractive touches t eves, Girdle a) 7 
bod The o1 ft is of filmy rette, trimmed with pearl beads and a girdle of 
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What ts the matter with your hair? 





Falling? 


* 
> 


Dandruff ? 


Oily? 


AM largely due to a sinele cause 
Make this free test—-A way to correct tt 


This is to men and women who wish to care 
for their hair in a more scientific way. To 
keep or restore its beauty, tts health, by methods 
right and modern. 

There is now an ideal method. It deals effec- 
tively with the cause Oo} hair troubles, present or 


impending. It embodies the best thatmen know. 





HERE is an oil in the scalp called Sebum, secreted 

by the glands of the hair. It lubricates the hair— 
gives it lustre and softness. It keeps the scalp flexible, 
or should. It is the hair's chief friend. 
But, like all skin secretions, there is often an excess. 
Then the hair becomes too oily. The surplus Sebum 
decomposes on the scalp. It forms fatty acids which 
inflame the scalp. 


Scales and dandruff often follow. The scalp outlets are 
choked, the oil is suppressed. Dryness and scale may kill 
the hair roots, so the hair falls out. Then Sebum becomes 
the hair's great foe—the cause of most hair troubles. 


Cleanliness the first essential 
The first rule is the same as with any skin surface. Re 
move the excess, cleanse the pores. Think what would 
happen to any skin if you failed for a time to do that. 


But you must aim at Secbum—that particular scalp oil. 
Dissolve it, remove it, then get into the pores. Do 
this in the right way-—with studied, tested, scientific 
methods. 


Our experts have embodied in Palmolive Shampoo the 
best ways known to do that. It combats the Schbum— 
Sebum only—correctly and efficiently. 





New Booklet Free 


Be sure and send for this 
new booklet on the care 
of the hair, which explains 
authorized 
treatment, supplied by lead- 
ing specialists. 


scientific hair 











PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 


That is the first essential. Don’t rely on guesswork, 
on ignorance, on non-scientific means. Your hair is too 
important. 


Beauty—softness—lustre—health 


The next thing is to treat your scalp as you would 
your cheeks. Apply a soap based on palm and olive 
oils. Do what millions do with Palmolive Soap to foster 
fine complexions. 


Palmolive Shampoo does that. It is based on the oil 
blend which for ages has held supreme place for the skin. 
The purpose is to give to the hair lustre, softness, beauty. 
And to fit the scalp to maintain healthy hair roots. 


Those are results which you want and need regularly. 
The other helps are told in our book 


A home demonstration—free 


To show these effects we will send you a treatment 
to try. We will send you the oil blend and the Sebum 
combatant combined in Palmolive Shampoo. It will 
show you the ideal way to give your hair care, beauty 
and protection. You will know that in an hour. 

With it we will senda book—“How toTake Care of the 
Hair.” That will tell you just what to do for any wrong 
condition. For dry hair, for dull hair, for falling hair, 
for dandruff. The advice is up-to-date and authoritative. 
It will tell you how to deal with damage already done. 


Think what your hair means to you. Let us show you 
how to beautify it, how to preserve or restore it. Send 
this coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Also makersof acomplete line of toilet articles 


Trial Hair Treatment Free 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept B- 302, Milwaukee a i ie 





Please send me the trial hair treatment and 
tree booklet, “How to Take Care of the Hair.” 
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Armou 


Star Boiled Ham 


Spend Less Time tn the Hot Kitchen! 


Here’s good news for warm weather! You can now buy the 
famous “Ham What Am” already boiled—compressed into just 
the right shape for perfect slicing—all bone and surplus fat 
removed. There’s no cooking to do—no trimming, no waste. 





Slice and serve cold for summer suppers. The square slices make nour- 
ishing sandwiches for children’s lunches. Or try Star Boiled Ham with 
escalloped potatoes baked en casserole; diced with omelette or scrambled 
eggs; frizzled quickly in a hot pan; Ham a la King; or as a salad with 
chopped celery, nuts and mayonnaise. 

These are the choicest of Armour’s Hams—tender, smooth-grained, 
from selected young porkers, with the savory, mild Star cure. 
Ask your dealer for Star Boiled Ham, sliced by the pound, or whole. 


Our booklet, “Sixty Ways of Serving a Ham,” sent 
free on request. Address Dept. of Food Economics 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Chicago 
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Ask Your Dealer for 
These Armour 
Quality Foods 


Star Ham—the ““Ham What 
Am" 
Star Bacon—(Whole Side 
or Sliced in Cartons) 
Fresh and Dry Sausage 
Simon Pure Leaf Lard 
\ egetole (Vegetable 
Shortening) 
Cloverbloom Butter 
Cloverbloom Eggs 
Veribest Loaf Meats 
Veribest Luncheon Meats 
Veribest Dried Beef 
Veribest Potted Meats 
Veribest Deviled Meats 
Veribest Canned Meats 
Veribest Mince Meat 
Veribest Salad Oil 
Veribest Evaporated Milk 
Veribest Cheese 
Veribest Poultry 
Veribest Oleomargarine 
Veribest Pork and Beans 
Veribest Bouillon Cubes 
Veribest Extract of Beef 
Veribest Peanut Butter 


The Armour Oval Label 
identifies foods of utmost 
quality. It is an established 
assurance of known food 
quality that takes the guess- 
work out of buying. Look 
for it on the foods you buy. 
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utures in SUR (répE 


AST summer a group of smart 
women looked as_ thoug! 
they had just come from a 


nis summer sec yt the 


fashion for Canton crépe, crépe di 
chine, « répe Romaine, Marocain, 
ind the like; one may buy them 
secure in the knowledge that they 
have an honorable past, and an 
assured future for at least another 
season. 

On this page are four designs so 
smart that no one would believe 
you had cut them over patterns 
and made them yourself. They 
have the simplicity that is charac- 
teristic of the best clothes and a 
perfection of line only achieved by 
a great designer. 

The evening gown at the lower 
left is ivory crépe de chine. It has 
a camisole slip and a waist consist- 
ing of front and back panels with 
an overskirt formed by a straight 





i 


dancing frock above in center, 
white silk « répe and white lace have 
lied in a slip-on waist with 
kimono sleeves and a separatt 
straight skirt with gathered circu 
lar sides. The pattern No. 3601, 
in 16 years, and 36 to 40, applies 
equally well to an all-~ répe frock. 

Of navy Canton crépe is the 
general wear frock at the right, 
with pale yellow handkerchief-linen 
collar and cuffs The bodice is 
kimono, and the skirt is joined t 
it at a slightly low waistline. A 
cut-steel buckle holds the simple 
drapery in place. For this pattern 
No. 3594 is offered, in sizes 16, and 
36 to 40. 


} ) 
been al 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterr 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
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When it’s 
Shortcake-time 


ICH, pure milk from 
the country—evapo- 
rated to the consistency 
of cream and sterilized— 
that is Carnation Milk. 
Use it for all cooking be- 
cause of its economy and 
great convenience; use it 
for drinking, serve it with 
coffee, pour it over fruits, 
cereals and desserts be- 
cause it is so pure and 
delicious. When you add 
an equal part of water to 
Carnation you get milk 
of more than normal rich- 
ness. If still too rich add 
more water. Send today 
for the Carnation Cook 
Book; it contains 100 
tested recipes. 


RE ey ‘ae 
Mace. 4 


nw i 





CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS Co. 
740 Consumers Building, Chicago 
840 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation 


| 


The label is red and white 





Strawberry Shortcake—1 tsp. salt, 2 cups flour, 
4 tsp. baking powder, 44 cup butter, 44 cup water, 
lg cup Carnation Milk, 1 tbsp. sugar. Sift flour, 
salt, sugar and baking powder together; t in 
butter; add the liquid gradually. Toss on floured 

an hape sake i! hot ven pli 
utter sweet 
| 


( whip] i Carnat 


yarnish with v yr 
for Whipping Carnation Milk — Plac 
I in Carnation Milk in water and heat to boil 
ing point, remove promptly and thoro 
by placing the can o 

When cool, open th 

contents of small 


d bowl ( 


Recipe 


i 
Always thoroughly mi irnation Milk and water 


The Carnation Cook Book contains more 
than 100 tested, economical recipes. 
You will find many helpful suggestions 
in it. It will be sent free at your request. 








Men knew it 





























ND the pity of it was 
that thesubject was so 
delicate a one that even her 
closest friends didn’t have 
theheart tomentionit toher. 
It was one of those things 
that people habitually dodge in 
conversation even though it 
might be a great boon to the 
person so handicapped if he or 
she were informed. 

Halitosis is not a pretty sub- 
ject, perhaps. But how many, 
many people—men and women 
—sutter from itandare held back 
both socially and in business! 

Halitosis is the scientific term for 
unpleasant breath—a trouble thou- 
sands sufter from and usually un- 
awares. ‘lhe insidious thing about 
halitosis is that you rarely know 
yourself whether your breath is just 
right or not. You can’t detect it but 
your friends will very qui kly. 

Where halitosis is a symptom of 
some organic disorder, a physician 
or dentist should be con ulted. 
However, most cases of halitosis are 
only lox al anc temporary. Then, 
fortunately, it vields to the use of 


Listerine, the well-known liquid 






antiseptic, taken as a gargle ar 
mouth 
\ | ! 
i 
i c¢ i 
suran na elr 1 1 1 
I ich, 
Listerine will put you on the safe 
and polite side. It halts tood fermen 






tation in the mouth and leaves your 





| , } : 
breath sweet, fre h and clean. Iti 





the ideal and scientific breath de- 






odorant, 





Your druggist has handled Lister- 


ine for years, and regards it asa sate, 






effective antiseptic of great merit. 





Start using Listerine today. Don’t 


be In doubt another day about your 
















HALITOSIS 
LISTERINE 
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but she didn’t 














eymart to Wear 
and Easy to Tub 


HEN the thermometer soar 
to ninety plus some July 
morning, the clothes sketched 


boy will e the problem of what 

to take along for daytime wear in your 
ht to sea or hill The cool, fresh 

looking frock at the extreme left 

ie and white dotted Sv vitha ’ 
of plain blue taffeta. A pattern for it, 
No. 3603, comes in sizes 16, and 36 to 40 

In the center, plain brown linen is 
ombined th a tan linen printed in 
deeper tones of brown. If you have 
difficulty in securing an attractivel 
figured linen at the regular counter, 
you are almost certain to find a wide 
variety in the upholstery or chintz 
department of any reasonably well 
stocked store. The pattern is No. 3596, 
in sizes 16, and 36 to 40. 

The sports blouse at the right is 
of white linen, crocheted buttons and 
loops fastening it down the front; th 
pattern is No. 3008, in sizes 16, and 36 
to 42. For the good-looking, practical 
bathing suit, use navy or black crépe 
de chine or any barred silk Jersey. The 
pattern is 3611, in sizes 16, 36,40 and 44. 
The same design also comes for chil 
dren, sizes 4 to 14, in pattern No. 3599 

















ym the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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“~and so they lived 
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e ” 
happily ever after 

She looks confidently into a happy future. She knows 
that the clear, fresh loveliness of youth, which first attracted 
him, will always be hers. The charm that won his admiration 
will hold it through the coming years—for she knows the 
secret of instant beauty. She uses the complete “Pompeian 
Beauty Toilette.” 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well into the 
ipply Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and adds the charm of 

3LOOM for youthful 


skin so the powder adhe res evenly. Ther 


delicate fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian | 














HONE YN 


Pompeian Beauty, 








color. Do you know that a bit of color in 


ha 


the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle wit 
new beauty? Lastly, dust over again with 
the powder in order to subdue the Bloom. 
Presto! The face is beautified and youth-i- 
fied in an instant! (Above 3 preparations 
may be used separately or together. At all 
druggists’, 60c each.) 

TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The cor- 
rect powder shade is more important than 
the color of dress you wear. Our new 
NATURELLE shade is a more delicate tone 
than our Flesh shade, and blends exquisitely 


with a medium complexion. Our new 


RACHEL shade is a rich cream tone for 


brunettes. 


“Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian’ 
Day Cream (60c) vanishing, holds the powder 
Beauty Powder (60c). . stays on unusuallylong 
Bloom (60c)....... a rouge that won’t break 
Massage Cream (60c) clears upthe complexion 
Night Cream (50c) the cold cream for beauty 
Fragrance (30c) a talc with an exquisite odor 
Vanity Case ($1.00) powder and rouge compact 
Lap De (296) 60 scees makes lips beautiful 


Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 


““Honeymooning in Venice.’’ What 
romance! The golden moonlit balcony! 
The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! 
The serenading gondoliers! Tinkling man- 
dolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, 
the memories of a thousand Venetian years! 
Such is the story revealed in the new 1922 
Pompeian panel. Size 28 x 7% inches. In 
beautiful colors. Sent for only 10c. This is 
the most beautiful and expensive panel we 


have ever offered. Art store value 50c to $1. 
Money gladly refunded if not wholly satis- 
factory. With each order for an Art Panel 
we will send samples of Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder, DAY Cream (vanishing), BLOOM, 
NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), 
and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc) 
With these samples you can make many 
interesting beauty experiments. Please tear 
off coupon now and enclose a dime. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 





GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian 
on any package is 
your guarantee of 
quality and safety 
Should you not be 
completely satisfied, 
the purchase price 
will be gledly re- 
funded by The 
Pompeian Co., at 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| 
| 
_ —- 


© 1922, The Pompeian C 







TEAR OFF NOW 


To mail or to put in purse as shopping-reminder 











THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
ArtPanel. Also please send fivesamples namedin offer 


Name mamantiatie 


Address 





City State_ 








Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below. 
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SheyreSust the Shing 
for Mall Glasses 


««Every time these graceful, slender iced 


tea spoons glisten through tall glasses, | 


feel cooler and refreshed. 





You couldn’t have given me a gift more 


delightful or useful for these warm days. 


Just lovely, dear, in the beautiful James- 


¢ > 
town aesign, 


"his handsome pattern gives the correct 


touch of refinement to the long, graceful 
d the exquisite finish is char- 
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Pattern N . 


rimm<¢ d 


3589. 
from eight to fourteen) is t 
vith a navy-and-white embroidery. 

Striped print, with novelty bind 
ing, makes the jumper on the oppo 
site page (Pattern No. 3587, from 
eight to fourteen), and dotted Swiss 
with ruffles of self material the two 
to-six-year-old frock at the lowe 


Pattern No. 3591 And 





uantities of 
it hit with 


ir Or Six years 
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By Rutu SIL! 
Sea ve the ' 


ised, perhaps, for school dresses a1 

th the exception of the muslin, 
ome in fascinating blues, lavenders, 
greens, roses and tans. Children 
wear color ve ry well, but one should 
always remember that cotton has a 
hard surface; so the color chosen 
should be soft, unless a crude effect 
is desired. The prints have old- 
fashioned patterns in small designs, 
while the checked ginghams for the 
youngsters vary from the very small 
check to the quarter and half inch 
izes. If one does not mind the little 
xtra laundry involved, unbleached 
muslin, with gay stitchery on edges 


Continued on Page 67) 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage 
paid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
nts; Coats, 35 cents; Blouses and Skirts, 3< 
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simple answer to Dainty 


heartfelt question — how can we avoid 


the embarrassment o 


“y ” 
lum” is th 


“Mum” takes all 


spiration and 


you are, “Mum” will 


from embarrassing body odor 


} anda evening. 


| “Mum” is the word: 
Dancing? Yes, dan 


you want and still bs 
| spiration odor. 

| 5] 

] 


Tennis? Golf? Wall 


ray 





MUM MFG. CO., 1100 CHESTNUT 


Mum Am 





prevents 
I 


No matter how hot 


crowded the gathering 








Wherever the Dainty Woman ts 
“Mum is the word ! 


Out of a world-wide need came “Mum” is the delicate snow-white 


t prevents not only the odor 


ration but all body odors. A 
“Mum” used each morning as- 


h le p cleanliness 
pa \ e yours all day 
s sat It will not irritate 
t jure the finest 

D \ now to try 

Get Mum” at your store 


us by mail—2sc. A pamphlet 


1 Jar discusses this subject 
ely and tells more clearly 


Is particularly the friend 


\I and “‘Amoray 





| (Special Offer 










M \ 


Special offer ‘‘Mum” and 


*“Amoray”’ 50c 
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Keep this sign irom your door 





«qn TAClOUS 
Oe SEASE 


OARD OF HEALTH 









Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Disinfectant 


Kills Germs 


If proper precautions were 
taken, many cases of serious 
sickness could be prevented. 

By proper precaution,” we 
mean regular disinfection. 
Disinfection kills germs. In the 
absence of disinfection, disease 
germs breed by the millions on 
floors, in toilet bowls, sinks, dark 
corners, garbage pails, from 
they constantly assail 
your health. And contagious 
sickness is a logical result. 

Sprinkle all such places in 
your house with “Lysol” Disin- 


which 


Send for free samples of other Lysol products 


Lysol”’ 
Disinfectant for trial purposes at any drug 
store We 


samples of the 


You can purchase a 25c bottle of * 


shall be glad to mail you free 

other Lysol products. 
Shall we send a sample of *‘ Lysol’’ Shaving 

Cream for the men folks? Protects the 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, Inc. 
LEHN & FINK, INc., 
635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & C« 


ympany, Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 





fectant mixed with water. Do 
that at least twice a week. It 
takes only a few moments of 
your time and may prevent | 
dangerous illness. Q 
On cleaning days add a few 
drops of “Lysol’’ Disinfectant to 
the cleaning water. Being 
a soapy substance, it helps to 
clean while it disinfects. 
A 50c bottle makes 5 gallons 
of germ-killing solution. A 25c 
bottle makes 2 gallons. 
“Lysol” Disinfectant is also 
invaluable for personal hygiene. 


health of the skin. Renders small cuts 
aseptically clean. We will also include a 
sample of ‘‘ Lysol”’ Toilet Soap. Refreshingly 
soothing, healing, and helpful for improv- 
ing the skin. 

Send name and address on a postcard. 


Sole Distributors 
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Lets «Make Them 


(Continued from Page 65) 


or bright appliqué, 
makes a dress that is 
both attractive and 
smart. 

The decorations 
used on the plain- 
colored materials are 
the simplest kind of 
hand stitches in con 
t rasting ( olors 
blanket, chain, feather, 
back, outline and run- 
ning stitches on edge " 
or on collars and cufis 
of linen or organdie. 
\ppliquéd nursery, 
floral or geometrical 
designs appear on 


skirts, pockets or other 
desirable place , while 
bright peasant desig! 


around openings, on 
pockets, hems, and the 
like. Smocking often 
holds fullness in place 
in both plain and 
printed frocks. All 
these things are 
quickly done and strong enough to stand the 
constant and hard tubbings. 

Home patterns Nos. 3354, 2699, 3378, 2695 
are splendid types of foundations. One may 
use one’s individuality in trimming. For in- 
stance, I have seen Pattern No. 3378 carried 
out in white cotton crépe, the collar and 
pockets blanket stitched, a peasant em 
broidery design in cross-stitch beautifully 
done around the opening, and the seam line 
of the raglan sleeve outlined. The designs 
may be carried out in two or three tints of 
green, rose, blue or lavende tr. 


The bloomers above 


tion for the rapidly 


Short Cuts to Smocking 


MOCKING is always attractive, and 

feather stitching is much used in conne 
tion with it. Some wise person has discovered 
a quick way to prepare for smocking. I 
tead of making the numerous tedious rows 
of gathering about half an inch apart —the 
depth of the space to be smocked with the 
stitches in each row exactly below or ona line 
with the stitches of the previous row 
stitches across each space, using the largest 
titch and a loose tension, then draws the 
titching threads up just as easily as ordi 
nary gathering threads When feather 
titched in diamond design, as in the illu 
tration, C, this is an effective trimming. 

Cross-stitch patterns are fine 
canvas on plain materials, and the threads 
of the canvas care fully pull 1 out when the 
work is finished, but applied directly to the 
} 1 ; 


chec} 


one 


done over 


s on checked ginghams. 


B 














in on the wrong side—a 


growing child. 


Of course some 
charming little dresses 
are made without any 
handwork at all. They 
depend on their well 
madeness for sty le 
just as women’s t 


clothes do 


crepes and one 


tisiactory tor thi 








type of dress. White 
collars and cuffs 
ometir Cs single 
bound it ib band 
of the white, or a bias 


of the dress material, 
or sometimes doubled 
ys : 


( } 
I j 


st stitched 1 


ce rding to the 
shape and tailoring. 

Do make bloomers 
to match each dress. 
They add much to the 
style of the frock and 
give more freedom 
than petticoats. 

The trick of course is to make clothing 
that can be used until it is actually worn 
out. Children grow so fast. Thank good- 
ness, though, the day is past when clothes 
are purchased to allow for growing! We can 
do a few tricks, however, to prolong their fit, 
such as putting tucks through the body of 
the bloomers and tucks on the bands and 
on the underside which may be let 
out when extra length is needed. 

Having bought your pattern and material, 
study the directions given on the pattern 
to be sure you know the meaning of every 
little marking. Some women prefer to 
shrink cotton materials before using. It is 
wise plan, but be careful to keep the n 
terial in shape. The easiest to do tl 
shrinking is to fill a tub with cold water 
pl the material, just asi from s 


? id ¢ i { biel 
thout unfolding, in the tub. Soak 


w the tuck run 


wise precau- 


of hem, 


way 


I as 1t Came 


ioroughly wet, then remove the ma 
from the tub and without wringing han 

Dry quickly and press, k 
the threads and selvages pe rfectly st 





ona line. 


Allowing for Growth 
T ) MAKE bloomers having band, plackets 


and extra tuck for growth, first mark with 
a pen il a straight line on the line of 
perforations on pattern. Then slash straigh 
across pattern or three inches above 
crotch illustration G. Place the 
pattern on material and cut out, following 
pattern directions; seam I 
fronts, using stitched fells 
through 


double 


two 
linc ee 
legs, 
Phen put the tu 


body of the bloomer 


backs an 


using the materi ed be 
‘ é ‘ 
Ne ( tl ‘ 
marked p | 
{ 
‘ ri 
iT u rt} ; p of 
terial the k opel 
1 about t inches L¢ 
Place the right side of the fax 


ing to the right sid 








The Most Profitable Summer 





IKE most girls, I had always looked forward lutely the best time—the logical time—to learn dress 
vacation as the main feature of the summer making rhe days are longer and ry evening | 
season. Before father died, I used to go with had several hours of daylight to devote to my work 

Mildred Harrington and Kitty Wells to the Harring- Phen, too, I could work out of doors. And the sheer 

t beautiful summer home at Seacliff or to the summer fabrics are so much easier to handle the 
* country place in the Adirondacks, where from summer dresses are so much simpler to make—and 

the time we arrived until the season ended, there was summer materials cost less 

me continuous round of pf asure—bathing , dant When my vacation came, I accomplished wonders! 

and sports a all kin - a day, with moo- Almost at once I began making actual garments 

ight excursions, Ginner parties and Gancing at night. that’s another delig il thing about the course 

Then pri soar and mother could no Why, I made a beautiful little blouse for mother after 
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| longer stret 
ir needs 





} oc to we long 
iad lo to get along t was most important to me, I also learned 
last summer. for t rst t I had to gis lors and fabrics were most appropriate for me 
vacation with the girl I had trie ) id add those little touches that 
nd sa iougl » go iM I k ut I ) My course 
ut is pl f I n't i 1 iw VW ) 
lothes I w | 1 knew I wo I I P 1: 
; ‘ i : , So. » Cr \ 
e eV i i vere } ' s | 
= aie. " step was so clea x t hings I alv 
r of thers ‘ 
I I other yught only a] ssio essmaker could do w 
Of course, I was terribly unhappy for few days pertectly easy for m 
| af I had sent Mildre gre i] 1 we TELL. wl iif 1 I was get ilo en 
) ie a nt ‘ I vad I \s lw lid Id . ’ » fur 
} no t t = \ 1 ’ ie 
> full . SS : profit I 1 Seve yom who for years } 
es were so ill of ir S 
g x 8 s r tl 
vig sob in my tl ‘ I ed to I 
thee hen " welcomed 1 sus ) I co ea he k 
n ill t othe 
humdrum of th st of wa 1 he ‘ heaide 
1 +¢ } } 
Allg: I irs ilter ) ‘ 
ever s 
7 . orde Il worke k Wher 
. x 1 she was s j r 1 \ 
. . c er orders —« fo t l 
( 1 l Ww 
be interested in he ig about it From that time on it w easy Ir than six 
l " e ar 
I had gon ) My room « , : , 
; ; s king i 1 po \ ilo1 
iother wo ot know N 1 " il ' , 1 
le “i ¢ ‘ S . ical i ll 
id 1 K } , I , } 
wonders I y N . 
ick d ike ’ " 
After " \ 
) 
, 
| a ‘¥ 
41 
| 4 
I > M 140,000 
i In k 
| J ‘ 
vn ~ spare tin 
TELI few 1 beautif t the WV to make all your ow 
telling t W ian’s | t hild pt et icces i 
new method h ) 1 by which any w 1K mn s 
girl, anywher an ly and kly lear he I 10 , } } 
it mare time 1 the secret f lressmaker's ar Wo ’ Ins : P 
When I read how women of all ages and in all circun Just send a letter, post rd or tl onvenient n 
tar ho liv iW narts of th lk 1 enived : : > - 
stances, who live in all parts of the world, had solved below to the Woman's Institute, Dept. | 
r clothes problems in this fascinating new way, | Scranton, Penna., and uu will receive—without 
le up my mind that I. too ld do it! So I j« 1 obligation—the full story of this great school that ha 
Inst it once and took up dressmaking brought. to w 
wait ‘ . rst lesson 










































































I Ever Spent 


How | prepared in spare time at home 
to earn $50 a week as a dressmaker 
By M A 














my third kk 
1! 


just a little while I was making 
y difficulty whatever 


had 


a position in an ¢ 


income we to cover all sson, and in 





lothes without 























































FEAR OUT HERI 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-G, Scranton, Penna. 
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| ee fashionable 


folk mingte at sports events— 


there one surely must be impressed 


by the radiant beauty of the Cc. ‘3 ae 
: B 
knitted creations. And there one is - 


again reminded of the singularly 5 + end 
: Re : ban 
captivating effects that are . = : thre 
: - mate 
line \ 


achieved with the knitting needle 


and...Columbia Yarns. rr 


mail 

Exquisite colorings and incom- XY. — 

a y, one 

parable quality have distinguished Wa A incl 

p ° 4 wro 

these yarns for three generations. see 
edge 
- first 

Horstmann Company nins 

Established 181 ¢ 4 mark 

Philadelphia SS ; ter r 
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Same 
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with the opening of 
bloomers uppermost. 
Baste and stitch in 
one-eighth-inch seam. 
Crease seam sharply 
onto the facing, turn 
in the remaining long 
edge of facing one- 
eighth inch and baste 
this folded edge to 
first seam and hem 
in place. 

Gather across front 
and back between 
plackets. All children 
are not model size at 
the waistline, there- 
fore take the waist measurement for the belt 
and add one inch to this waist measurement. 
The extra inch is to be put in a tuck in the 
band to let out when more band is necessary. 
Half of the extra large waist measurement 
will be used on the front of the bloomers and 
half on the back, so cut two bands length 
wise of material, equal in length to half of 
the waist measure, plus two inches for mak 
ing, and two and a half inches wide 


Fitting the Bloomers 


N ARK 1 front pieces of band 
Ft through center with basting thread and, 
from the center marks, mark one-quarter of 
the waist measure on each side. | e band 
on the bloomers, with right sid 


bac k ane 





le of the band 
to the wrong side of the bloomers, the center 
marks of band to center front center 
back seams of bloomers, and the one-quartet 
waist measure marks of band just to placket 
seams. 


anda 


ways to mark by bastings the 


enter and the waist lengths across every 
band These bastings must be str 
the thread of ban e! 
Let p cket ‘ ‘ ‘ 17 
té ) I 
{ eT i 
t Pp y 
Iront and center back than « er p 
thread. Crease ean nto band I n tne 
ends of the 


bands on the 
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(Continued from Page 67) 


The square below i 
after the raw edge 
in. Itis 


garment in one direct 


basted down 
have been turned 


then hemmed coarsely t 


in place; overhand folded 
ends of band and stitch 
lower edge in plac e. On 
each side of back band, 
about two inches from 
ends, make one-quarter 
inch tucks. This uses the 
extra inch allowed for 
expansion. 

The legs of the bloom- 
ers may be finished with 
elastic run through a 
hem or with a band. The 
band seems more popular. In using the band 
take individual measurements. The bands 
are cut lengthwise of material—the finished 
length plus half an inch for making and twice 


the desired width plus half an inch for mak 
ing Seam the band; then place the band on 
to the leg of bloomer, the seam of tl 


. , . . ° 
to the leg seam and proceed as in 


band at top. The gat} 
distributed evenly. Usually the bloomers are 
1 However, decor 





ers at the kn 


not decorated ion may 
be put on the knee bands to correspond to 


ir 
aress 


Straight rows 
at top and 
en feather stitch 
used on the dress; 


desi 1 trims dress 


Always Follnv Seam Allowance 


UT dress, place pattern on material, 
owing directions, allowing 
' 


he ordinary length requirements 


1 on the 


| 
of feather stitchi 


} 
decoration use 


be mad 





may) 
bottom of | } 








designs cross-stit 


} 





one inc! 





This inch is to be used in a tuck on the under 
side of hem, to be let out when extra leng 
neede lhe type of dress determines t 
; , } 
. ( t ) ‘ 
et ( If smock 
P Ni 2099 es t 
& ‘ ed S F gethe 
l ( ee tl place 
t. J g sé together, be s 
e ne rately correspom g marks. The 


S¢ 





ams 


underarm and 





thread of the sleeve seams 
material on a may be fin 
line with edges ished with 


of bloomers; 
turn the re- 
maining long 
edge of band 
one-quarter 
inch toward 
wrong side; 
folded 
ver 
first seam, pin 
ning center 
marks to cen 


turn 


edge to co’ 








French seams 
Shoulder and 
armhole seams 


and seams 
joining yoke to 
body of dress 
reé Sua 

Stit ed ant 


raw edges over 
Neck 
and opening 
finishes vary 


cast. 








ter marks and 
one-quarter 


waist measure an al anal 
marks to the ie pei: ¢bayge vag 

same marks on be let out later, The tu 
the underside as in the tlustration at 
of band. Baste the luck, @boul two incl 


according to 
oh. design and ma- 


terials. The 
illustrations 





ne ore? show some of 
’ ary 4 the most popu- 
party ilar i 1? lar 
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Y incomparabd juality 


agente 1857 
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maintain throughout the century that unrivaled place which 
is Housicant’s. Today, as in the time of the Emf 

Eugénie, they are the choice of womer stinguished not 
alone for greatness of name—or wit, or charm, or grace 

but also for a faultless and exquisite taste. For this fastidious 
clientele HouBIGANT has created many other fine t tries, 
all pervaded by the famous Hovusicanrt scents. In poudres 
de talc, one may choose rom Quelque S Fle rs Idéal, Non 
Boudoir, Un Peu d’Ambre, La Rose France, Coeur d 


Jeannette, Quelques Vi ett 


smart 


HOU BIG 
New York, 16 W , SI 


ANT, I 
M 





Extraits, Eaux de Toilette, 


Poudres de Talc, Poudres d 


BIG 


q 





Poudres de Sachet, 


e Riz. Savons 


Aft 






















































More 
Heat 

Less 
Care 


Note how the 


heat reaches up 
and 1s directed 
close up under the 
cooking by the 
powerful 12-inch 
burner, 














‘You don’t need a fire 
while you peel potatoes 


HERE isn’t a woman in the land that 

likes the idea of keeping a fire in her stove 
twenty-four hours a day. Yet many are using 
a coal or wood range exclusively. 


Why do they do it? 

Because they do not know how satisfactory 
kerosene oil is for cooking, or because they 
have wrong ideas about oil stoves. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove burns with a 
blue flame which is smokeless and odorless. 
This is much different from the flame of the 
old-fashioned oil lamp. 

This blue flame is raised or lowered by a lever 
to give intense heat or gentle heat as desired. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove is an all-pur- 
pose stove for baking and roasting, boiling 
and frying. It is a delight because the heat is 
under your control at the touch of the lever. 

This stove with all its advantages is ex- 
tremely economical. It is in use only when 
you need it, and it burns the lowest-priced fuel. 

Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves 
are sold has one filled with oil which you may 
light and operate yourself. Such an examina- 
tion will convince you that the privilege of a 
cool kitchen is yours. 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
388 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 

Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4,.and 5 burners), 


Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 
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“Don’t rush off, John. Why, this is an 
event, a visit from you. Don’t go yet.” 
Genuine sincerity, unmistakable pride and 
affection backed the appeal. 

Doctor John shook his head. “No; I just 
stole a few minutes, Harry, to run down 
here and tell you what I have about Annie 
May ‘s 

“Oh, she’s all right; there’s nothing the 
matter with Annie May.” The careless fall 
of Harry’s voice and his dep- 
recatory smile again assumed 
a man-to-man mutual under- 
standing of the temperamental 
peculiarities of women—girls 
in particular. ‘‘T guess I know 
what was the matter with her 
all right.”” He laughed gently, 
striking a light fora fresh cigar. 
His smile grew amusedly in 
dulgent as he drew upon the 
flame. “Expect it was my 
fault a little. You know how 
Annie May is”—puff. ‘No, 
you don’t, either’”—this with 
a wise, angular glance at his 
brother. ‘You don’t, old fel- 
low, because you’ve never been married. 
You’re lucky too’’—nodding—“‘if you only 
knew it.” 

In the sentiment, with the twisted smile 
accompanying it, there was that which re- 
minded the older brother of their father, that 
brought a stab of recollection of what had 
been borne and suffered by their mother; 
so that, listening, seeing, Doctor John felt 
his purpose hardening. If he was to achieve 
a cure for Annie May’s husband—that 
father’s son—it would not do to scruple over 
it with halfway measures. No, he must be 
ruthless, must apply the knife to his brother’s 
conscience, his very soul. ‘*That’s what he 
needs,” he told himself; ‘‘ the knife, the kind 
cruelty of the surgeon’s knife.” 


HE strident peal of the telephone on his 

brother’s desk was his cue for a quick 
word and a hand wave of good-by. In the 
outer office, however, his spurt of haste 
seemed to slow up. 

In a moment open came the door of the 
inner office. The younger Devereau, his face 
in a disturbed frown, sighted his brother 
with obvious relief. 

* John—I was just going to try to catch 
you. Say, will you speak to Aunt Jane on 
the phone there? It’s something about 
Annie May. She’s not well, Aunt Jane says, 
and they’ve been trying to find you.” 

The surgeon lifted the desk receiver. 
“Ves?” he said. “ This is Doctor John.” He 
listened a moment to the instrument’s shrill 
crackling. ‘‘Um! Which side? . . . Qh, 
is that so?”’ His voice sharpened a little as 
his heavy brows drew together in a frown. 
“Well, I'll be right out. . . . No, nothing 
more than you’ve already done until I get 
there.”’ 

Doctor John stood up, his look beckoning 
his brother as he started doorwards. “* You're 
coming, Harry, of course?” 

The younger Devereau nodded, but with 
a grumbled protest as he followed his brother 

‘Aw, shucks! There’s nothing the matter 
with Annie May, John; that is, nothing 
much. Maybe a little nausea from some 
thing she’s eaten. You ought to know how 
Aunt Jane is; she would throw a fit if Annie 
May stuck her finger with a pin. I know 
it’s nothing.” 


je was his assurance lessened even 
1N when, at the curb below, his brother 
pushed him hurriedly into his car, releasing 
a crisp, expeditious order to his chauffeur 
that made the man sit up with suddenly 
squared shoulders, his eyes purposeful, his 
muscles keyed and alert. He had heard that 
tone, that command before when Doctor 
Devereau was in a race with death. 

Young Harry shrugged. As for that let- 
ter, the joke of the thing, if John only knew 
it, was that it was Annie May herself who 
wanted it sent to his client; a letter brief 
and conciliatory, instead of the peppery re- 
tort with which he had meant to tell the 
fellow where to get off. In fact, it was her 
urgency about it—against his own inclina- 
tion—that had come near putting him out 
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with her at breakfast. Then, as the day 
wore on, he had finally decided to write the 
letter—oh, to please Annie May. 

The car leaped, rocketlike, as it took the 
boulevard, weaving its way like a flying 
bobbin past other cars. 

“That’s right; let her out now, Dickson, 
all you dare; every minute counts.” 

Young Harry, slumped in the cushions 
and inhaling with the half-closed eyes of a 
critical smoker, favored his 
brother with a quizzical grin. 
“You know you make m«¢ 
laugh, John,” he announced 
indulgently. “Any body would 
think it really was a matter of 
life or death.” 

He saw his brother swallow. 
“Tt is,” came sober! 


' . t 7 - 7 
een hi }) ] rms ou 


y from be 


» be a surgical case of the 
ort I fear.”’ 

Young Harry sat up sharply, 
a smoke curl trailing from his 
lips. ‘‘What’s that?’’ he 
gasped, and choked a little, 
speech being tangled with the 
smoke. “Surgical case! Why—what are you 
talking about?”’ Then as the other was 
silent: ‘‘Look here, you’re joking. You 
don’t mean—you can’t mean an operation; 
not Annie May? Oh, get out!”” The words 
scoffed bravely, though their shaken utter- 
ance revealed a husky note of fear. 


HE surgeon brother looked at him, 

though not so quickly as to permit his 
eyes to betray their instant’s gleam of relief, 
of elation, over this first sign of wincing under 
pressure of the knife. ‘I don’t like the symp 
toms that Aunt Jane telephoned me. But 
there! We must hope for the best,” he sup- 
plemented gently. Doctor John rested his 
hand sympathetically upon his brother's 
knee. ‘Of course, old fellow, diagnosis may 
show it is nothing after all. We may be mis 
taken—your aunt and I—in fearing that ‘ 
The voice checked itself—evasive ly, as the 
brother guessed; then resumed with a cheer 
fulness that, to Harry, was patently artificial 
and assumed: ‘Oh, now,my boy,you mustn’t 
let yourself be frightened.” 

Not let yourself be frightened! Young 
Harry looked at his brother with glaring 
eyes. “ But what—why, good heavens, John, 
symptoms for surgical treatment don’t ever 
develop in people so—so suddenly as all 
that. They can’t.” Then as the other's 
constrained smile met this, a voiceless 
contradiction out of a world of sad wisdom: 
“Why, Annie May—she has never com 
plained of a thing.” 


““Ah, that’s it. That’s just where the 


trouble lies; she never complained de Phe 
surgeon’s eyes of a sudden turned a full look 
upon the other. ‘‘She ha acrificed herself 
too thoroughly. Complain His voice 
sharpened. ‘She never plained of 
ness—no, nor ol anything else With the 
last word poken pointedly, the full lool 
eemed to spray sparks of accusing fire 
yo NG HARRY stared, blinking like a 

man suddenly confronted by an un 
pected, searching light. He felt a curiou 
unfamiliar shrinkage, as of humiliation, of 
hame. 


Long before the car had reached the little 
brown nest the young husband's high color 
tide had receded, leaving his face lint white, 
a waxen mask with frightened eyes and a 
mouth grotesquely plugged with an ashen 
cigar—a cigar dead and quite forgotten now. 

He was no less pallid two hours later, and 
moreover, there was a strained, stricken 
daze in his eyes as he stood by the window 
in Doctor John’s consultation room, alone 
and waiting—awaiting the issue of things 
upstairs, the determination by Doctor John 
and his confreres as to the urgency of an 
operation. 

Through the window he could see across 
the lot to the little brown cottage from which 
Annie May had been brought a little while 
before, or rather, from which she had deter 
minedly brought herself, being so far recov 
ered from the nausea and pain that had 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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3 Tablespoonfuls 


Wesson Oil 
1 Tablespoonful Flour 
1 Tablespoonful Sugar 
1 Cupful Milk, 
Sweet or Slightly Sour 
Y% Cupful Mild Vinegar 
1 Teaspoonful Salt 
1 Teaspoonful Mustard 
Ys Teaspoonful Cayenne 
2 Eggs 
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A BOILED SALAD DRESSING 


Stir the dry ingredients in Wesson Oil 
which has been put in a double boiler 
top. Add the milk and cook, stirring 
constantly, until the mixture takes on 
the consistency of cream. Beat the egg 
yolks slightly, add the vinegar, pour into 
the first mixture and cook till thickened, 
stirring constantly. Chill and fold in the 
beaten egg whites. 
A favorite dressing for potato 
or other vegetable salads 


An 
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and holding diced celery 


and hard boiled egg 














“American Beauty” salad 


from beets cut to resemble rose petals 












































Same old salad 


FATHER has a supercilious way of 
frowning at a salad. 


“Same old stuff, I see,’’ he used 
to say. 


And sometimes mother would speak 
up sharply; and sometimes she would 


just say nothing. 


But one day at lunch she sprang a sur- 
prise; she sprinkled the salad with 


Dromedary — father actually smiled. 


Even the most critical respond to 


Dromedary—even good old father. 


A plain frappé becomes a French 
frappé with a dab of whipped cream 
and a cherry; a little cinnamon makes 
| taste of your 


wn old dish takes On a 


a big difference in the 
toast. And 
if you add a touch 
of Dromedary Cocoanut. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
375 Washington Street Dept. 51 New York 


The oldest and largest business of its kind in the world 


— SPRINKLED 


“TOOK—Father is 


actually smiling” 


Sprinkle recipes 


Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut on beet 
salad. 

Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut on each 
serving of corn 

soup or tomato 
bisque. 

Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut on left- 
Over pastry. Cut 
into narrow strips 
and bake. 

Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut in the 
griddle cake batter 
to add a new flavor. 

Sprinkle Dromedary 
Cocoanut on plain 


er or *~ 
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(Continued from Page 70) 


attacked her as to be able to flout gallantly 
the support that Aunt Jane and her husband 
insisted upon maintaining about her. 

In the closing leaden twilight the little 
brown house forlorn and lonely. 
Dully Harry compared it with the way it 
yked in the glory of the morning, with 
May poised outside and calling to 
oe os 


ing to him and he had not an- 


looked 


had loc 


\nnie 


ere \ pang shot through | is he 
emembere vhy ) ell, but ho uld 
he kno that Annie M wasn’t feeling 
] Pe le « I t ) eal t 
that way; no, they had norighnt . . lor 
of course if he had know1 : Yes, as 


r complained; 


ld John said, Annie May nev 
but then, people ought to complain, young 
Harry reflected aggrieved] they ought to 


4 door clicked as Doctor John, ente1 
ing, closed it behind him 


Somewhere afar a town clock tolled the 
hour of three. It sounded bereft and lonely 
to young Harry, who shuddered inwardly as 
he hearkened to the melancholy toll. Sitting 
with face bowed in his hands, he lapsed at 
intervals into an abandonment of grief that 
he made no efiort to control. 

Through the long night he had sat there 
or had paced the floor, since the time when 
Doctor John had come to him from the op- 
erating room with that defeated, chagrined 
look in his face, that look that seemed to 
avoid meeting his own directly, but seemed 
to be weighted to the floor. 

It was then that something had seemed to 
snap in Harry's brain. He had caught at his 
brother’s hands. 

“John,” he had gasped, ‘“‘you 
mean ui 

‘She is alive,”’ he had heard uttered dully, 
somberly. It was just as though his brother 
: * 1ot dead—yet.” True, 


‘She is 


had said 





vhen Doctor Jol n had ended what he had 
to tell him, he did add, but with a smile 
palpably bleak that Harr ndered | 
his brother could think to deceive him at 
such a time: ‘“ There’s a fighting chance, my 


bov: and we must must not los« hope 


After that, though his brother came back 
to him at intervals to share his vigil, your 


y knew, even before he looked at him, 
| 








, 
1e brought no reai cheer 


O THE night wore on. Presently Harry 
S noted with a sickening contraction of the 
heart that his brother, as he talked of Annie 
May, was already thinking of her in terms 
of the past. 

T} 14inN 





as U 
W: ed to stab 
Har that Jol 


| ¢ ; l + } ; 
Phe é é 
ell it ¢ cI ttere 1 
LlK¢ Ha istraught raine 
mparison and seized upon it 
Yes, everything his br er sal 
is like the twist of a ie 1 
an open wound 


Came again the tower bell’s 
far-off toll, marking the passing 
of another hour, marking, too, 
to Harry’s mind, the passing of 
life and love with Annie May 
the knell of a happiness th 

Oe hel ae ( 





r l yf the 
4 Ort ALil Lil 
dread horror of the 


dimly lighted room 


and the dead silence of 


“No change.” The words, dull and com- 
fortless, were dropped heavily as Doctor 
John moved to a distant window and stood 
looking out. The blackness of the night was 
preferable to that pitiful pleading in his 
brother’s face. He dared not look at that, 
dared not because he must not weaken now; 
he must see it through—he must! 

\far and faint a milk wagon rattled; then 
nearer, a scurrying breeze shook the sleepy 
leave ; to wake fulne 3S ana swe p 
ing the spec ding dawn 

The dawn! Was there coming 
other dawn, that of a new life, of lasting 
happine s in the little house that lay beyond 
the lawn? He wondered 1} 
thing he could not tell 
breathed 





Ce ist Only a iy or t t et me 
make her know I do love her—just a day, 
one more day together!” A stifled sobbing 
followed, hopeless and harrowing to hear. 
“T never thought of her; always it was of my 
self. You hear, John?”’—fiercely—‘‘ always 
of my accursed self!” 


ILENCE, comfortless silence that yielded 

no denial. A pause; then wonderingly: 
‘What a brute I must have been—blind—a 
fool! I didn’t know.” 

The man by the window blinked a little 
as he looked out into the night. The little 
brown house, etched clearer now in sil- 
houette against the sky, stood misty and 
blurred before his eyes. Poor lad! Well, a 
little while now and the ordeal would be 
over. It would have to be over, for, what 
ever the issue, it could not be continued much 
longer. A drama of the night and played 
behind the scenes, its prearranged climax 
must be reached before the hospital sighed 
itself awake; the climax when Aunt Jane 








would come bursting with her news, her face 
aglow like the brightening dawn itsel 
then And then what? 


It was the irgeon brother’s turn to wince 


| ar” seal : 
lallure tor his experiment, 





failure had never daunted him yet, and he 
did not allow that bogy to intrude upon his 
vision now. No, the experiment would su 
ceed; he was sure it would su eed; but 
the drastic means resorted to, to insure that 
success, invited, as he knew, his own 
doing, his condemnation by all who kne 
him. For upon its surface it was something 
monstrous—this thing that he was doing; a 
thing that the world would call cruelly in 
human, unnatural and unbrotherly; more 


over, a thing that, professionally considered, 


was unethical to the last degree. His bret} 
ren of the code, friends and rivals a ike, 
would be prompt to make him understat 

that. whatever his motive. thev } no f 

( 


I ( ya nie May 

\ sudden noise in the room | 

brought his head about. Harry was striding 
toward him, | 


nis Swoiiel eves 


ablaze, his face working in a dis 
tortion that sp lled less of grief 
q than righteous anger. 


You!” The boy, bringing up 
’ blindly against the table’s edge, 


|| ] leaned across it, his outflung 
Oh, \) arm quivering in an accusing 
aT 
| gesture. 

\}) ‘It’s just come to me, all of a 

)) r ’ } 
1} it e been dol 
r part n Anni 


May’s being in that room 
upstairs.” 

Doctor John paled 
Failure, then, after all! 
Almost at the last 
minute his brother had 
guessed the trick that he 
had played. ‘‘Why, 


Harry?” he temporized 
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signaling that his 
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The Surgeons 


“Knew what, Harry?” 


r daily 


and never stretch out a hand to 


Harry groaned. 

hen he went on: ‘‘Oh, I 
know that this is a weak- 
ling’s, a coward’s plea; but 


I’ve always been. 
it’s Annie May I’m think- 
ing of, not myself 


quivering as t 
opened and grief submerged him in A 








saved the happiness 
you suppose I would have us ' a roug] 
to understand that you were acting asatrue transom, a voice still tremulous and haltir 

, a true brother. 


May, di ‘Wait es ireeot ? 
kad a ‘“ 


instant, looking b 
that I failed you, 
passing from the room. 

In the corridor he placed his finger on his 
lips, drawing Aunt Jane aside. 

He had no message w 


He spoke auntty. aioe John face lift d * 


for the fateful click of the door as he gently ‘My 
closed it, standing before its | 








(Continued from Page 72 


rhe other flung off the hand laid upon his It was the younger brother who presently 
arm. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me? You knew.” broke the silence He crossed to Doctor 
In counterques John, grasping him by the arm. ‘Don’t 
it at least gives one think of what I aid John I’n rr 
I didn’t ean it.” Then, as_ the 
self-centered, selfis] man flashed him a wonderful look, a lool 
words spat themselv« hich his eyes were abrupt elling 
self-inflicted, teal the young husband ent on 


lf-contempt rr ful dignit We bot! lher. W 





I tell Lhe 
trembling with _ her, sacrificed anythir I 
ler brother I 
yh, ye 
7 l OCTOR JOHN’S 
I D> | A et garg It 
n easy for him t ey 
Ee 
| 
broke But outside of which Aunt Jane stood, her 
you done with that inheritance? looking pale and frightened, her eyes agleam 
w is your strength better than my weak- with rebellious, unshed tears. 
ness, your wisdom better than my folly, if ‘‘Go in—alone, Harry,” said the older 
you see me going headlong to my doom brother; ‘“‘and when you do” — h 


paused, smiling with a sad ear 
nestness into the other's ¢ yes 
“when you do, don’t think 
too bitterly—will you?—of 
the cruel kindness of the 
surgeon's knife.”’ 
The other clutched his 
hand. “John, how could 
I? I know you did your 
best for her.” 
Doctor John’s arm gently 
pushed him into the room 
and closed the door 


\bove was an open tran 







som through which there 
“My poor, sweet little SS drifted a sudder cry 

“always so loving so good! It was a woman’s crv 

The very thing that made her helpless hely one of gla 1 . irprise ( 
| me.” Hart I Oh, I’m so glad 
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low voice outside was hurried, breat! vere all right. He told me so all the time 
A knox k, and the knob rattled 
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Is Your Kitchen Work 
Wearing You Out? 


Actual tests prove that even in the so-called ‘«modern’”’ 
kitchen you take miles of useless steps each day. 

You are forced to stand on your feet for hours—when you 
ought to be sitting down. 

Your nerves are kept on edge by a host of petty worries 

when you ought to be enjoying yourself 
an easy chair. 


HOO 


Saves Steps 


relaxed—in 
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Buy the Hoosier on Liberal 
Terms—You’'ll Never 
Miss the Money 


Many women who thought they had 


There is No Substitute for 
the Hoosier 


Home Builders—Get This FREE Book 
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~7amous makers 
of sport silks and 

smart sport waists 
_ make washing tests 


Find safe way to 
launder silks ~ 


fmt silks and sport waists were 





practically unknown fifteen years ago. 
Today it is hard to find a woman who 
doesn’t wear them. 

These light-colored siiks have to be laun- 
dered so frequently that it is of real interest 
to the manufacturer as well as to the 
wearer to find the safe way to wash them. 

The makers of Lux have helped Mallinson, 
famous for sport silks, and Max Held, creator 
of The Forsythe Waist, solve this washing 
problem. Together they had extensive 
laundering tests made. Their letters tell 
why, as a result of these tests, they recom- 

mend Lux as the safe way to wash silks. 
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* 
Send for booklet of expert laun 
> dering advice—it is free. Address 
Lever Bros. Co.; Department 
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Different from Other Girls 


(Continued from Page ¢ 


Mr. Bronson reached with his left hand to 
a paper bearing a list of names, and then he 


spoke in a cool, incisive voice, pointing with 


} 


is pencil to a leather-covered chair opposit« 


his desk 


‘Pardon me,” said Mr. Bronson I was 
very absent-minded 
With unaffected relief Cuthbert lowered 
himself into the ipho Oh. tl 
| night,” he said \ hot standi 
rn Don't 1 fine 
jut Mr. Bro ) t re H 
till looku t Cuthbe in 
\ t ed up I 
feature But Cuthbert 
didn’t mind. With gentl 
deliberation he I 
‘Don’t mind if 1 
moke, do you?” said 


Cuthbert. 

Mr. Bronson drew a 
harp breath and seemed 
about to speak, but Cuthbert 


raised his hand and grinned 
again. ‘“‘A condemned man al- 
ways smokes, you know,”’ said 


Cuthbert. He filled hi pipe, balanced 
his tobacco pouch pensively on the palm 
of his hand, and then tossed it on Mr. Bron- 
son’s desk 

‘Wouldn't care to try 


some, would you?”’ 


inquired Cuthbert “Tt isn’t bad. Cheap 
too. A good thing to know about.” 

“How thoughtful of you,” said Mr. 
Bronson. 

“Oh, not at all,” said Cuthbert. “I’ve 


moking on the links. Always 
to learn about g 


olten seen you 


nice 
hie THBERT seemed about to continue, 
hen Mr. Bronson made a sudden gt 


ture **See | 


od tobacco.”’ 


ere,” he said ina voice that hae 


vel smoothness ar 


gravel) ‘this damned foolishne 
With unfeigned astonishment Cuthbert r 


moved his pipe. ‘* Wh othing atall. You 


isk me in, presumably to harge me {| 
] ervice Why be about it I 
wean to be fresh I pl int t n 
ed comfortabl Ill have vy own trouble 
I get home It t the first time I've 
een tired Why make 1 rs eT’ 
That ill 
Cuthbert pa ed truck a match and r 
lighted his pipe Mr. Bronson still held hir 
ith hi Le ( I nl lip had re 
axed 
“Well, ll e t f é 
i oftl Yi ‘ 
Ve : 
( I ( 
| ‘ 
é \1 br 
‘ 
e ¢ \ 
l ie re { 
qui ne I " ( 
quicker. I’ve been looki er your recor 


OV 
It isn’t a startling one, and I’m going to cut 


ao ollice expense and you're going to 
go Get me - 


“Why, certainly,” said Cuthbert 
“All right,’ said Mr. Bronson; 
fired. Now I'll try your tobacco.” 


“you're 


S MR. BRONSON continued to watch 
£4 Cuthbert his lips curved into the faint 


semblance of a smile, which slightly altered 


his forbidding exterior Cuthbert blew a 
loud of smoke towar the ceiling and 
hrugged his shoulder 

‘All right,” said Cuthbert complacently. 


“T’m fired.” 


“* Pleases you, does it?” 

‘Not exactly,’’ said Cuthbert; “it was 
just more painless than usual, that’s all 

‘Lucky for you it was,”’ said Mr. Bronson 
grimly. ‘“‘It might not have been if I had 
thrown you out of here.”’ 

Cuthbert grinned and assumed a more 


attitude “a sort ol 
you'd try to,” said Cuthbert 


comfortable 


hope d 


thoughtfully 






Mr. Bronson stroked his clean-shaven 
upper lip. ‘You mean I couldn’t do it?” 
The grin had faded from Cuthbert’s face 
‘I mean I wouldn’t have minded your try 
ing Phat’s all You see, I’ve been here for 


ear m Came because I was told it 
reat chance Same old stuf I ought to 
| ( n be er same l chance t ) 
Bee ing ( 1 t l rapper ( 
pape adding 1 i ( nt pen 
licki tam] i ] 
| And i l mie 
if t igh | i i | i eu 
Cuthbert ] ed tam 
the toba ) e firml 
hi ( 
a Id st 
( \ I 
I I I 
e it But it going to 
be all right anyway,”’ said 
Cuthbert more cheer- 
fully 
“Qh,” said Mr. Bronson; 


*‘may I ask why?” 
“That’s what I came in here 
for,’ said Cuthbert. ‘‘ You're 
in the golf tournament at Beach 
Haven. Not much of a tourna 
ment. Know who you’re going to play 
to-morrow ? 
*“No,” said Mr. Bronson. 
“Didn’t think you did,” said Cuthbert. 
“Vou’re goir gy to play me.” 
‘You!’ cried Mr. Bronson. 


LOWLY Cuthbert rose from his leather 
chair and plac ed his pipe in his poe ket 
“That’s who,” he said brightly. ‘‘ And so 
help me, if I don’t make a monkey of you! 
Phat'll be some satisfaction anyway.” 


As Cuthbert turned toward the door Mr 
Bronson rose also. “I forgot, aid Mr 
Bronson, “‘to ask you your name. I've got 
to check it off this list 

*Saintsbur idl ( hbert Cuthhe 

uintsbury 

S lenl Mr. Br thi i ( 
panded into a genial smile **So you're tl 


aimed. ** Well 


Saintsbury 


one named Cuthbert !”’ he exe 


I 
at 
hg | Cuthbert is lar 
like 
Mr. Bronson moved a step nearer at 
extended his hand All nght,” he said 
‘Not like a little excitement, is there? 
If you beat me, Saintsbury, I'll take : l 
back here as office manager. Will you com 
under t ( maith 
Cuthbert place 1 hi ipe l I I 
i i! “Nc di | bert 
il h me mir ick here { 
ily But I te 
If 1 be | 
‘ 
I 
\ 


| pes 1 second it eemed as thougl Mr. 

Bronson could determine no proper 
course of action. He stepped toward th¢ 
door and halted. Then he rubbed his hand 
thoughtfully over his chin and looked at hi 
desk almost incredulously, as though he had 
suddenly awakened and was still untangling 
reality from subconsciousness. But all thi 
was over ina moment. Little did Cuthbert 
reck the man he had to deal with 

With his right hand he jabbed at an ivory 
button on his desk. With his left he snatche 
up his telephone. ‘‘Get me the Beach Haven 
Country Club,” he ordered, and whirled hi 
chair hastily about to face Annette, who was 
peering through the door. 

“Tell Mr Saintsbury to come here.’’ He 
half started to his feet as the door opened 
(Annette once more 

Annette “Said he 


again, but it was only 
“*He’s 

couldn’t wait 
“Did you say 


gone a said 


Mr 


I wanted to sce him?” 
Bronson demanded 
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MIRRO—reftects beauty you can afford 


Mirro means attractiveness and comfort 
—it makes the kitchen a more pleasing 
place in which to work. 

Cooking utensils of Mirro Aluminum last 
a lifetime, even into the second genera- 
tion— because they are made of thicker, 
harder, 
a dense and even grain. 


The percolator, pictured above, is a 
Sood example. 

* * 
Mirro means true kitchen utensil beauty 
—because it is the beauty of durability 
combined with fine appearance and com- 
plete satisfaction. 
You have but to compare to see the dif 
ference between Mirro Aluminum utensils 
and others. 


Lift Mirro—note the fine balance of it, 
the way the edges are turned, the little 
niceties which combine to make its use 
a pleasure, a delight. 


Remember, Mirro Aluminum carries the 
guarantee of the world’s foremost maker 
of aluminum ware, with nearly thirty 
years of successful experience. 


You'll be surprised to learn that you can 
afford Mirro—that it is not expensive 
at all. 


You can buy Mirro ware at leading stores 
everywhere. Send for Mirro miniature 
catalog No. 14. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


Every Mirro Uten 
| Bears Ti 


Imprint 
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more durable, pure aluminum of 
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Here are the special fea 

tures of this Mirro 


Percolator 


] Beautiful Colonial 
design, with glass top 
to match; or in plain 
round design 


2 Removable, firm-grip 
ebonized handle 


3 Easy-pouring, welded 
spout 
4 Tightly rolled 
tary bead: n revice 
5 Sa p f 
niche = 
. M fir 
be 
7 Celebrated Mirro 


/ 
mark tar 
bottom your 
guarantee of excel 
lence throughout 


trade 


into 


Ipe i 


% Three-piece inset 
easily cleaned—in 
cluding ‘‘spreader”’ 
that insures even per 
colation and double 
tube which gives 
strong construction 


Perforated loose 
cover on ¢ ip prevent 
ing ground irom 


boiling over 


ALU MINUM 
Reflects 
Good Housekee ping 
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4 EVERAGES and Sugar 

Wafers — refreshment 

‘de luxe! And _ these ; 
-luscicus wafers — 
Nasisco, RAMONA and 
HarL£QuIN—are just as appropri 
ate with chocolate and coffee as 
they are’ with iced drinks — not 
forgetting the added zest they 
impart to fruits, ices and sher- 
bets. Serve all three together. 































Sold in the famous 


N. B.C. Trade Mark package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Write to Advertising Department, / 
419 West 15th Street, New York City, / 
for booklet “Biscuit in Choice Recipes” J 


NABISCO / 


Crisp wafers with chocolate 
or vanilla creamy fillings. 


RAMONA 
Creamy-cocoanut between 
chocolate-flavored wafers. 


: HARLEQUIN 
Crisp, golden wafers enclosing 

‘ a triple layer with three distinct / 
flavors—a real Neapolitan effect. 
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Different from Other Girls 


(Continued from Page 75) 


“Ves, sir,” said Annette, “but he said he 
would see you to-morrow. He said he didn’t 
have time to-day.’’ And Annette giggled. 

The telephone rang. Mr. Bronson snatched 
the receiver before the bell stopped. 

‘Ts this the Beach Haven Country Club?” 
he asked. ‘‘Give me the desk. This is Mr. 
William Bronson speaking. I want to know 
Mr. Saintsbury’s handicap.” 

There followed a short silence. 

““Yes,’”’ said Mr. Bronson. ‘‘What? Not 
the one who played in the Metropolitan? .. . 
Thank you.” 

As he hung up the receiver his face bore 
a look almost of incredulity. ‘‘Well, what 
do you know about that?” he murmured. 
“And he could have taken me up, if he 
wanted to. What do you know about that?”’ 


ITI 


N?: CUTHBERT little recked that the 
inevitable was bearing down upon him, 
and that the cosmic forces of drama were in 
motion. Whistling a sibilant, monotonous 
tune through his teeth, Cuthbert selected a 
black tie from the rack by his mirror and 
proceeded to arrange it as tastefully as 
he might. Now that he thought of it, it 
had been a busy day, and he felt tired. 

He was in the midst of these and other un- 
comfortable reflections when someone opened 
his door. It was his younger brother. Cuth- 
bert sat down on the edge of his bed and 
eyed him critically. 

“Hello, Norman,” he said. 

Of late years Norman had vaguely dfés- 
turbed Cuthbert. Though his voice had 
scarcely changed from treble to bass, he too 
had the worldliness of the younger set; the 
confident poise of experience; the pleasant, 
easy precocity of our active latter days. He 
stood slender and elegantly graceful under 
the weight of his eighteen summers, his din- 
ner clothes fitting to perfection, his hair 
brushed to an even gloss. Somehow in his 
presence Cuthbert felt gauche and ill at 
ease, despite his greater years. It was irri- 
tating, this unnatural finesse. 

“Hello, old bean,”’ said Norman. 

Cuthbert regarded him with suspicion. 
“Well, what’s biting you?” said Cuthbert. 

“Have a good time at the tea?” 

“No,” said Cuthbert; ‘did you?” 

“Oh,’’ said Norman, 
“T thought you did 
You were out walking 
in the garden with 
Maisie, weren’t you?” 

Cuthbert rose 
slowly from the edge 
of his bed. 

“Oh, all right, all 
right!” said Norman. 
“T thought you ought 
to know about Maisie 
You're apt to take 
things seriously, you 
know—an awfully bad 
habit. 





SAID Cuth 


$s ‘utl 
bert, ‘‘you’ve 


found it so?” 
aA, ll say I have,” 
said Norman. “Found 


it out when I was fif- 
teen. Women particu- 
larly. Never take 
women seriously. They 
all string you along 
these days. If you 
don’t look out you 
may think they mean 
it. I thought you 
wouldn’t understand. 
I thought you were a 
bit out of it.” 
“What don’t 
derstand?”’ 
Cuthbert. 
‘That Maisie’s just handing you a line. 
Cuthbert had a strange feeling. It was 
something like going down in an elevator; 
something like plunging into cold water. 
“You mean she doesn’t mean what she 





I un- 


asked 


” 


says?” asked Cuthbert. 

_ “Boy,” said Norman, “she doesn’t mean 
a word. She’s got the fastest line of anyone 
in town.” 


= 





“Tn other words,” said Cuthbert more 
loudly than before, “‘she gets you in a corner 
and tells lies to you.” 


*T’ll say she does,”’ said Norman. “They 
all do. It doesn’t mean anything. It’s just 
conventional, that’s all.” 

“Well, what do they do it for?” asked 


Cuthbert. 

“Excitement,” said Norman. “Action 
I thought maybe you’d like to know about 
Maisie.” 

“Thanks,” said Cuthbert coldly. “By 
the way, who is Maisie? Nobody ever told 
me her last name.” 

“Great Scott!’’ exclaimed Norman. 
“Don’t you know who Maisie is? Why do 
you suppose mother dragged you up to get 
introduced?” 

“Force of habit, I guess,’”’ said Cuthbert. 

“Did you ever know mother not to have 
a reason?’ asked Norman. ‘No, you never 
did. She’s your boss’ daughter. That’s who 

8 8 9p 
Maisie is. I 


O MAISIE was Bronson’s daughter! In 

spite of himself Cuthbert gave a galvanic 
start, and with difficulty controlled his fea- 
tures. 

“Rot!’’ he said at last. “‘She isn’t the one. 
Miss Bronson’s name is Mary. I looked it 
up in the Social Register.” 

““That’s the only place where Mary regis- 
ters nowadays,’”’ Norman replied. “Imagine 
anybody calling herself Mary! Brace up, 
old thing!” 

“See here,” said Cuthbert. ‘“Let’s be 
frank about this. Do I understand Maisie’s 
been making a goat out of me?” 

“A goat,”’ said Norman with gentle pa- 
tience, ‘‘isn’t the word. A pachyderm, boy, 
a pachyderm. Why, it’s all anyone is talking 
about down at the club. Why, Joe Brown 
said ——” 

“All right,” said Cuthbert. ‘‘That’s 
enough. I'll see about Maisie. Will she be 
at the dance to-night?”’ 

*“T’ll say she will,’’ said Norman. 

Cuthbert stood up straighter. He seemed 
unusually stocky, immovable and perma- 
nent just then. Like other great men Cuth- 
and now 
** All right,” 
about Maisie.” 

That Saturday 
night Cuthbert was 
walking on the ve 
randa, as he always did 
at Country Club 
dances. But somehow 
he was unable to as- 
sume his customaryair 
of cynical forbearance. 


bert had estimated the situation, 
he knew that it was time to act. 
he repeated. 


“T’ll see 


The blasts and drum- 
beats from the or- 
chestra inside, the 


laughter and scraps of 
conversation, became 
sudden irritants. With 
, measured step, 

Cuthbert walked the 
, ngth of the veranda 
and back. It would 
have been hard to tell 
from looking at him 
what black thoughts 
were coursing through 
his brain; harder still 
to know that he wasa 
dangerous man about 
to embark on an ad- 
venture. He seemed 
almost stupidly calm. 


\ ITH the same 
measured step he 
pre ceeded to the door 
of the big living room. 
He was glad when he 
saw Maisie come 
through that door. 
There she was in a shiny silk dress that 
seemed to glitter under the electric light. 
Her hair was done in sophistic ated waves, 
undulating and curious. Her arms and shoul- 
ders were bare. There was something child 
like about Maisie that evening, a sort of 
slender frailty that almost caused Cuthbert’s 


a slow 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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level glance to waver. Withit, however, was / C/] CHI VOW iv C} LT , sophisticated waves. Cuthbert was standing 
a cool assurance, a serene easy independence J nm face to face with Maisie. Forasecond Maisie 
of maturer years. She was standing poised looked about her a little wildly, as though 
and motionless, as though carefully studying (Continued from Page 76) undecided to run or stay. Then she moved 
the most effective time to enter. Her head ’ a a step in his direction, and stood facing him, 
was tilted back. Her lips were curved in an and for the first time in their acquaintance 
easy, conscious smile. In spite of himself really meant, anything to me, and now I  forhiselder. ‘ Boy,’’ said Norman, “‘I'llsay Cuthbert noticed a distinct resemblance to 
Cuthbert smiled also. know “i I understand. Let’s go.”’ the elder Bronson. 
Then Cuthbert’s face again became somber He leaned nearer and lowered his voice ’ “Don’t bother. I’m not going to run,” 
For the first time he noticed that Maisie was almost to a whisper. I said Maisie déstantly 
not entirely alone. Just a step behind her ‘And now I know that you are the onl ALF an hour later Cuthbert was back “Well,” said Cuthbert, “what are you 
was Mr. Bronson. Cuthbert suddenly be one who ever will.’ in the smoking room again. A slight doing to the engine?” 
came aware that Mr. Bronson was looking “Oh,” said Maisie, and it seemed to him’ wrinkle of worry which had previously cor ‘Fixing it so it won’t run either, if 
at him. Mr. Bronson was nodding. Cuth there was something almost like genuine rugated his forehead had disappeared vant to know Lid Maisi« 
bert returned his nod_ politely Perhap ippeal in her voice. ‘‘ You don’t say that to Norman’ skipped forward gleefully and Cuthbert drew eep breath and scratch 
after to-morrow Mr. Bronson uuldn’t feel everybody, do vou?” slapped him on the shoulder ‘Boy,”” he the bach I t 
o genially inclined Pie r ple ise don’t joke about it uid said in unwonted enthusiasm, ‘‘you win! ner rie t { I) t 
) Cuthbert “Vou don’t know uu cant I'll say vou do! Don’t let me hear anvone ( r | 
1 ND now omebody wa dat y Ul it it , savyvil ) . M | 
ve Maisie. She was in the middle of the eal to me don’t know the ( 
room. She was coming nearer to Cuthbert fut I know the ae —s iain ropes!” M1) ed Cu oe | 
) Quickly and accurately Cuthbert stepped iy you feel. I Unmoved by And then a st e thir en S 
t icross the polished floorand gently toucl ypose dozens adulation,asbe lenly he felt hi et ( S 
her hand I ot | ( ! () 
M I ha { r peopl | G ni : t 
; inquited politely ey Penitence | ; ti 
And an instant later it was Cuthbert who  thesamething.’ cigar So had nothing whatever in it 
0 was guiding Maisie through the dance. “Ves,” said RB Maisie heard was instead despicable and knavish 
“Oh,” said Maisie, “I thought youdidn’t go Maisie, “‘ but no >) everything, did ‘“*So you did have me go out there,” said 
to dances.” one ever said it ( . » S-eED p 17 she?” he asked. Maisie with cold directness, ‘‘to hear you 
n . ’ . . . . Pn FEORGI oT ERLING , : . : 
Cuthbert knew what to say. How often as nicely as Norman. tell someone else all the things you had just 
c | he had heard the words before from the lips you ”" made an airy, told me. You did do it on purpose. Never 
- | of callow youths! It seemed a little sad, ‘Is that what by )¥-DAY and not to-morrow comprehensive mind why youdid. I don’t care about that.”’ 
| but Cuthbert had made up his mind you say to be your grief gesture. “Boy,” 
>. “You know why I'm here,”’ said Cuthbert everybody?” For her whose heart vou said Norman, ‘‘ JM NOT going to make any excuses,” h 
it “Oh,” said Maisie, and looked up at him — asked Cuthbert wound Another day “if Maisie was said. *‘I thought it all out before I did it, 
brightly, and hesitated for just the proper . May rise not on her sorrow deaf she_ but I didn’t see it quite this way befor 
- «| interval. ‘“‘Why, how funny! How should “ OO,’ SATD since Our way couldn't have I’m just going to say I’m sorry and I wish 
1e I know?” she added i Maisie Is that of transient lilies and missed it.’’ And I hadn’t done it. That’s all.”’ 
™ Cuthbert knew what to say. Yet, mo with a littl the leaf his eyes shone “All right,’ said Maisie, ‘‘I’m sorry I 
mentarily, he hesitated. ‘ How could I stay catch in her \nd other hands may bear her with the candid threw away the spark plugs. But I wanted 
€ away when I thought you might be here? voice, “I never rathered sheaf admiration of to be sure you didn’t get away before I saw 
s said Cuthbert told anyone In fields to vou forbidden one artist for you. You see I isn’t quit ure you had 
The musi stopp 1, and the \ vere tand that It’s ne w.”’ While you may another done it on purpose You cal fro now i! ou 
_ ing in the center of the room in the midst of She settled Your poor contrition at her “Old thing.”’ want to Here’s your monke vrench 
y, a bedlam of handclapping herse lf more threshold lay he continued “Tm awfully sorry,” repeated Cuthbert | 
1g “T’ma little tired of dancing, aren't vou? comfortably Who is at once so beautiful and gravely, “I’ve “Qh, that’s all right,’’ said Maisie, ‘‘now } 
nm said Maisi and rearranged brief heard .a lot of that I’ve found out.”’ } 
Cuthbert never kni t SO ¢ lor the folds of her talk in my time “Now tl e found out what? } 
S the second time that day h« d Maisie were” dre ‘Now Ask, while 1ay, the wisdom at a lot of isked Cuthbert. a little be ered I don’t 
re valking across the grass tell ( ‘ ( I if yea! dances, but I’ve Set it there 1 I 
“Do you know what I’ve been hopi thing ¢ ice ibe worthy of those blame never heard ‘Now that I’ve idl it « 
ifternoon?”’ asked Cuthbert iid Mai I tear line t« beat UTpos¢ S Maisic \ | 
ed “What?” asked Maisi | Better it we ino longer yours. Itwasa M ing t e afraid | t Yo 
a- ‘I’ve been hoping,” said Cuthbert, “‘t Half an I | Wait privilege might lend me your handkerchief, I 
h- vou’d be here, and that e cou et vay late Cuthbert But kneel her bef e th that’s what it Mv hands ar | rrea 
Ww from th rest, and come over to thi itand vas again walk cease to flow ap llewe Nov n she meal il 
ug look at the ocean.”’ ing icross Ul Seeking ri est UU to hear you *Maisi im e beni I 
club veranda eck tor Why, here cold mi | ( ert { 
Ls N THE edge the la of the Beach He was still u And night be on the loved on what I’ll te n his hes 
1S (Shaver Country Club, on a little rise of hurried, still and ner the world: I \pproaching through t 
ground, stood a! old ce lar. bent and twist | pea efully couldn’t have t eve ( Mr B 
lid by the winter gales. Seated beneath its low — the itful. He done it better Maisie,”’ he said, ‘‘do your hat I sai 
ib branches you could see the dunes and beyond had ceased to _ myself.” I do if I foun you sittn l the aut oO 
Ww them the ocean, marred | not an island or look bored. Seemingly biles to 
aS- a reef, stretching straight to France or Phat was all unimpressed by But fathe began Maisi« 
AT this reason the ground comi It { ‘What’s up old thing?”’ aske 1 Norman youthful candor, Cuthbert slow], rose and ¥ an go and rt I ( 
ce club had placed a b under tl It Cuthbert looked thoughtfully at hi walkedetoward the door ‘How much did Mr. Bronso 
m had become useful during the dan tcl itcl “Tt is now ten o’clock,’’ he said I Maisie hear?”’ he asked J ta minute 1c ¢ hbert ( | 
or- ears int to meet the blond girl in greet ‘As much as she could,’ said Normar Maisi ( t 
he \ ott ( i ! if « M N rT Ll yuld rT ly | ire ¥ i kr OW ne omen Ari La 1 
Potions ty. “Great Well, I'll be M 
me t N ( (*' THBERT'S ne é é é 5 I 
th | , ost Ix ) M 
ep, I take M ‘ e aske Phe 
he SO \ l t ‘ ( ( ert Be 1 Ne i! 1 ( Bre ( 
da 1 Maisic \r like ye ever t anyt 
uld Cuthl t ire going \t Wi 1 t sal S 
tell had tl t ke Maisi t t | t Ph over, and I i ncernes 
im lore The te e tinatit na You che ta me I’ve got to pla Bronson it er I Mr. B I 
hts voice when he answered B * said Nor n iguc i ing { | silent ) l c 
igh ‘I can’t explain it exactly,” he me down with a feather Cuthbert felt unusually and inexplicab! laughe t ( 
tll can’t even explain to myself what meeting Cuthbert made an impatient gestur cheerful. He was whistling softly as he © satisfactio1 
iS a has done, what it has meant to me. I Look here,”’ he said, “I’ve been talking to strode out to the driveway where he had ‘By Jove, I begin to see it 1 he 
out He paused and glanced into the night Maisie parked the rattletrap old car that he used ‘What do you begin to see 
ad- “Yes?” said Maisie “T’ll say so,”’ said Norman heartily at Beach Haven. Though he did not know 
ned ‘*Somehow,”’ said Cuthbert, “just as soon ‘And I've said a lot of things to her.”’ it, he was experiencing the joy of perfect \ iy BRONSON drew nearer to Cutl 
Im as I saw you I knew you were different, dif ‘You must have,” said Norman achievement. He said he’d see about Maisie, 4 bert, and his Voice grew unaccountab! 
ferent from other girls. Somehow there was “Well,” said Cuthbert, “you say she and hadn’t he seen about her? Yes, he had. cordial. ‘“‘Saintsbury,” he said, “I’m goin; 
me something about you.” doesn’t mean anything she says to m«¢ I But when he was halfway across the drive to say somet rather ( 
»he ‘“Was it something nice?” asked Mai vant toshow her that I don’t mean anything Cuthbert paused in the midst of his refl He p t t 
oor oftly I sa ither Now do yo F tions, paused in blank astonishment H t 
m. ‘It it vas more thar t] { ( Mavhe | wil naminut said Norn il Cal is standll A ere | na lef thie 
he bert. “It wasn’t your eyes, or the way you edge of the driveway, unlovely even in the t r e cont 
=e spoke, or the things you said. It was—it was‘ VW: LL,” said Cuthbert, “‘when you get half light, but that wasn’t a No, that t has ever got awa ith it. But 
just you. I said I couldn’t explain. It just out to the cedar tree I'll be there too wasn’t all. The hood was open. Someonc ilmost 1, Saintsbur ou al t 
hat happened, that’s all.” And I'll be saying the same things to the was leaning over the engine. He heard the I don’t quite see what you mea 
ght. “What happened ? "asked Maisi other one that I said to Maisie, and I want gentle clink of metal Cuthbe 
beer y Cuthbert cleared his throat a little doubt vou to listen. That’s all. Now do you sec Here!” cried Cuthbert in a sl Mr. B lded i 
oul fully. “‘Lknew.” said Cuthbert. “when I met Slowly over Norman there spread a bright torian voice. ‘‘What are you doing That I aid | 
uild- you that vou were the first girl—or rather light of comprehension The shock and The figure started and whirled about, and the me to the ¢ my be ™ 
t ol not girl.’ he corrected himself hastils hewilderment of the unexpected vanished, Cuthbert started also. There in the shadow Phat it we got to do i ‘ 
rts “for you are more than that, much mort nd unmixed admiration took its place—the he saw a girl in a shiny dress with bare arn 
you are the first woman who ever meant, wholesome admiration of a younger brother and shoulders, a girl whose hair was done in 
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cool velvety skin 
in spite of summers heat 


OW to keep dainty and attractive through- 

out the activities of the long, hot summer 

days, is the perplexing thought of most women. 

How allay the sting and ugly flush of sun- 

burn? How relieve that excessive oiliness, 

those clogged pores, blotches and other 
blemishes? 

Resinol Soap has in its creamy, refreshing 
lather all the requisites for helping women to 
retain their loveliness and charm on all occa- 
sions. It embodies just enough of the Resinol 
properties to be soothing and healing to the 
irritated spots, and act as a protection for the 
healthy skin. 

It has no heavy perfume—only the delight- 
ful Resinol fragrance which is a reminder of 
the summer woods. 

Nothing can excel the cool comfort that 
follows a bath with this pure soap. 


‘ 


Begin today to safeguard your skin by the regular use o 
Resinol Soap. All druggists and toilet goods dealers sell it. 


Miniature cake free on request. Write 
Dept. 1-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Different from Other Girls 


(Continued from Page 79) 


Saintsbury, I’ve seen a lot of clever men, but 
somehow I think you’re going to beat them 
all. You’re going to be a great man, Saints 
bury, a great man, even if your name is 
Cuthbert. That piece of work you did in my 
office to-day was the cleverest bit of sales 
manship I’ve ever seen. It was more than 
that. It was genius. When you said that 
about the golf you knew I'd call up the club 
here, after I’d offered to give you a job if 
you'd beat me. You knew it, didn’t you?” 

“T sort of hoped you might,”’ said Cuth 
bert, “‘just so you could be perfectly sure I 
meant what I said.” 

“Of course you did,” said Mr. Bronson; 
“fof course. And you wanted to fix it so I’d 
want to have you back, and you did fix it!”’ 

With difficulty 
Cuthbert sup 
pressed a start 
“Oh,” he said, for 
Mr. Bronson evi 
dently expected 
him to say some 
thing. 

“By Jove!” said 
Mr. Bronson again. 
“IT wouldn't have 
guessed it—no, not 
ina thousand years. 
There was Maisie 
talking about you all through dinner, and I 
never guessed it.”’ 

“Look here,”’ said Cuthbert, ‘‘I guess I’m 
pretty stupid, but I don’t see any of this at 
all. I don’t see why you want me back, for 
one thing, and I don’t see what Maisie has to 
do with it, for another.” 

““Come, come,”’ said Mr. Bronson. “‘ Don’t 
you see I know? Don’t you think I under 
stand what you were getting Maisie to do?” 

“Maisie!”’ said Cuthbert. ‘“‘What was I 
trying to get Maisie to do?” 


N R. BRONSON was growing less cordial 
‘I and now he was scarcely cordial at all 
“Why,” said Mr. Bronson, “‘just in case I 
wasn’t going to ask you back myself, you wert 
going to get Maisie to fix up everything.” 

Cuthbert lookeduneasily at Maisie. Maisie 
had not gone to get her wraps. Instead she 
was standing watching him—her eyes very 
wide, her lips half parted. For a moment 
Cuthbert considered, and then he turned 
again to Mr. Bronson. Only for an instant 
had he stood at the crossing of the ways. 

“So you think I’m going to be a great 
man,”’ said Cuthbert, grinning faintly. “Well, 
I’m not—not in your office.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Bronson. 

“Not in a million years,”’ said Cuthbert. 
“I’m not that kind of great man.” 

\nd then, quite unexpectedly, Cuthbert 
found he was angry. Quite suddenly his 


temper got beyond his control, making his 


rds come hot and fast and unconsidered 
“Tt’s funny you think I’m clever,”’ he said, 
because I’m not. It’s funny, but when I 
iy a thing I mean it, and when I want any 


help he moved a 


tep nearer to Mr. Brot 
, 


and don’t get girls to 
Bronson. | 


n—‘‘T help myself, 


do it for me, Mr 


of a business 


I’m not much 
man,’’ said Cuthbert, “‘but I 
can play golf. Ill see you in the morning, 
Mr. Bronson. They’ve got us scheduled for 
ten. Good night, Mr. Bronson.” 

‘“*Here!’’ said Mr. Bronson for the second 
time. “Wait a minute.” 


UT Cuthbert was striding down the dark 

ened drive. About him was the heavy, 
clinging darkness of the late evening, made 
dank and thick by long streamers of mist 
which were beginning to blow in from the 
marshes. But to Cuthbert’s mind the sky 
had taken on the orange glow of fire. For 
the first time he was beginning to realize how 
a man feels when his bridges burn behind 
him, and it didn’t by any means give him the 
glorious sense of emancipation that he had 
read about. His life was no longer running 
on the even course the stars had set. Some- 
thing was wrong somewhere, something that 
challenged definition. 

He felt a bead of perspiration trickle down 
his eyebrow. He halted and stared into the 
night, and all at once he saw the strange 
twist that fate had given his affairs. Irrey 
ocably he had cast aside all chances of 





returning to Mr. Bronson’semploy. That was 
all right. He had meant to do that, but that 
wasn't all he had done. He had also fixed it 
so he could never see Maisie again. He 
hadn’t thought of that before. 


Vl 
"T“HERE was something rather fine about 
Cuthbert that next morning. He knew 
it was almost over. In another two hours 


the house of Bronson would see him no more 
Yet he never hesitated. He was paler than 
usual, and his eyes had a sleepless look, but 
that was all. 

Cuthbert stepped from the locker room at 
nine forty-five. On the big bulletin board 
he and Mr. Bronson were posted to play at 

ten. Though he still 


f¢ nr 
teen mil 


I tarted at once 
toward the first tee 
He didn’t want to 
have any mistake 
about it. He was 


going to be prompt 
in this last act of 
the little drama. 
Grim and uncom- 
promising, he 
rounded the corner 
of the clubhouse 
and came to a sudden halt. Standing oppo 
site him was Maisie. 

Maisie didn’t seem surprised exactly. It 
was a hot day without a hint of breeze. The 
sun was shining hard upon her, but Maisie 
looked very cool. She was in white, as a girl 
should be at the country club, with one of 
those orange sleeveless sweaters such as girls 
wear on the hottest day, but that wasn’t the 
funny part of it. Actually she seemed to 
have forgotten the painful scene of the night 
before, for she was smiling at him, as though 
she were glad to see him, as though she were 
expecting to see him. 

“Oh, there you are,” said Maisie. 

Cuthbert felt painfully embarrassed as he 
nodded, but there was nothing distant about 
Maisie. Her manner was almost kindly, and 
it seemed to him that somehow Maisie was no 
longer one of the younger set. She seemed 
to have grown older, so old that he no longer 
felt easy in her presence. It seemed that she 
and not he was dominating the situation. 
Had it been possible that only the day before 
he had classed her with other girls? 

“Well,” said Maisie, “‘why don’t you say 
something?” 

And still Cuthbert felt a peculiar, un 
wonted embarrassment. He unslung his golf 
bag from his shoulder and lowered it care 
fully to the ground. “I don’t see what's left 


to say,” said Cuthbert. ‘Do you: 
H' PAUSED and glanced about him a 
little sadly =a just made a mess of 
everything I alway make a me ol every 
thing, I guc Phat’s all.’ And he i 
his golf bag bac] n hi houlder 
I want to tell you something,” sai 
Maisie; “something about last night It will 
only take a minute. Let valk across the 
lawn.” 


Cuthbert fell into step beside her, staring 
gloomily at the well-clipped grass 

“It was silly to get angry at father last 
night,”’ said Maisie. ‘‘ Why did you do it?’ 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Cuthbert re 
signedly. “I just lost my temper, that’s 
all.” 

‘““Was it because he said that about me?” 
asked Maisie. “About your getting me 
to —"? . 

“Ves,” said Cuthbert, his voice growing 
harder. 

“Well,” said Maisie, ‘‘he told me about it, 
ind I did try to get him. That’s why he 
thought so.”’ 

“But you don’t think so, do you?” asked 
Cuthbert quickly, and then he sighed. 
“Great Scott! What a mess everything is! 
There’s no reason why you shouldn’t think 
I would do a thing like that. No, there’s no 
reason at all. After what I did last night I 
might do anything.”’ 

When Maisie answered her voice seemed 
very soft and far away. “No,” said Maisie, 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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for every member 
of the family ——___ 


VERY motive of delicacy and caution dictates that, like 
the tooth-brush, the comb should be an intimate, 
personal thing. 
Dandruff and other scalp affections which weaken and 
eventually destroy the hair, readily spread through sharing 
your comb with others. 


And just as an individual comb is essential, so, too, is a 
good comb necessary. 


The teeth of cheap combs are often rough on the inside, 
and usually are not parallel. Your hair wedges between 
them. Dirt finds a lodging place, while the rough edge 
split your hair, break it and pull it out. 


n 


Ace Hard Rubber Combs are made of the best vulcanized 
rubber, polished to a glistening smoothness. They have no 
rough surfaces—no sharp edges. The teeth are parallel and 
your hair slips through unhindered. 


And, no matter what you use in caring for your hair, Ace 
Combs will never become stained. For they are impervious 
alike to hair dressing preparations and the natural oil of the 
hair, while warm water, soap and a few drops of ammonia 
will remove any dirt that collects on the surface. 


CE, 


HARD RUBBER 


MBS 


For Men and Women 
bear this trademark 






“yvou’re much too nice to do a thing like 
that, and father thinks so too now. He didn’t 
think so last night. Do you know what he 
was going to do last night?” 

“No,” said Cuthbert. 

“He was just going to say what he really 
thought of you when you stopped him. He 
was just getting started. You ought to sec 
father when he gets started.” 

“You mean he really didn’t like what he 
thought I’d done?” asked Cuthbert slowly 

“Of course he didn’t,” cried Maisic 
“Father always hates things like that.” 

Cuthbert sighed drearily. ‘‘I guess I’m an 
awful fool,” said Cuthbert. “I just don't 
seem to understand anything.” 

“Oh,” said Maisie, “look! 
member this place?” 

And Cuthbert did 
at the foot of the cedar tree For 
he paused irresolutely, groping his way pain- 
fully through the factors of the problem. 
Then out of the intricacies of diplomacy, and 
out of the checks and balances that sur- 
rounded him, one fact alone stood out clear 
and distinct. 

Hesitatingly he looked at Maisie and 
cleared his throat, and quite suddenly his 
face became stamped with high resolve. 

“Do you mind if I tell you something?” 
he asked. 

“Of course not,”’ said Maisie. “I think it’s 
time you did, don’t you?” 


Do you r¢ 


° | 
lor they were standing 


a moment 


HE seated herself on the rustic bench and 

Cuthbert sat down beside her. ‘All 
right,” said Cuthbert. ‘I just wanted to tell 
you about last night, that’s all.” 

Yet he stopped as though still uncertain 
what to tell her. 

“Well?” said Maisie. 

“T guess I’m not much on modern s#oci- 
ety,” said Cuthbert. ‘I guess that’s why 
I’m such a fool. I ought to have let things go, 
but I didn’t. I ought to have known better, 
but it made me mad somehow.”’ 

‘What made you mad?” asked Maisie. 

Cuthbert drew a deep breath. He knew 
she wouldn’t understand. The matter was 
too complicated. Even he could 
not exactly grasp it. 

“It made me mad,” said Cuth- 
bert, “‘to know you didn’t mean a 
word you said tome. Of course | 
knew it was a what-do-you-call- 
it—a line. I knew it was the way 
they talk nowadays. I’ve heard 
them doing it before, but it made 
me mad just the same.”’ 

He paused again and kicked at % |) 
his golf bag. ‘And so,”’ he con , 
tinued, ‘“‘I wanted you to know I 
didn’t mean a word I said either. 

So last night ig 

“Do you know,” Maisie, 


said 








Ask your dealer to show 
you his wide assortment of 


Princess, 
HERCULES 


1.R.Coms Co's Wubreakable Goopyear I8S!- 
all popular brands of Ace Combs 


“that it made me just a little 
angry too?” 

“Of course it did,” said Cuthbert con 
tritely. ‘‘I ought to have known better.” 

‘**T don’t mean what you did last night, « 
actly,”’ said Maisie. ‘I mean it made me feel 
a little badly when I thought you didn’t 
mean anything you said.” 

Cuthbert looked at her doubtfully. Her 
words seemed strangely confusing; their 
drift was beyond him. He repeated them to 
himself, but still he couldn’t make them 
out. ‘Well,’ he said, “that’s about all, 
except Pe 


E STOPPED again and kicked again at 
his golf bag, and his face became more 
set, as it always did when he, was repressing 
some emotion. 
“Except what?” asked Maisie gently. 
“Except the funny part of it,”’ said Cuth 
bert slowly. “After it was all over, after 
everything was over, I found out—I don't 
know why I’m telling you this, except maybe 
you'll find it amusing—after it was all over 
I found out that I’d meant everything I'd 
said to you. Yes, everything, and I still 
mean it. I den’t suppose you believe it 
There’s no reason you should. I suppos¢ 
you think it’s another line, but it’s true just 
the same.” 


Maisie laughed softly. “Of course it’s 
true,” said Maisie. ‘‘I knew it all the time, 
but—but I hoped you'd tell me yourself.” 








Blank and uncomprehending, Cuthbert 
turned and stared at her. ‘‘ You knew it all 
the time!” he repeated. 

“Why, of course,” said Maisie. ‘I knew 
you must have meant what you said, or you 
wouldn’t have taken all the trouble to show 
me you didn’t mean it.”’ 

But even then Cuthbert didn’t appear ey 
actly to understand. 

“That’s why I said it 1 
as you did it on purpose tee explain d Maisi 
‘*I—I wasn’t sure before—until that. I was 
awfully glad when I knew that you really 
meant I was different from other girls.” 


B Cr Cuthbert still had the confused lool 
of one for whom things are moving too 
fast, the confused 
anyone who regard 

‘You do mean it, don’t you iske 
Maisie somewhat hastily. 

And then doubt left Cuthbert and some 
thing like wonder took its place. ‘ Yes,’’ he 
said slowly, ‘I meant it all along. It’s funny 
I didn’t know sooner.” 

“T don’t like people who know. thos« 
things right away,” said Maisie. “I think 
it’s lots nicer to find it out in the course of 
time, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” said Cuthbert. 

“You can hold my hand, if you want to,” 
said Maisie. ‘‘ And now I think you ought to 
say something nice, don’t you? Tell m« 
again what you told me last night. Tell me 
again that I’m different from other girls.” 

Slowly a grin spread over Cuthbert’s fea 
tures. ‘I'll say I will,” said Cuthbert. “I'l! 
go it one better. You're the only girl that’s 
different from other girls.” 

“Oh,” said Maisie, *‘no one e\ 
that before. 
nice.” 

But Cuthbert was looking at his watch 
“Great Scott,” he said, “it’s ten-fifteen.” 

Maisie laughed, as though he had said 
something exceedingly witty. “Of course it 
is,”’ said Maisie. 

“And I was slated 
ten,”’ said Cuthbert 

** And he wins by default,” said 
Maisie. 


as all right as long 


familiar look of almo 
the younger set 


er told me 
Now tell me something clse 


to play your father at 


B' r somehow the news didn’t 
startle Cuthbert He only 
kicked again at his golf bag. “1 
never seem to do anything right 
do I?” he said thoughtfully 


And Maisie laughed again 
laughed with the joy of triumph. 
‘And now,” she said, “you've 
got to go back to the office 
You've got to go whether you 
want to or not. You know 
‘ you said you'd go if father 
Se ” beat you.”’ 
- But even then Cuthbe 
didn’t em entirel tartied 
Oh e said, ‘that’s funny. So I di 
Maisie looked at him with quick suspici 
“Why,” she cried, “1 do believe you thought 
f it all the time. I do believe that’s what 
you were going to do from the very beginnin 
I do believe that father wa right after all 
“Right?” he said ‘What was he right 
about? It seems to me he was all wrong.” 
“He said you were going to be a great 
man,”’ said Maisie. 
There was a silence, and Cuthbert was 


struck with a new idea, which was not wholly 
pleasant. ‘“‘Perhaps he doesn’t want m«¢ 
back,’ said Cuthbert. 

“Oh, yes, he does,” said Maisie. 
why he’s gone to see your mother.” 

Cuthbert sprang from the rustic bench 
“Gone tosee my mother!” he gasped. *‘ Why 
she doesn’t knowanythingaboutit. [haven't 
told her anything. Great Scott! What doc 
he want to see my mother for?” 

““He just wanted to be sure you’d come 
back whether you wanted to or not,” said 
Maisic. 

[here was another silence. Cuthbert w 
ooking out at the ocean. Suddenly it hac 
become very blue and sparkling, and _ the 
grass was greener than it had been 
and the sky seemed unnaturally brilliant 

“You can hold my hand again, if you want 
to,” Maisie. ‘And now I think you 
ought to say something else nice, don’t you?’ 
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People who can ignore first cost choose Martex Turkish Towels because 


they look (and are indeed!) the utmost in luxurious quality. Those who 
must make their dollars suffice buy Martex, because they will outlast 
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ond ‘i lower-priced towels. Both alike delight in the deep, soft thickness, which _ 
: \RTEX EAVE e ° ° ° UT ARGAIN 
ach. Fons Lames so eagerly absorbs wet. Delight, too, in ample Martex size and practical ToweEs Ark 
( S =R j -E yy y ¢ ‘ y 7 S = / 
ven't | SERVICE beauty. For Martex are such pretty towels! Every woman says so. LACK-WOVEN 
t dos . - ¢ . . ” 
gnified, any “Price-sold ” towels, 
rt rtex Towel Your preferred Depart- ' , on Towel-tastes vary in likewise magnified, 
said vs this close- ment Store now 1s showing po . = every family; but all like show coarse,: lax 
rt w: en, firm under- oa pare: yf ogg the new Martex‘Dupiex’ and feeble under 
it had ff ve. Such towels ge tage gp oll A apencngaa, My roger oy weave, sure to 
dd the Rad long and certified by this label. The mn other. Really two wear out soon. 
— : re use. prices are interesting. towels in one. Convenient! Dear at any price! 
in 
1want 
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~" W.H.& A. E. MARGERISON & CO. PHILADELPHIA 
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NZ Fruits and Vegetables are grown |" 


1, turn 


in the Garden Spots of the World si 


ing it. 


HERE sun and soil combine to produce the back than this. Even the seeds that grow many of pee 
best, choice fruits and vegetables are grown _ these products are raised on Heinz seed farms—and ch ice « 
under Heinz care and supervision for use in _ tender young plants are grown in Heinz own hothouses. dation 
the Heinz spotless kitchens. Heinz kitchens, too, are It is literally true that Heinz foods are “controlled led wit 
located at many of these places, where quick handlingis from soil to consumer”—from the seed to your dining are bea 
combined with skillful preparation to preserve thedeli- room table. , is al 
cious freshness so readily detected in Heinz 5’7 Varieties. This is just another care actuated by our feeling of ing pro 
' But Heinz care and supervision begin still further responsibility to serve you with only the best in foods. ater ur 
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ce Cream for the Fourth 


schoolboy or dignified grandparent, we 
must, if we are honest, ac knowledge toa 
little thrill of expectation and delight 
when the word goes forth that there is 
to be ice cream for dinner. Yet ice cream 
is far from being a luxurious de 
and, when it is made 
perhaps as inexpensive a sweet as 
its wholesor 


ssert at 
at home, 
have 
ss and nourishing qualities have 


any tin 


one can 


nen 


been adn itt¢ | b phy sicians every whe ye 

issibly recipes for the plainer creams will accompany 
freezer; but here are some facts that I have learned 
mg experience in ice-cream making 


Poor ice or ice not crushed suffici 


rst, the ice. 


will cause a poo! quality of cream. See that you 
ice that is clean and solid and that it is really 
ed into bits no larger than walnut, not broken 
irge. unwieldy piece ' have not vet found at 
he canvas bag and the mallet. It is well to crus 
ge enough quantity of ice at one time, too, to fill 


ireezer complet ly, then there will be no de lays alter 
work of freezing actually begins. 
oarse rock salt is the only salt which will answer the 
pose effectively. In packing the freezer three meas- 
of ice are used to one of salt. Mix the ice and salt 
he required proportions before placing them in the 
zer; then the melting of the ice, which causes the 
tents of the can to freeze, is uniform. After the cream 
rozen, and the dasher has been removed and the 
m solidly packed down in the « an, draw off the water 
t has formed about the can and fill the freezer with 
ind salt, piling it well over the cover and packing it 
n closely. It will not be necessary to use quite so 
h salt in packing as in freezing, for the object now is 
ely the cream an opportunity to ripen. 
sually when we speak of ice cream we mean any and all 
frozen desserts; but there are grades and differences 
his delicacy. When the cream is made of a plain thin 
m or a custard and frozen by stirring, it is genuine ice 
m: when made of whipped cream, with or without eggs, 
frozen in molds without stirring, we call it either a 
, a parfait or a biscuit. 
hen we have water ices, sherbets, frappés and punches, 
orms of the water ice, but known under different titles 
rding as they may contain eggs, or to the degree of firm- 
to which they are frozen \ water ice is really nothing 
than fruit slightly diluted and sweetened before 
Sherbets are simply water ices to which egg whites 


to give 


Iss¢ 


juice, 
ing 
ten stiff are added, with sometimes a small quantity of 
in. Frappés are water half- 
while a punch is a combination of fruits and 


merely ices served in a 
n state 
juices, 
collection of for ice cream | three 
lard rules; by slightly varying the flavorings and some- 
; the method of making, I am able to produce aln 
en dish cle sired. 
m known as 


my recipes have 


ost 


any 
rhe first of these recipes is for that ice 


HILADELPHIA ICE CREAM. It is made with pure cream 
ther thin grade, and contains no eggs, gelatin or corn 
h. It is usually flavored with vanilla. Extracts used 
iking these delicate desserts should be of the best; a 
vanilla is the ruination of a cream, as it is of anything 


nto which it may be put; so buy the best grade of v: 


or almond or the < I W ve u 

ta the del 1] ; p ld 
\ irt olf tl i i p ig ida if OO! 
fine vanilla extract will provide i dessert that avill be 
delicious when frozen these ingredient may be 
1, turned into the freezer and finished 

if you wish the crear to be fine ind velvety smooth 


lelicate of then you will scald the cream with 
igar almost, but not quite, to the boiling point be 
ng it. Then strain it through cheesecloth and add the 


ring and chill. Finally turn into the can and freeze, 


texture, 


tore 


EW. YorK IcE CREAM, sometimes known also as 
ch ice cream, is of quite a different nature, but it, 
ll as the Philadelphia cream, may be used as the 
dation for many exquisitely toothsome desserts. 
nt of milk is required for this cream, and this is 
led with a cup of sugar and a pinch of salt. Then 
vell-beaten yolks of four or more eggs, as one de- 
are beaten to astiff foam and stirred carefully into 
ot milk; a teaspoonful of gelatin dissolved in cold 

is also added. Never add a great quantity of gel- 
to i cream, for it is apt to retard the 
and do not permit the mixture of milk and 
olks to boil, or it will curdle. Simmer it carefully over 
iter until it thickens, then remove it from the fire at ence 
hill it thoroughly. Strain and flavor with a tablespoon 
vanilla and a teaspoonful of extract of lemon and, when 
fold in three cupfuls of whipped cream. Turn into the 
r and finish as usual. 


any ice or ice 


ng process; 


OZEN CUSTARD is less expensive than either of the other 
s, but is wonderfully good, and may be used, quite as 
for making ind complex 
rts Neapolitan ice is its -professional name 


as the VY, more elaborate 


cream 












































By CAROLINE B. KING 


lo make it requires a quart of milk, from four to six eggs, 
as you desire, a cupful and a half of sugar, a pinch of salt, 
a tablespoonful of cornstarch and two tablespoonfuls of 
vanilla. Beat the eggs, without separating yolks and whites, 
to a light froth; add the sugar, salt and cornstarch, and beat 
again till almost white. Meantime bring the milk to the 
boiling point over hot water, then carefully add it to the 
egg-and-sugar mixture, stirring them all the time. When 
well mixed, return the liquid to the fire 1 stir it until it has 
thickened perceptibly. Strain it fine sieve and 
add the vanilla. 


through a 


Then chill and freez 


BUTTERSCOTCH ICE CREAM is good. Cook together to the 
candy stage four tablespoonfuls of butter and a cupful of 
brown sugar; then pour a portion of the hot milk or cream 


over it and let it stand until dissolved. Add it to the cream 
or custard prepared for the freezer with the vanilla flavoring, 
as directed. ice cream served with butter- 
scotch Make the sauce by cooking to- 
gether to the candy stage two tablespoonfuls of butter and a 
cupful of brown sugar; then pour over the mixture one and a 
half cupfuls of boiling water and Served 
hot on the cold cream, the sauce will conge making 
ibination. 


Butterscotch 
sauce is delicious. 


cook to a sirup. 
al slightly, 
a most delectable con 

BURNT-ALMOND ICE CREAM is 


made by blanching a cup 
of shelled almonds, then toasting h 


them in a cool oven till they 


are a light, dainty brown. Then chop them very fine and add 
them to anv one of the creams. 
| ‘ , ] 1 1 
I ( eams « \\ l ¢ \ we 
i ney ould be le n r 
fr s. | Philadelphia 1 ike be { 










{ prosaic tea ) ted to heights extraordinary by 1 
. ; 
fenctled pictur Char veeping at Werther ml 
/ s 
thal above, a eiy fei mijrom @ sentimental age T he 
; P ; ~ af f 
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STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM. Allow a quart of berries 
to a quart of cream; scald the cream with half the 
sugar; then crush the berries, after washing and stem 
ming them, and press through a sieve. Add the remain 


der of the sugar to the pulp and stir until it is well 
dissolved. Put the cream in the freezer and proceed as 
usual; when it is nearly finished add the fruit, mixing it 


in well with a heavy spoon or spatula. 


RASPBERRY ICE CREAM is made in the same way 
also pe ich, blackberry or other fruit cre 


fresh fruit is used. 
RAISIN IcE CREAM is made on the frozen-custard 
foundation recipe. Prepare the cream as usual and 


partly freeze; meantime chop coarsely half a pound of 
seeded raisins and cook them in a cupful of water to 


which half a cupful of sugar and the ce of half a lemon 
o hese aided. Cack doeiy until the 
bsorbed: then cool we ind stir into the part irozen 


} 


Continue freezing and pack to two hours. 


istard. | 


ripen 

CAKE-CRUMB ICE CREAM affords an inviting way to 
make use of stale slices of sponge or other cake. Place 
the cake in a moderate oven and leave it to become a 
pale brown; when very dry roll the slices and sift them. 
Add a cupful of these crumbs to the frozen-custard recipe 
and you will have a most economical but delicious dessert. 

Canned fruits may be utilized in a number of ways in 
making ice cream. Pineapple, I believe, is better when 
canned than fresh forthis purpose, and so also are apricots, 


Apricot Ice CREAM is easily made. Drain the juice 
from a can of the fruit; rub the pulp through a coarse 
sieve; then mix it with the juice and add a cupful of 
sugar and the juice of half a lemon. Bring to the boil- 
ing point; then cool and freeze partially. Finally turn 

in a pint of whipped cream, mixing it well, and scraping the 
fruit from the sides of can; pack and set aside for two hours. 


RASPBERRY MoussE takes us into the field of desserts 
which may be made without a freezer, for they are frozen 
without stirring; and, though making a sweet that to all ap- 
pearances is more elaborate than ice cream, they are really 
far more simple. The raspberry by pressing 


mousse 1s made 


enough raspberries through a sieve to produce a cupf il of 
juice with some of the pulp. Add to this the juice of half a 
lemon and half a cupful of granulated sugar. Stir till the 
sugar is thoroughly dissolved, placing the bow] containing 


hot water if ne Chill the 
to a pint of heavy cream which has been 
and mixed with three-quarters of a cupful 
When well mixed turt the 

losely with paper, then with a tightly 


cover, and pack in ice and salt 


mixture 


add it 


the 
well, then 
stiffly whipped 
ol powde red sugar 


mold; 


ove! essary liquid 


MOuss¢ 


into a 
hitting 


cover ¢ 


Biscuit GLACE is one of those de ite, alluring sweets 
which we eat in a hotel but which scarcely anvone evet 
thinks it possible to make at home. Yet it is done easily 


Beat the yolks of four eggs to a stiff, light froth; adda cupful 


t over | mixture thickens 


of sugar and heat over hot until the 
the fire and flavor the cre 


wate! 


Then remove the bowl fron 


with a tablespoonful of vanilla; beat it till cold and ver 
light. Meantime whip a quart of heavy cream solid; thi 
add tne egg ixture p | | é 
‘ t | eT 
\ Pal 
9 5 , 
I it W I S ) ( 
P 1 MELBA 
it 3 q te is i¢ ~ prepare ( fe i 
gh-priced one when served in the hotel Place a sl 
very hard ice cream on a dessert te and lav half 
preserved peach over it. Then pour Melba sauce over 
all and top with whipped cre Make the Melba sauce 


her half a pint of strained red-raspberry 


by mixing toget 
juice, half a pound of sugar and the juice of a lemon 
Let it stand in a warm place an hour; then add a 
cupful of powdered sugar and stir well; pack in ice 
and stir occasionally, or whip with the egg beatet 
until ready to use. 


W ATER: 


r, sweetened and frozen. TI 
but there are 


with wate 


ices diluted 
sounds very easy, and so it is; 
ith 


two points to 


be remembere« it greatly improve the ice One is that no 


matter what other fruit is to be used in flavoring the water 
ice, the juice of a lemon—to a quart of liquid—will add a di 
lightful piquancy to the finished product Che other point is 
ever, if you wish the ice to be richly fl ‘red and delicatel 
textured, use uncooked sugar for sweet« g it \lwavs boil 
the sugar and water together to a sirup, and, while it ts cool 
ing, add the fruit juices. Then strain and when it is | 
freeze the mixture. A further improvement may be effec 1 


by adding a little gelatir teaspoonful toaquart. Dissolve 
i little’co 


liquid rust bx tore 


the gelatin in 


stir it into the 
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; 
i just a few patriotic decorations ane his nove sh you can make 
i: Wea saa ye A setae tbe ar acniee prow! te ‘ea oe coulaaey. 
VV ib Peel large tomatoes; cut slice from stem end of each; scoop out the seeded por- 
Lh tion. Chill and fill with following se cup ape Rr ys chicken _ 
1 AAT es | celery and 44 cup Premier Seiad Dressing. Place extra salad dressing on top. 
‘i 1  H Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. tl 
Hy Ret 4 
».. On Independence Day — 
| ir 
91) y 2) 2 2 
i) _ cohy not be independ Nt: 
luke FOLKS Who founded America did their own 
thinking; they had the courage to be different. 
Sometimes it seems as if that sturdy independ- 
ence is dying out. We dress alike; we talk alike; 
and how monotonously we all eat alike! 
What a-rare joy it is to encounter a new dish at 
a luncheon table. How your admiration for your 
hostess rises at once. 
And yet with Premier new and different dishes 
are easy. You can give your guests a real thrill on 
Independence Day with the recipe above. They 
will remember that dish and talk about it. 
) As a matter of fact you needn’t wait for Inde- 
{ 


pendence Day. Try it out on the family. next 


Sunday evening. And send today for the free 









Premier Book ‘Salads, Suppers, Picnics’? which 
contains something new and differ- 
ent for every Sunday night and 
every holiday in the year. iil 
Wiis sie Sonal 
* Benen Mammy 
Lal —_—_ 
_ 
Salad ; 
: eat t 
Dressing — g/¢remie: 
-prelier: 
a wot . 
' “© SALAD. $ 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 4 DRESSING \ 
Dept. gA, New Yor« > fuwcisy{ Leccerr af” 
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Te Why of the Oven Thermometer 


By Minna C. DENTON 


‘Assistant Chief 


NIFORM success in bak- 
ing with the greatest 
economy of fuel is the goal 


of every housewife. It is 


p 


4 A generally conceded that 
* 23> this goal cannot be attained 
ee ant 


without a thorough under 


if 5) standing of correct oven 

I temperatures. Many an 

expert cook is so well ac- 

( \ quainted with her own particu 

| lar ovens that she can tell by 

simply inserting a hand whether 
w ¥ ° ° . 

ee the heat is right for bread or 

wet biscuit, loaf cake, apple pie or 

4 a pam. Even with this 

ox knowledge, iowever, she often 

- 

wastes gas and makes her 


kitchen uncomfortable by bak 


ing in an oven hotter than is necessary, and 
will find herself entirely at a loss when con- 
fronted with a strange oven. So, in common 
with the veriest amateurs, cooks of many 
years’ experience are turning to the oven 
thermometer as the most accurate solution 
of the baking problem. It would be folly to 
expect any mechanical device to do away 
entirely with the necessity for using one’s 
judgment, but it is equally foolish not to 
avail oneself of every help experimental sci- 
ence has to offer. ' 

There are three varieties of oven ther- 
mometers: Those set in the oven doors; the 
mounted thermometers, to be set on the oven 
shelf; and the unmounted ones, which are to 
be inserted through the oven roof. In using 
the first of these, allowance must always be 
made for the fact that the temperature 
shown is different from that in the center of 
the oven, where the food is baking, and for 
variations in individual indicators. 


The mounted oven thermometer is the 
most satisfactory for general use. This 
may be purchased at any large house 


furnishing or hardware store and costs ap 
proximately $2; if none is for sale in your 
vicinity, your dealer can no doubt refer you 
to a manufacturer. The scale, which runs 
from 100° to 600° Fahrenheit, is marked on 
the metal mounting plate, and care must be 


taken in using or cleaning the thermometer 


not to let the glass tube slip along the plate, 
as even a very slight shift may make a differ 
ence of twenty to thirty degrees in the 
reading of the scale. 


Eliminating Guesswork 


N USING a thermometer of this sort, al 
ways place it in the same spot, since many 
ovens do not heat uniformly, and it will not 
do to record the temperature now from the 


hottest corner and next from the coldest. 
Che ideal spot is, of course, as close as pos 
ible to the food that is being baked, but in 
the case of a small range it may be best to 


place the thermometer on the lower grate o1 
bottom of the oven to prevent overcrowding 
The one thing essential is that the location 
shall not vary. 

If you are so fortunate as to have a glas 
door for your oven, the reading of the ther 
mometer is a very simple matter. Occa 
sional opening of the oven door, however, 
will not be fatal to the baking process, if one 
learns to read the mercury quickly. A small 
flashlight is often a help, especially if the 
kitchen is not overly bright. 

The third type of thermometer does away 
entirely with the need for opening the oven 
door, but it is more trouble to install and 
must be handled with the greatest care for 
fear of breakage. A long-stemmed “chem 
ical”? thermometer, from 14 to 16 inches, is 
slipped into a large cork, pierced to fit it, 
which is then inserted through a hole drilled 
in the top or side of the oven. The ther 
mometer, which should read from 100° to 


600° and be long enough to peimit the 
250° mark to project outside the oven 


while the bulb remains near the cooking food, 
may be ordered from any large glrug store or 
instrument company, or from a laboratory 
supply company suggested by the nearest 
chemistry teacher. A Centigrade thermom- 
eter may, of course, be used in place of a 


— pa . _ 


of Home Economics, Unit 


i States Department of -Agriculture 


Fahrenheit, if this can be obtained 
readily. 

The ordinary candy thermometer cannot 
be used in an oven, since it usually does not 
read higher than 350° F. and would break i 
used at a higher temperature. But the ur 
mounted oven thermometer will 
candy making, if pains are taken to avoi 
breakage. 

Many. modern ovens are equipped wit] 
automatic regulators. These devices usual] 
contain metal strips or bars which expan 
with heat and, when a given temperature ha 
been exe eeded, complete ly close the openin 
through which the gas enters the mai 
burner. When the oven cools, the metal stri 


ce 


more 


serve Io! 


ntracts and allows the gas to return to t 
1 burner, which at once lights from tl} 
pilot. Of course, in order to use a regulator 
the correct baking temperature for each kin 
of food in your particular oven must b« 
known, but once properly adjusted it will cd 
much to eliminate guesswork and prevent 
any waste of gas. Both regulators and oven 
thermometers are especially appreciated dur 
ing the summer months, because any devic« 
that prevents an oven from being overheated 
or kept lighted for an unnecessarily long time 
means a cooler kitchen. 


mall 


Begin at Lowest Temperature 


N DETERMINING correct baking tem 

peratures, variations in oven structur 
must be expected to produce some variation 
in conditions and methods of baking. Th« 
chart which accompanies this article offers 
sufficiently wide range in temperature, an 
it is usually a relief to the beginner to realiz 
that results will be just as satisfactory in cas¢ 
of many products if the temperature does not 


go above 425° or below 350° as if it wer 
kept rigidly at 400°. The variations in ove 
structure make it necessary for some over 


to have their temperatures kept well towat 
the top of the permitted range, 
to the bottom. This is due to variations i1 
the thickness of the oven walls, the amount 
of insulating material present, and so on 
and having once, by experiment, discovere 
the exact temperature required for one’s ow! 
oven, the identical results can be reproduc« 
at any time by using that temperature. Th 
principle involved in using an oven thet 
mometer is the same which exists betwee! 
measuring accurately the materials fora cal 
and guessing at the quantities. The pric 
of guessing is always uncertainty of result 
There is, of course, always more than o1 
of baking the same food, even in tl 


others clo 


way 
same oven. Bread, for instance, if full 
risen, may be put into a hot oven (425 
order to “set” the loaf as soon as possib 
and prevent its becoming over light; 
temperature is then promptly reduce 


finish baking at the center without burn 
On the other hand, i 


350° to 


the crust. it may be | 


into a moderate oven 375 som 

hat earlier in the rising period and allows 
to finish rising in the oven, the temperatur 
being gradually raised in order to give it 
color. Similarly, baking-powder bi 
cuits of varying sizes and composition ma 
be put into an oven, which is anywhere be 
tween 400° to 500° or within an even wid 
range, provided the temperature is prompt! 
and sufficiently raised or lowered as the cas 
may be. 

When you begin to use an oven thermon 
eter, hang a chart of baking temperatures 
such as accompanies this article, on the wa 
beside the stove and bear in mind the follow 
ing rules as you apply them: Keep within t] 
upper half of the temperature range ind 
cated if you have a thin-walled oven; withi 
the lower half if you use a 
electric or “fireless’’ gas stove, which has 
heavy-walled, well-insulated oven. 

Take into consideration the size and shap 
of the food to be baked. The larger the ma 
and the smaller the proportion of surface « 
vosed, the lower and longer the baking peri 
1 *cessary, in order that the center may 
thoroughly baked without the outside beir 


rood 


coal, wow 


| 


Continued on Page 87 
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| TEMPERATURES APPROPRIATE FOR BAKING DIFFERENT PRODUCTS 
Hol 


IN THE ORDINARY 





SEHOLD RANGE 


TEMPERATURES (FAHRENHEIT) OVER 


——E 


PRODUCT TO BE BAKED 
WHICH IT MAY BE BAKED 
| Bisct k y powder 100° to 500 | 
' 
BREAD 350° to 425 Be empet Ire rapi 
reducil { hed ri } 
| l l l 1 I I} I I | 
| a ‘ n } . } 1 | 
| BAKI ni | | 
\ 300 37 i 
( | 350° to 400 
( D ke 300 100 
| Gingerbread 350° to 400 3egin low 
Laver cake 300° to 400 Begin low, raise temperature gradu 
Loaf cake 280° to 400 Begir raise temperature very 
sth) : | ‘ 
CUSTARD 250° to 350°. Or, set in pan of hot water, and ust 
about 350° to 400° oven temperaturt 
MEAT, roasted 450° to 500°, then 350° tg 250°. Sear at the higher 
temperatures mentioned or else in heavy kettle or 
skillet on top of range; reduce sharply and finish at 
a lower temperature. 
MUFFINS 375° to 425°. 
Pastry (no filling) 450° to 400°. 
Pres (with. uncooked filling) 500° to 400°. Put into hot oven, lower when it be gins 
to color 
POPOVERS $50° to 350°. . 
POTATOES . 400° to 450°. 
PUDDINGS 350° to 400°. If very high in eggs and milk, bake like 


custard 


ROLLS 400° to 450 
SOUFFLI 350° to 400 
burned; cake batter—as the most obvious 


example—must be baked more slowly in a 
deep loaf pan than in a shallow layer cake 
pan. 

The compositi 


o affects the baking to a large extent 


yn of the batter or doug! 


exan ple a cake comparatively high it flor r 
baking-powder and liqui and comparative) 
low in ¢ ugar a { requires greater 


Although it is 


foods at 


SC ientifically possible to 


single unvarying tem 


perature throughout the entire baking period 
inless one has an oven regulator it is mu 
imple r and more practical to raise or lower 


tne temperature, and also to shorten o1 
lengthen the time of baking, appear 
ince of the dough or batter may dictate from 


time 


as the 


to time, 





See custard 


In order 
lowest temperature permitted and raise it as 
slowly as is consistent with good results. The 
chief exc eptions to this rule are oven-roasted 
meat, which must be } 
perature in order to keep in the juices am 
pies with filling, the und 


ikely to become soggy ll bs ked to slow 
the start. 

When you find that your oven giv 
results if a certain definite baking procedure 
is followed, make a note of the correct ten 
peratures for each food and thus gra 
build up your own oven chart. Having es 
tablished such a chart, you are invited t 
send a cops ol it, together with a de S¢ riptio! 
of your oven, to the Experimental Kitcher 
Othice of Home Economics, Washington, 
LD. C., for comparison and study, that your 
experiences may be of use to other 


dually 


Ftelpful Ladies’ Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
Dy , 

\ i ‘ 

‘ if ‘ 

r r | I 
é h P i 
expected. Price r seri . 

‘ 

New JourNnAL BUNGALOW Price, 50 cents 


New Journaw Houses. Price, 


50 cents 


How To BUILD THE FIREPLACI Price, 5 cents 

How to Buy Your Homi Price, 15 cents 

Wat You SHovutp KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe Hous Price, 10 cents 

JourRNAL Birp Hovses. Price, 25 cents 


WEAVING THE New Baskets. Price, 25 cents 


liow To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
ving time and money Price, 10 cents 

( YREN’S PARTIES AND BrrTupay CELEBRA 

yN Pr 15 ce 

Hlow To Dry Fru! AND VEGETABLES. Price 
10 cent 

Tue ComMPLeTeE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLI 
Hous Reprints of these articles may be 


had, as r 10 cents each 


lure Book or SWEATERS 


taining the latest desi Price 


they appear, f 
AND KNITTING. Con 


15 cent 


Order the following booklets directly from the 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City 
Tur Brrpi 

lesig 


Book Charmingly illustrated 
} 


ns for the entire trousseau and many 


HI I s \ \t \ 
vO-D ‘ t 
MASQUERADE CosTUM A twe 
oklet of 1 | 
pageant. Price, 15 cent 
Your CHILDREN’s CLOTHES. Twenty r page 
of simple and easily made vu for cl 


dren, with complete instructions for cuttir 
and making. Price, 15 cents 


THe MATERNITY Book. Illustrates attractive, 
sensible clothes for maternity wear, as well 
all the necessary garments for the layett 
Patterns supplied for all designs show: 
Price, 15 cents 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-proce 
method o mocking, and show 7 “ 

r with n y delightful suggesti 
heir apy Price, 25 cent 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Home Patterns by mail, postage prepaid, or from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City, at the following prices 


CENTS 
Dres 35 
Coath 35 
Skirts 30) 
Blouses 30 
Children’s 25 
Lingerie rs 
Embroidery Tr fer 25 to 75 


to save gas, always begin at the 


seared at a high tem- 
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Are your picnic dinners 


completely successful? 


hey that important part of every 
fall flat because the salad is warm; « 
warm and tasteless; the things that 
and unappetizing; and nothing hot? 
dinner from Icy-Hots! 
temptingly icy-cold—as it should be! 


ICY- 





should be 


Have every thing 





outing— the dinner 

wr the beverage luke- 
cold— warm 
Serve your outdoor 
appetizingly hot or 


OT 


VACUUM PRODUCTS 


Made in America, of American materia 


1, by American labor 


Built for Lifet me Service 

Icy-H st out he over 
Hot things g 9 
| H ‘ find eg t¢ ' 

se | Hot inge 

‘ ng le ae eae ae f weaker H 
juipment at prices within the range oO! any purse 
Icv-Hot Motor Rest rants completely equipped, ncluding | ve orks 
plates and napkins, and Icy-Hot Carrying Cases for t] et e especia 
interesting to outdoor enthusiasts. Shock-absorbing struction mal 
Icv-Hots ideal lor outdoor use 
Every Icy-Hot carries guarantee tag showing that it has been temperaturt 


tested. Guaranteed to keep contents hot twenty 
davs. Look for name on bottom. Sold everywhere. 
Sen , sty i catalo 
THE ICY-HOT BOTTLI 
196 West Se | Street, ( 
< “ P 
—~ 1 * » 
NS/A\ , h4 . 
/ 
) Y ¥ 
| 
_ _J ) " 
i j i fi ] ] ] 
Icy-Hot Ju Tankard Car / Lu 


KEEP CONTENTS HOT 24 HOURS; COLD 5 DAYS. 





-four hours or cold three 
Many styles and finishes. 

















Electric Stove 


Solves the Hot Weather 
Cooking Question 


EAVY hot meals in midsummer 
are rapidly passing. Cool and 
refreshing things —a jellied consom- 
meé, cold sliced chicken or tongue, a 
salad, iced tea—are in favor today, 
with perhaps one or two warm dishes. 


Don’t heat up your kitchen with the 
range—cook them on the “‘Little Chef”’ 
—the Electric Hot-plate that boils, 
fries, stews and toasts perfectly, using 
very little current. 

So small and light (22 oz.), it fits in your 


traveling bag, yet very strong —and a little 
beauty, with its lustrous nickel polish. 


Sold by stores only — no canvassers. Insist upon the 
Guaranteed st t ttle Chef’’—or send $2 
de . v< i oe ae for 32 volt (add 3 


of the Rockies 


for d ry in the Southwest or west 


THE W. B. McALLISTER COMPANY 
2167 East 31st Street Cleveland, Ohio 


we ; 






It brings the cor 
venier of the 


your sum 












—_ 


The 
lou priced 
Toaster Stove 
backed by a 
positive 1-year 
puarantec 


Complete with two-piece plug 
and 6-foot cord 


M le 


U.S.A. 
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(coolers from (colette 


T WAS awfully hot! The heat beat up 
into my face from the scorching white 
road, and the dust-powdered hedges 
seemed to dance and waggle as the hot air 
trembled over them. I grumbled at the luck 
that had dragged me down to the village 
post office at eleven on a July morning. 
Never had the last little bit of hill up tomy 
own green gate seemed so steep and long. 

But when once the green gate had swung 
to behind me life seemed better. In the 
black-and-white-tiled hall the green blinds 
were all let down to keep the sun out, and 
waiting for me on the table was a great bowl 
of iced fruit drink with rose leaves floating 
on it. I blessed Colette’s thoughtfulness as 
[ collapsed into a long chair and reached for 
the bowl. 

It’s marvelous 
drink make 
lorgotten my woes and sufferings < \ 
the kind of blissful temper that made me 
yearn to say something nice to someone. 

“Colette!” 

““Huh?’’—from the end of the shadowy 
kitchen passage. 

“Tt was lovely, your iced drink; a real 
good cooler.” 

At the back of this old house there slopes 
away the most magnificent kitchen garden 
that any cook ever dreamed of, very neg 
lected nowadays, but still able to produce a 
perfec t wilderness of fruit. 

Asa rule French cooks make the majority 
of their fruit drinks and salads with either 
wine or spirit. But I won’t let Colette do 
that. I much prefer the natural taste of the 
fruit, so Colette has had to rack her brains 
and find out ways of making prohibition 
drinks. She grumbled a bit at first, but 
when she found how good the things were 
she grew rather pleased with them. 

Let me tell you a few of the nicest. 


what a difference a big 
’s outlook on life! I had 


] 


nd was ll 


to one 


LEMONADE WITH ORANGE AND CINNAMON. 
Peel an orange and a lemon very thinly, 
taking care to avoid all the white skin. Cut 
the peels into fine strips, put them into a 
bowl and pour on them three cupfuls of fast 
boiling water. 

You know of course that all drinks, not 
tea and coffee alone, must be made with 
water which is freshly boiling. 

Let the mixture stand till it is cold. Then 
squeeze into it the juice of two lemons and 
three oranges. Put one stick of cinnamon 
and five-eighths of a cupful of white sugar 
into a basin, pour four cupfuls of boiling 
water on them and stir till the sugar is 
melted. Then add the orange and lemon 
mixture. Strain the whole affair through 
muslin and when it is cold serve it with ice. 
Some people keep a few of the little bits of 
peel to float in it. 

Che cinnamon is allowed to remain in the 
drink just for a few minutes; so the flavor 
that it gives is very slight 

ORANGEADE. Take five fine large orange 
ind four pounds of lump suga1 Rub th 

rar on the oranges, so that you rub off all 
the yellow; but take care to avoid the white 
inner skin, which is so bitter. Put the sugar 
intora dee p ¢ arthenware jar. 

Did you havea fairy book when you wert 
small witha picture in it of the Forty Thieves 
coming out of oil jars? If you had you'll 
know the sort of thing that Colette uses. 
If you didn’t, never mind; just take any 
sort of china or earthenware vessel that has 
rather a small neck. If it is too much open 
the perfume of the oranges will go off. 

Strain in the juice of the oranges, add three 
cupfuls of water with a tablespoonful of citric 
acid melted in it. Cover the vessel with a 
wet cloth, stand it in the cellar and leave 
it for twenty-four hours. Then bottle the 
le fs which kee ps we ll for 
weeks, provided it is care fully corked. 

Put two tablespoonfuls of orangeade and a 
little broken ice into a small tumblerful of 
soda water when you want a drink. 


orangea several 


Mrxepb Fruit Sirup. This is a thing to be 
bottled and used all the year round. It 
comes in just as well for a drink at winter 
parties as for a cooler in summer. Always 
put it in small bottles, because when once it 
has been uncorked it gains nothing at all 
by staying open, and had much better be 


By 


Martz JACQUES 





finished right off. And mind that the corks 
are good and new. It is very false economy 
to close any sort of sirup or preserve with 
old corks which may perhaps be pierced or 
crac ked. 

Take ten pounds of ripe red currants, one 
pound of ripe cherries of a sour kind, and one 
pound of ripe raspberries—white ones are 
best, if you can get them. 

Press the fruits any way you like to get out 
their ju e. Colette generally presses them 
on a hair sieve, letting the juice run through 
into a basin underneath; other folks wring 
them in a clean cloth or simply pound them 
in a big basin and drain off the juice after 
wards. When you have got as much as you 
can, put it to stand in the cellar for twelve 
hours. Then strain it through muslin or a 
fine hair sieve, not pressing it or rubbing it at 
all this time, but just letting it go through 
as it likes, so that it may run quite clear. 
Measure it, and to each pint of juice allow 
a pound and a half of white sugar. Put all 
together into a preserving pan, but wait till 
the sugar is quite melted before you set the 
pan on the fire. Bring it slowly to the boil 
skim it, and let it boil fast for eight minutes. 
Take it off the fire and bottle it as soon as it 
is cool enough. Cork it well and seal or wax 
the corks to kee p out the air. Store the sirup 
in a cool, dark place. 

It is a most beautiful blood-red color, and 


it has a sharp, cool flavor which is very re 
reshing. A tablespoonful of it, with ice and 
soda water, makes a nice small tumbler 
RASPBERRY VINEGAR is a dear, old 
hioned cooler which, no doubt, you 
know already. But possibly you haven't 


met Colette’s recipe, which is so good and 
imple that I think I might give it to you 

Colette always makes it in what she callsa 
‘bocal’’; that is to say, a very big bottle of 
thin white glass, with a safety cork. I have 
never seen one outside France. But a thing 
that could very well take its place is a 
decanter of white glass—the thinner the 
better—with a well-fitting glass stopper. 
Wine or beer bottles won’t do, for the light, 
which is necessary for mellowing the fruit, 
can’t get into them enough. 

Fill your bottle three parts full with ripe 
raspberries. Now take equal amounts of 
very good white vinegar and the juice of 
et oranges. Mix them, fill the bottle 
right up, cork it, leave it in a light place fora 
month. Strain the liquid through muslin 
and put it into little bottles, which are 
corked just like those of the previous sirup. 

The right way of serving it is to fill a wine- 
glass three parts full of crushed ice, with a 
little fine sugar sprinkled on it and a te 
spoonful of the raspberry vinegar poured 
overall. Drink it asit melts. Itisa pe rfect 
dream of delight. You can also serve a tea 
spoonful of the vinegar in a wineglassful of 
water or soda 


\“ 


, 


BLACK CuRRANTSiRvpP. Take eight pounds 
of ripe black currants to two pounds of ripe 
white currants. String them, put them into 
a pan on the fire, and let them melt, stirring 
them all the while. When they have given 
out all their juice strain them through a 
hair sieve and set the juice in a cool, dark 
cellar for fifteen hours. Strain it again 
through muslin, put it into small bottles, 
cork them and wire down the corks. Pact 
the bottles into a kettle, with hay or sacking 
between to keep them from breaking, and 
cold water enough to come up to their 
shanks. Bring them to the boil, let them 
boil fifteen minutes, and then let them get 
quite cold in the water. Seal them 

When you want a drink sugar your water, 
ice or soda wate A and then add a table 
spoonful of the sirup to each tumbler. 


ORANGI PARFAITI Take nice ripe 
anges, trying to pick out a kind whicl l] 
not be stringy inside. Cut off a neat little 
lid of skin at the top. Now take a small 
silver egg spoon and work it inside the 
orange, turning and pressing gently in such 
a way that you mash the fruit without break- 
ing the outer skin. Ina few minutes you will 
find that you have room enough to put in a 
little powdered sugar and a wee knob of ice. 
Go on working, adding more sugar and more 
ice, till all the inside of the orange is reduced 
toa kind of jam. Then put the lid of skin on 
again, stand the oranges in a bed of crushed 
ice, and lay an egg spoon across the top of 
each and serve. 


GROSEILLES PERLEES, or “‘ PEARLY Cul 
RANTS,” are really an ‘“‘eat,’’ but they are so 
very refreshing that I am always begging 
Colette to make them in hot weather, for I 
think they quence h thirst beautifully. 

Choose big, fine bunches of currants, red 
and white. If they are dusty wash them 
and let them get quite dry. Beat together 
the white of an egg and the juice of an 
orange. Dip in each bunch separately, let it 
drip just for a moment, and then roll it in 
castor (powdered) sugar, making sure that 
each currant is completely coated. Lay them 
on sheets of white paper in the refrigerator 
or in a cold, dark cellar till they are wanted 


STRAWBERRY SIRUP is much loved by thos¢ 
who are very fond of sweet things. Tak 
equal weights of strawberries and _ sifted 
sugar. Wild strawberries are best, but ordi 
nary ones will do, provided they are very 
ripe. Crush the fruit with a fork and put it 
by alternate layers with the sugar in a big 
basin, leaving it in a cool place till next day. 
Then strain the juice through muslin, put it 
into little bottles and boil it in a water bath, 
just as you did the sirup of black currants. 

I don’t care for it asa drink, 
sweet, but Colette always makes some of it, 


as it is too 


and uses it all the year round as a flavoring 
lor crean tards and the like. ‘ 
CARAMEL WATER is a sort of thin sirup 
made of burnt sugar, and it is used instead of 
oda water or plain water. As it already hi 


, it goes better 
than with 


1 certain sweetness ol! 1ts own 


vith currant sirup, for example, 
the sweet trawberry kind. 

Put two pounds of sugar and one cupful of 
water together into a pan and boil rather 
fast till the mixture begins to turn brown. 
Watch it most carefully, for the distinction 
between browning and burning is rather a 
fine one, and you must be ready to snatch 
your pan off the fire exactly at the right 
second. If it stays too long the caramel will 
be all black and spoiled. 

Pour in two cupfuls of boiling water, stand 
the pan at the side of the fire and stir now 
and then. You can use more water still if 
you want a thinner sirup. When all the 

tickiness has melted off the sides of the 
pan into the water let the caramel cool, and 
either use it at once or bottle it. 

It gives a particularly rich and rather 
thick sort of taste to any drink, very differ 
ent from the flavor produced by the use of 
plain sugar and water. 

Colette loves to serve her coolers in big 
bowls of colored earthenware and to throw 
on top of the liquid a handful of rose petals, 
half a dozen transparent slices of lemon, or 
a few long, thin threads of orange peel. 
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A Pet Milk Creation 


—Peach Ice Cream—smooth, rich, deli- 
cious, economical. Try it. Boil two cups 
water and one and one-quarter cups 
sugar five minutes. Cool; add one pint 
Pet Milk, two well beaten eggs and one 
quart fresh peaches mashed and sifted. 
Freeze and serve with crushed peaches. 

Pet Milk is at once a luxury and an 
economy. One pint diluted equals three 
pints of ordinary cooking milk or two 
pints of extra rich milk. Undiluted it is 
as satisfactory as cream Get the Pet 
Recipe Book. Free. The Helvetia 
Company (originators of evaporated 
milk), General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 
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On hot sultry days how glad you will be to 
have baked Premium Ham in the ice-box! 
For a dinner as cooling and welcome as the 
breeze that ripples through the leaves at the 
end of the day—serve thin slices of the ham 
with a crisp salad and an iced drink. 


Swift’s Premium Ham is the meat of tender 
plump porkers—skillfully cured and hung over 





For midsummer dinners—Premium Ham! 


the fragrant smoke of hard wood fires. That 
is why it has such a refreshing rich delicacy of 
flavor, such tenderness that it comes apart 
just at the touch of a fork. 


Place a Premium Ham in cold water, heat slowly 
and simmer gently, allowing about 30 minutes to 
the pound. Remove the rind; pierce the fat with 
cloves and bake one hour in a moderate oven. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 





[tisnot 


necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 





Look for this identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 





ee DALLES 
Silverteat” Brand 


Wa 


PureLard y/ 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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NCE upon a time there was 
a chef who made it his boast 
that he never cooked a vege 








table exactly alike twice; 
that, no matter how similar 
his dishes might seem, they 
were really different; and 
that even though someont 
might beg + with tears in his eyes to re 


peat i ish whi h had plea ed his palate, this 


on fet oe refuse to do so, for he feared that 


by com pl ving with such a Aas sa t he might 
cop: rdize his art. But that was long, long 
go; in Charlemagne’s time, to be exact; 
most of us have even forgotten the name of 


] 


the man who put cookery on so high a plane 


4 } 
nd are quite content to cook and serve our 
peas and corn and tomatoes in precisely thi 
( ‘ ] t é 
tom in these matters, but | 


think we lose much by continuing to do so 
everlastingly. 

Most of the summer vegetables might be 
improved greatly if we gave more thought to 
their composition and requirements. 

Almost all of them are composed largely 
of water. Some contain a little sugar, 
others various other properties; but few of 
them have any starch to speak of in their 
make-up, and not much of that woody 
quality known as cellulose. Because of 
their lack of starch, and also because of their 
richness in flavor and color, they require 
rather different treatment from the winter 
vegetables. 


The first essential in correct vegetable 
cookery is firm, fresh, crisp vegetables 
Wilted, faded, dusty green things seldom 
pay for the time and effort spent in cooking 
them. 

Most vegetables are cooked by boiling 
but they would be improved vastly if they 


By Mary WarrEN 


idded, 
ness of the corn in a delightful way. 
beets will cook sufficiently in ar 


as it will bring out the natural sweet 
Young 


1 hour, but : 


uch longer time will b required if they 
are old and woo ly. 
When cooking string beans it is well to 


olor and flavor 
nced by this process. Prepare th 
beans as usual, and put them over the fire to 
cook in rapidly alted 

then drain and rinse them 


them e minutes, 
in cold water. Now return them to the fire 


blanch them, for both their 


are enha 


boiling s water, Cool 


in more boiling salted water and let them 
cook an hour, or until they become perfectly 
tender There are few things more un 
| f | thar half-cooked be ) 
pit T { Mi | T 

| 
Young carrot vill cook pe rfectly in half 


an hour, while old carrots will require three 
times that length of time. But the boiling 
of the vegetables is only preliminary to their 
actual preparation. of them will be 
quite delicious if dressed merely with melted 
butter, pepper and salt; others require more 
coaxing before they will yield their whole 
delectable flavor. 

Take the eggplant, for instance: Prepared 
as it is usually it is rather an uninteresting 
vegetable. If you think of it by its prettier 
I'rench name, the aubergine, however, and 
dress it in French fashion; or call it the 
bri jal and cook i after a wonde rful rec ip 
given me by a marvelous Fast Indian chef 
then the eggplant may become a dish fit 
for an epicure and may very properly be 
served as the mainstay of the dinner. 


some 


FARCE, OR STUFFED EGG 
I[amsure. Firm, fresh 
d for the dish, and 
ves lengthwise and 


AUBERGINI 
PLANT, will please 
rplants should be 


you, 


select 





ing salted water 
ne ited wate! 





could be cooked by steam, for through this 
method only is it possible t to retain all of their 
fresh distinctive flavorand most of their bull 
Proper boilin entails 
ter th is actually 
bubbling a when 


the vegetables 
into it; this 


re put 
holds true 


whether you ar cook- 
ing peas or plant, 
carrots or cor lor 
green vegetable you 
will add salt, a t 


poonful at least, to the 


water, lor salt pre erves 
their color and flavor; 
at if the water is very 
rd, then the salt must 
be omitted until the | 
egetabl re t le | 
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ec! | ( ( | 
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twenty-five minutes lit 
will be ready to 
delicately white 
green in tint. 
Cauliflower will be 
come strong and un 
pleasant if overcooked 
by only a few minutes; 


serve, 


and 


therefore it will be well to remember that 
large heads will cook in half an hour, small 
ones, or portions, in twenty minutes. Brus 


] 


sels sprouts also require twenty minutes cook 
ing—after that they will be no better than 
a badly cooked cabb Spinach should | 
finished in ten to twenty minutes, lit 
to its size and quality; green peas in ceanie 
minutes; Limas in twenty to thirty minutes. 
Green corn requires especial treatment. 
If the water is actually boiling and but a few 
ears at a time are = rsed, 
in ten minutes; 


accor 


they will cook 


a larger number are to be 
cooked a longer time must be allowed. Corn 
is the one green vegetable, too, which must 
not be cooked in salt water, for salt will 


toughen it; 


but a spoonful of sugar may be 
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unpeeled of course, and cooked until tender 
but not broken. Then drain them well and 
scoop out as much of the pulp as you can. 


Chop this fine, and to one large eggplant 
or two smaller ones allow one small onion 
and six mushrooms. Chop the onion and 
finely slice the mushrooms, sautéing them 


both in two tablespoonfuls of butter until 
tender but not brown. Next mix the onions 
and mushrooms with two heaping table 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs ond the pulp of 
the egy lant. Add also two ti 

of white sauce, and season high ly with salt 
pepper and paprika, with just a suspicion 
of mace. Arrange the eggplant shells in a 
shallow baking dish, drop a few bits of 
butter in and fill with the stuffing. 


le spoonful 
ly 


are h 





C fambar Summer Vegetables in Unfamuhar Gutses 


Cover with dry crumbs, dot with butter and 
bake a nice brown. Serve on a hot platter, 
garnished with parsley, and, if liked, accom- 
panied by a tomato sauce. This is a dish 
I learned in Paris, and have always regarded 
the rec ipe as one of the most valuable in all 
my collection. 


EGGPLANT EN CASSEROLE is a 
dish. Pare a large firm eggplant and cut it 
then in cubes. Cook 
ling salted w 
and drain well when finished. Cut a small 
onion in slices and cook for five minutes + a 
tablespoonful of butter, add the egg ylan 
ful of 
seems 
salt, 





ater to cover 


cupful of corn cut fr 
tomato juice, or mort mixture 
Loo dry, half a cupful of water, with 


\ SaAtmI oF Lima BEANs is most appetiz 
ing and quite substantial enough for any sum 
mer dinner table. Cook a quart of Limas till 


tender, then season them tastily and drain. 
Meantime cook together four tomatoes 


peeled and cut in small pieces, two small 

onions coarsely chopped, and a green pepper 

freed from seeds and cut in fine strips. 

When the pepper is well done add a table- 

spoonful of butter and season to taste. 

our over the Lima beans, mix all lightly 
d serve piping hot. 


BakED TomMATO Mepiey. Select firm, 
large, but not too ripe tomatoes and scald 
d pee lthem. Then scoop out as muc¢ h of 
the pulp as you can. Place the pulp in a 
saucepan with salt, pepper, a bit of sugar 
and a tablespoonful of butter, and add to it 
grated corn, cooked peas or small Limas, a 
tiny onion chopped and a teaspoonful or so 
of chopped parsley. Cook for five minut 


Y 


oS eer oe ee bread crum|} 
and bits of butter. B: in a moderatel 
hot oven until tomato 
tender 
MEXICAN SALAD i 


most toothsome cold 
ne 





} " 
| vegetable dish serve 
with a cold sauce. To 
make i peel and cut 
into small pieces two 
large ripe tomatoes, re¢ 
| moving all of the eeds 
possible. Grate tour 
ears of corn and mix 
| with the tomato, add 
two well beaten eggs, 
a few Aigo of « nned 
| pimento hop ped 
green aeteoel with Sait, 
pepper and paprika to 
taste Grated onion 
le enicis —_ 
a S spicines 
hy mitte¢ 
ed Whe 
re i! l 
vell LX 
tat espoont fle 
ixed t iste 
t folds it » tahlean f 
ur ib 0 
, - : 
S ‘ milk Grease 1 pud 
4 ing dish and pour the 


mixture into it. Bake 
lay. until well set, then chill 
thoroughly and turn out 
on lettuce ke aves. Serve 
with a mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing to which 
you have added finely chopped parsley and 
a small pickle also chopped. 


CARROTS ALA PoULETTE. Scald 
the carrots and slice them thin 
the slices allow one egg and one cuptul of 


cream or I 


and peel 
loa pint ol 


rich milk. Cook the carrots in 
salted boiling until tender, 
then drain them well and season with salt, 
pepper, paprika, a dash of mace and a pinch 
of sugar. Beat egg very light, add milk 
cream and beat again. Pour over the carrot 
and cook over hot watcr until the egg and 


water to cover 


milk have thickened to a sort of savory cus 
tard about the vegetable Stirina teaspoon 
ful of butter and serve in a hot dish with 


finely choppe | parsl y scattered over top 
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Howcanwe 
sell this 
wondertul 


Baby Book 


for only 
25 cents? 


For two reasons: 

We are sure that every 
mother who brings up 
her baby in accordance 
with its practical, scien 
tific advice will bea g 
friend of ours all 























expression of our grati 
ruiiete tabins. Babies hav 
for nearly 





been YOOU 
tomers of ours halt a 
Mennen Borated — has kept 
three generations of babies happy 
has soothed and pose sheatt fat 


little legs and bodies. 


And in the last three years, Kora 
Konia also has won its way into 
the nursery. As you probably know, 


eficient for 
baby rashes and 
all severe skin It forms 
vaterproof, film which cling 
for hours, protecting while it heals. 
Kora-Konia is not a talcum. 


Kora-Konia 


kKly heat, 


is amazingly 
chafing 


pricl 
irritations. 


velvety 


; 


ei } _ ’ sli ce ,o¢ ; " , ; ¥ . 
lhe hope ( fsenad Zo cen J cent in Canada 


s Baby Book 


| tee Sauna saline 


331 Central Avenue 
Newark, J. USA <v 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, Limited, Montreal, Quebe« 
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Kills Insects on Plants 


Lack of success with plants is often due 
to insect pests so tiny that they can hardly 
be seen. Dust foliage with Black Flag 

vhile it ts t. This will kill insects. 


Dea d insects and powder can be removed 
with clear water the following day. Black 
Flag is also effective for killing ants and 
is non-poitsonous and safe to use around 
food stuffs. 


i | Three Sizes 
? 15c — 40c — 75c 
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RE YOU annoyed by flies even though your home is well- screened ? 
appreciate the dangers of flies because they spread serious disease? 

done with sticky messes and d: angerous poisons- 

ioned, inefficient or dangerous? 


BLACK FLAG 1s a simple powder of veg- 
etable origin. 
to human beings and animals. But it is 
deadly to insects. A single teaspoonful of 
BLACK FLAG placed in a folded sheet of 
letter paper and blown (with one’s breath) 
into the air of a room will kill all the flies 
in that room in twenty to thirty minutes. 
After the flies fall on the floor they may 
be swept up and burned. No dirt—no 
poison. The only other essential is that 
loors and windows be kept closed during 
the period of treatment. Or you can ust 
BLACK FLAG in your kitchen after | 
ing it for the night. In the morning all th 
flies will be dead. 


It is entirely non-poisonous 


Fleas easily killed 
BLACK FLAG'’S efficiency in killing in 


sect vermin is proven by the ease with whi 
it kills fleas. No ins¢ 
flea: none is less affected by common in 
But blow BLACK FLAG (with 


of a dog or acat 


} 
1 


ct is hardier than th 


secticides. 
i powde rgun) into the coat 
troubled by fleas and in seconds 
actually see the dead fleas drop off. Fleas 
annoy pets so greatly as to make 
snappish and dangerous to children during 


you can 


the m 


Flies Need Not 
Become a Plague 


Sweep them up like dust after 


July, 192 






using a non-poisonous powder 


warm weather. Use BLACK FLAG and dogs 
and cats will be happy and good tempered. 

For fleas in houses, just scatter BLACK 
KLAG over and under rugs and matting. 
Repeat the application every few days until 
fleas disappear. 


Bedbugs dangerous 


Probably you realize that recent medical 
investigation proves that bedbugs are one 
of the most dangerous insects in carrying 


lisease. Typhus fever in Serbia was stamped 


out onl 


y when insect vermin was extermi 
nated. Cleanliness is not a certain protection 
They may be brought into 
s $e thing; 

ite from an adjoining house or apartment. 
B 31. \C K KL AG ki il s bedbugs and a/so keeps 
them away. Bei ; cannot live where beds 
are ne over once monthly with BLACK 
FL \G. Use a powder gun and blow the 


BLACK FI oun fully into all cracks and 


crevices, 


wainst bedbugs. 


a home on on they may mi 


over springs and tufting of mat 
It will not injure fabrics. 


tresses. 


Why tolerate roaches? 


Do you imagine roaches and waterbugs 
to be harmless? They , too, are disease and 


Do you, too, 
Would you be 


ways of destroying flies which are old-fash- 
Try clean, non-poisonous, easy-to-use BLACK FLAG. 


bacteria carriers. And they leave a pecul 
iarly nasty, sickening odor upon food whic! 


BLACK FLAG kill 


and safely. 


they have touched. 
them quickly Just scatter it 
about where roaches or waterbugs are seen 
It is non-poisonous and there is no danget 


in using it around foods. 


Nothing like Black Flag 
BLACK FLAG has been made for thirty 


years by secret processes known only to it 
makers. It has never been successfully imi 
tated. 


and die! It is packed in sealed glass 


they breathe it 
bortle 
U.S. Departmen 
of Agriculture prove that glass container 
ler fresh. Insecticides pack: 
past board boxes are ofter 


Bugs d » not eat it; 
because tests made by the 


keep the pow 
in “handy” 
worthless. 


BLACK FLAG also is absolutely pure 
note the phrase on the label: “Inert In 
gredients— None.” Any insecticide whic! 
admits a percentage of “Inert Ingredient’ 
is NOT pure. Statement of the degree o 
purity must be placed on the label in com 


pliance with the Food and Drugs Act. 


BLACK FLAG 


A pure, powerful powder deadly to flies, fleas, bedbugs, ants, roaches, 


waterbugs, moths, and lice on animals, birds or plants. 
poisonous to human beings and animals. 
strength for years. 


hold its 


Black Flag is non- 


Packed in sealed glass bottles thai 
Look for the red-and-yellow wrapped 


glass bottle and the Black Flag trademark. Sold by drug, department, 


grocery and hardware stores, 
BLACK FLAG : : 


or sent direct-by-mail on receipt of price. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Gretn Ann 


(Continued from Page 26) 


But she had a light, charming manner, 
and her voice was a thing beyond belief—a 
bubbling kind of coo, as kind as it was 
happy. Moreover, Pete noted, not without 
dismay, that she ‘‘used none but A-Number 
One words.”’ A lot of times you had to guess 
what she meant—at least, Pete had to 

There were four at the table, Pete and 
Stella and Gret’n Ann and John Particula, 
who was just back from the university for 
rood, helping Pete and Stella for the last 
time before launching himself upon a career 
i 1 civil engineer 

*RET’N ANN began talking about the 

J three years she had just put behind het 
Pete found himself almost without a word to 
ay He sat gazing at Gret’n Ann with a 

inkle He had no doubt that when thi 

ten t 


4 ent I her ret 


| ' } ] ] 
} } } a tle } 


ner ne i ct cr ou 1 t sne 
vouldn’t seem so strange to him. Neverthe 
a dull, unshaped conviction haunted 
him. He felt that she was even yet too young 
to be married—at least, too young to be 
married to him. 

After lunch it developed that Stella had 
work to do in the garden, and John Par 
ticula was needed to help. Pete hoped 
though he experienced a sensation of dread, 
too—that now was the time for him to have 
a last word of understanding with Gret’n 
Ann. He moved away toward the room of 
the puffed-up chairs and the phonograph. 

Gret’n Ann entered presently. When she 
had seated herself he said with a dull flush, 
yet with a smile of perfect fondness, “ You 
know we're to be married, Gret’n Ann.”’ 

She replied to him heartily, “Of course 
I remember! Did you think I could forget?” 
She arose impulsively and went to him 
She seated herself on the arm of his chair 
and put her arm about his shoulder. She 
brought with hera faint fragrance as of fresh 
timothy with wild roses in it. Presently she 


} 
less, 


vas resting her cheek against his head 

‘Dear Pete!”’’ she sighed. Her eyes, which 

he did not see now, were gazing far away 
Presently he asked, “‘Heard any good 


records lately?” 

She shook her head. She was smiling oddly 
now. The old days, her childhood’s visit to 
this house, and Pete and his records— how 
they all came back! 

He arose energetic ally 
he declared “T’ve got dandy new 
ones.”’ He looked at one record after an 
other, and his brightened suddenly 
‘*Here’s one,” he said, ‘“‘called ‘A ’Possum 
Hunt in the Bottoms.’ Niggers.”’ He 
‘lanced at her delightedly 


= That’s too bad ! 


some 


eyes 


te disk began to whir; a great clamor 
filled the'room. But Pete was 
‘f his first disappointment in her. She wa 
ot the hand to listen she had been three 


be thinking of some 


conscious 


earsago. She seemed to 
hine ] 
ingg cise 


Pet ilway heard hi lavorite record 


Gret’n Ant ence, he found ‘‘A’Possun 
Hunt in : n 

He found other records. She was faultless i 
s, but he was not to be de 
eived. She was not really listening 
Suddenly he stopped the machine in the 
ery middle of a masterpiece. ‘I was fer 
ittin’,”’ he said ‘You're tired of course 
We'll play the records to-morrow.”’ 

He closed the lid of the music machine 
“T'll bid you good-night,” he said, flushing 
ind smiling. 

She flung her arms about his neck. She 
felt that he was somehow disappointed. 
‘Dear, dear Pete!” she sighed 

But it was Pete who left the room, not 
Gret’n Ann. She took her place in the big 
hair which had held her long ago. She sat 
ind dreamed. And then—just as she had 
known it would happen—John Particula 
ntered the room. 

There was something shy, yet greatly 
lated in his manner. He was like a young 
rod on a mountain top. He was utterly 
ncapable of reading Gret’n Ann’s heart in 
that moment, of reading his own destiny 
He came and sat close to her and leaned far 
orward. ‘‘Gret’n Ann!” he exclaimed in a 
low, tremulous voice; ‘‘Gret’n Ann!”’ 


vanting 


er graciousne 


She lifted her head. 
ula,”’ she said. 

He was startled by something in her man 
ner, a gravity which bordered upon solem- 
nity. 

She felt in her por ket and brought forth a 
letter. ‘‘I am going to give this letter back 
to you, John Particula,” she said. She placed 


in his hands a letter which he recognized and 


“Wait, John Parti: 


which he received with suspended breath 
‘The others—all the others you wrote whil 
I was away—I shall keep,” she continued 
‘They are my treasures. They are the letters 
a friend wrote me. But this one—this one 


I must give back, because it is a love letter.” 
He turned pale. ““Oh, Gret’n Ann!” he 


faltered 
“You didn’t know,”’ she went on, “‘but I 
am engaged to marry Mr. Sebastian.” He 
leet, an expre ion of incredulity 
and dismay 1n ! eyes I have been en 


gaged to him for a long time,’”’ she added. 

He moved away from her, suddenly cold 
and still. ‘““To Pete?” he whispered. His 
hands fumbled ata scarf on a table. He re- 
mained so a moment, looking down, wavering 
a little. Then with a burst of passionate 
despair he cried out ‘Oh, I wish he had told 
me!”’ And he hurried from the room. 

XVIII 

HE next day there was a letter from 

Marvin—at last! Not much of a letter; 
it contained twelve words: ‘‘Getting ready 
to sail for the U.S. Will write again soon.”’ 
Stella was so delighted with the prospect of 
seeing the wanderer that she failed to per 
ceive that something had gone wrong under 
her very nose. John Particula had promised 
to make his home with the Sebastians during 
the first year, at least, after he left the uni 
versity. His mother had discussed this ar 
rangement with Stella and they had agreed 
that it would be an ideal one. Thus it was 
that when he went to Stella almost imme 
diately after she had read the letter from 
Marvin and informed her falteringly that 
after all, he must make other arrangements 
she would not listen to him. 

“Tt’s all arranged,” she declared in a ton 
of finality. She added, by way of clinching 
the matter, “I’ve not told you yet, but Mar 
vin is coming home any day now, and I want 
you should be here on his account. He’s a 
good boy, none better; but he needs young 
company. It will seem real nice to him to 
have you here to talk to. You two will get on 
together fine.”’ 

John Particula dropped the subject for 
the moment. He didn’t intend to remain 
He couldn't 

He must go where he wouldn’t see Gret’n 
(nn every day, perhaps every hour. But he 
couldn’t say why he was going away, and 
perhaps he could think of a good reason, if 
he didn’t rush things 


After ! r Gret’r Ann said te Pete 
We I] ant a cozy place ot our <« I 
KI I mean when we're married 
“Ot course he said He hadn't thor 
of such a thing. Indeed, it shocked hin 
to think: of settling in another home, av 
from Stella. But he was speedily becomn 


iccustomed to advanced by 
Gret’n Ann, and he was honestly determin« 
to make her happy. ‘Of course,” he said a 
little dully 


strange ideas 


| EFORE the day was over Pete found o 
casion to break the news to Stella; that 
he and Gret’n Ann would have to have a 
house of their own, after they were married 
Gret’n Ann, quietly watchful, perceived 
that she was to have her own way where 
Pete and Stella were concerned; and then 
she managed to see John Particula alone tor 
a minute, just before the members of the 
household were dispersing for the night. She 
avoided John Particula’s eyes, but she said 
in a tone which conveyed a world of meaning 
to him: “I don’t want you to give up your 
home here; please don’t. It’s such a lovely 
place, and you get along so well with Stella 
I can see that she couldn’t get along without 
you, really. And I’m going away, you know 
Pete and I are to be married very soon, and 
we're to have a place of our own. I haven’ta 


7] ) 
(Continued on Page 94 
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Me Severest Jest 


of a Face Sowder 


There is a distinct addition to your evening’s enjoyment when 
you use Day Dream Face Powder—the peace of mind that 
comes from knowing that this exquisite powder can be trusted 
under the most exacting conditions. 


/ 





No complexion, no matter how beautiful, looks its best with- 
out the aid of a really good face powder, properly applied. First 
use Day Dream Poudre Creme, gently massaging it in with 
your finger tips. Then powder lightly with Day Dream Face 
Powder—velvety soft yet tight-clinging to the skin. 

To the beauty of such a Day Dream toilette is added the elusive 
fragrance of Day Dream Perfume, skillfully embodied in both 
Creme and Powder. Ask for Day Dream—Perfume, Poudre 
Creme, Face Powder, Talc, Toilet Water, Lip Stick or Soap 
at any of the better shops where toilet goods are sold. 


STEARNS, PERFUMER 
Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. 


Established 1855 








) satisfy 





yourself of the ex 

charm of Day Dream, 

| send for the Day Dream “Ac- | 

| quaintance Box.”’ This dainty 

| packet contains Day Dream Per- | 
} 





quisite 










fume, Day Dream Soap and Day 






Dream Face Powder in miniature 















supply of each that will last | > 
for many happy days. Address an |} 7 
envelope to “Stearns, Perfumer, Ne + 
Detroit,” write a brief note saving 
that you 






would like to get the 

| “Acquaintance Box” 

twenty-five cents in stamps or | 

coin. You can expect the “Ac- 
ee GQuaintanc ~ 


5 za, “a » as quickly as 
ee 


a the mails 
can get it 


to you. 


and enclose 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


“ ” 
Onyx Pointex 
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Hosiery 





PAT. OFF 


“Pointex 


Reg. U. S. Pat.. Off. 


Fashioned to accentuate the grace of trim feminine ankles 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc., Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors, . . . 


New York 




















The 3-in-One Family 


has been making things run smoothly for the human family for 


over twenty-seven years. 


There’s a suitable size package for every need or any person’s desires. Three 
different bottles, l-oz., 3-0oz. and 8-0z.; and a 3-o0z. Handy Oil Can with 
screw top, that fits into any machine drawer. 


\ very important thing is the Dictionary wrapped with every bottle, that 
illustrates and explains the almost endless number of uses for 


' 3-in-One 


Lubricates all light mechanisms, from the lock or 
bolt that sticks, to the swift running sewing 
machine and motors of electrical devices 


Cleans and Polishes finest furniture and woodwork 
painted and varnished floors, oilcloth, linoleum 


Prevents rust and tarnish on all metals 


3-in-One is a pure « mpound, greaseless 


The High Quality 
Household Oil 


critless Won't evaporate or become gummy. 
** to your dealer A good store- 
keeper won't mention ““Substitute.”’ 
FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. Request them on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165 O. Broadway New York ¢ ity, 


Say **3-in-One 





Gretn-Ann 


Continued from Page 93) 
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right to ask favors of you, perhaps; but— 
won't you stay?” 

From that moment the atmosphere was 
clear again, and matters moved forward 
smoothly. It was made known that John 
Particula was not going away, afterall. And 
Pete Sebastian lost little time in announcing 
that he and Gret’n Ann had agreed upon a 
date for their wedding, which was to take 
place the following month. Pete turned to 
John Particula for aid, as he had grown ac 
customed to doing of late. “I'll have to find 
a house: that’s the first thing, I guess. I'll 
ask you to look around for me.” 

“An apartment,” decided John Particula 
promptly. ‘‘That’s the thing now. You can 
get a place where everything works 
like a clock We'll look around to 


vether.” 


OHN PARTICULA made a tenta 
J tive choice of a place for Pete with 
little delay. He chose an apart 
ment house overlooking a park, 
in an irreproachable neighbor- 
hood. Living here 
would bea little stiff 
for Pete, he realized, 
but it would be just ; 
right for Gret’n Ann. --~,! 
She was brought to , 
pass judgment upon 
their choice and ac- 
cepted it instantly. 

But John Particula’s work was not ended 
with the choosing of the apartment. Indeed, 
it had only begun. The apartment had to be 
made ready for a bride, and it speedily de 
veloped that Pete wasn’t of much use in the 
matter of fitting it out. He adopted a com- 
mendable but simple plank upon which to 
stand: Gret’n Ann was to have everything 
she wanted, and the bills were to be sent to 
him. ‘You,’ he said to John Particula, 
“and Gret’n Ann look after all that.” 

They did. They went to a hundred places 
together, ostensibly keeping their minds on 
business and strictly away from sentiment. 
They tried to think of everything. 

We have now to look upon the house of 
the Sebastians at a time when it is wearing 
strange, gala attire. Stella Sebastian had 
gathered from some instructional source 
that a young lady ought to ‘‘come out’’ be 
fore she is married. So a coming-out party 
vas decided upon, and just before twelve 
o'clock on that day the front door was flung 
open and left open and Marvin Sebastian 


appeared. 
Che coming-out party was a wonderful 
affair. The house buzzed with people 


Capital and labor were represented: Pete’s 
banker and his wife and—and the Terrible 
fen ina body. Susie Particula was a young 
lady grown, with a circle of admirers. She 
vas really a beautiful girl. The little Kelleys 
had all been fitted out spick and span 


Pete had been extraordinarily active 
throughout the entire day, doing a lot ol 
things to which he was unaccustomed 
chiefly walking about hours at a time. And of 


course he had had to be on his feet most of 
the time during the hour when the guests 
were arriving. He had tried to persuade 
himself that his new shoes, in which he was 
to be married, were a perfect fit, but little by 
little he had been forced to entertain doubts 
of this. By the time the party was well under 
way he was pretty well tuckered out, as he 
would have put it himself. And then the 
dancing began, with those foreigners up on 
the landings tuning up. 


E HAD to dance with Gret’n Ann. She 

would not excuse him. And he found 
himself able to do this only by making a great 
effort. But, he asked himself, what sort of a 
feller would confess to the lady he was going 
to marry that he was too tired to dance with 
her? He had to dance a second and a third 
time. He was manfully bearing up, but at 
the conclusion of the third dance he had to 
confess to himself that he had almost reached 
his limit. And then Gret’n Ann found other 
partners for him, one after another. He es- 
timated that there were about thirty young 
ladies present, and a great weight of despair 
began to settle upon him. Moreover, Gret’n 
(nn had to have another dance occasionally 





He counted up to the seventh dance, and 
then he was too weary to count any longer. 

Gret’n Ann approached again, smiling se- 
renely. They were to havea Maypole dance. 
It was to be the event of the evening. When 
he lifted his haunted eyes to hers she declared 
that he must not fail to be among the dancers. 
Such a thing would not do. She whispered, 
a Nobody will notice that your collar is wet.” 

He closed his eyes, a lost man. He opened 
them to discover that somebody was putting 
the end of a long blue ribbon into his hand. 


| Sposa endless moments he managed, by a 
superhuman effort, to keep on his feet 

Round and round he went, his feet urged 
forward by the merci 
lessly wift beat of the 
music. He caught 
glimpses ol Jol n Parti 

ula and Marvin and 
other youths, smilingand 
neat and gay. He felt 
himself bumping into 
other dancers. Round 
and round he went until 
his last ounce of strength 
was gone. He heard the 
others laughing lightly. 
There! it was ended; the 
ribbons had all been 
ont plaited about the pole. 

; Somebody turned him 
about. It was all to do 
over again! Back he went in the other di 
rection, round and round and round. 

Gret’n Ann perceived at last that he was 
weary. She permitted him to go to a seat. 
There were other dances later, and he saw 
her dancing with Marvin. How rhythmic, 
how light, how—how suitable! He saw her 
dancing with John Particula. How ideally 
they were matched! He discovered suddenly 
that John Particula did not appear to be 
enjoying the dance with Gret’n Ann, though 
he did it so superbly. John Particula was 
gazing at nothing, with an expression almost 
like despair in his eyes. 

“Ah,” he thought, ‘the young don’t 
know what it is to be young! They don’t 
know how happy they ought to be.” 

He slipped back into a remoter chair. He 
was wondering if he might not slip his shoes 
off, unobserved, for a little while. His feet 
were on hire. 

Ath 

TT’HE last day but one before the wedding 

arrived. Pete Sebastian was persuaded 
to put on his new shoes, since by his own con 
fession they were not fully broken in yet. He 
came downstairs to find that a perfect day 
had dawned, a day which made him think of 
the farm more than of the altar. On that 
day, in the afternoon, Pete and Gret’n Ann 
and John Particula were to go together for 


a final inspection ot the apartment John 
Particula would have escaped the duty of 
{ partment if this had 
been possible But Pete yuld not abandon 
his pilot until the last possible moment 

It was Pete’s new shoes that turned out 
to be a sort of god of the machine. Immedi 
ately after lunch Pete disappeared from the 
dining room. 

His shoes hurt him He stole up to his 
room and took them off, put them down on 
the rug before his bed and laid down, closed 
his eves and sighed deeply 

Gret’n Ann was in the drawing-room, sit- 
ting in the comfortable chair which she had 
been invited to occupy the first time she had 
entered the house. She rested her chin on 
her hand; her eyes fixed themselves pen- 
sively upon vacancy. She heard a light, 
faltering footfall on the rug. She looked up 
just in time to see John Particula trying to 
withdraw unheard. 

She said quietly, “‘Don’t go away, John 
Particula.”’ She added, fearful of something 
that her voice might have seemed to reveal, 
“We're going to inspect the apartment very 
soon. I’m waiting for Pete.” 

He stood looking down at her. Then he 
straightened up abruptly and caught her 
glance. She was pale and there was a mist 
in her eyes which rested upon him with such 
tenderness as he had never seen in any eyes 


going to inspect the a 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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ely ‘Washed in FAB 


You NEED NOT EXPERIMENT with 
your dainty silks and woolens. 





"9 All the experimenting has been done. 
FAB was analyzed and tested in the lab- 


rege . oratories of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
ee nology,and pronounced a superior soap-flake, 
ta safe for any fabric. 


Send for the story of the Carnegie Institute 


ao. investigation of soap-flakes — a helpful booklet 
ws Se SS» ee about fine washing. 





COLGATE & CO. Dept. H, 199 Fulton S&. NEW YORK 


If your dealer does not sell FAB, 
he can easily get it for you. 
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“No, officer, that paper was made in America. It is 
I never travel without it. 


Eaton’s Highland Linen. 


= 7 . 
a <a , the finest importations—always smart, al- 
Aa 
poe ways correct, but never extreme. Beyond 
y. Cyen, 


Obtainable 


this is the quality of the paper, rich-looking, 
substantial-feeling and inviting to the pen. 
For desk or traveling bag there is nothing 
so satisfactory and so reasonable in price. 


reve? good stationery 


is Sold 


Wahitle Celestine 


Eaton's HIGHLAND LinEN has the style of 


The answer to every question relating to 
correct social forms for letters, invitations, 
visiting cards, etc., will be found in Miss 
Caroline De Lancey’s desk book, “Correct 
Social Correspondence”. This useful little 
brochure, together with samples of Eaton's 
Highland Linen, will be mailed for so cents. 


/ 


| 


Vatalie Virginia {/monte 





we 


This new and authoritati 


book with usable samples 


of Eaton’s Highland Line 


sent for 50 cents. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY New dirk-Piitifield Mase 


Sponsors for correctness in Correspondence 
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Gretn Ann 
(Continued from Page 94) 
before. He did not quite know how it hap- you—with John Particula there. I'll drop in 


pened; but in an instant his hands had gone 
out to her beseechingly, he had dropped 
to his knees before her, he was gazing at her 


in an agony of despair. ‘‘Gret’n Ann!” he 
exclaimed in a choking voice. “Just this 
once, to bid you good-by on 

She did not rebuke him, even by a move 
nent. “John Particula!” she cried softly, 


‘it’s not to be good by. I couldn’t bear it. 
I’m always going to keep you as a friend 


You were among the first. I don’t forget 
that first night, and your father and mother 
and you. Do you remember how we went 
for a walk together 

“Gret’n Ann!” he cried again. He bent 
forward and laid his forehead on her shoul 
der 

She held her face high, blind now to 

erything; he clasped is head er 


trembling hands 

Pete Sebastian from his bed with a 
muffled groan. He must be stirring; Gret’n 
Ann and John Particula would be waiting 
for him. 

He thought of the long flight of stairs 
with a shudder. That was the worst punish 
ment of all, walking down the long flight of 
stairs in his new shoes. He had an inspira- 
tion; he would carry his shoes in his hand 
and put them on in the drawing-room. He 
opened his door softly. He stole down the 
corridor to where the steps began to descend. 


arose 


He went down—one step, two, three, half a 
dozen. And then he paused. 

For just an instant he took in the picture 
there in the drawing-room—John Parti 


ila kneeling at Gret’n Ann’s feet, and 


Gret’n Ann clasping his head. 


ETE SEBASTIAN did not misread that 
expression of pity and renunciation in 
Gret’n Ann’s beautiful, uplifted face. They 
1ad not betrayed him; and thank heaven, he 
vould not betray them either 
about as 


He turned stealthily as any 
iousebreaker. He crept back up the stair 
He escaped into his room with a feeling of 
triumph—because he was sure had not 
been seen. Oddly enough, he did not seem 
n distress as he put on his shoes. Little by 
ittle he even began to smile. He stamped 


vith one shoe and then with the other. He 
rot up and walked about his room with a 
ood deal of noise. He ope ned his door and 
losed it with a bang. He even essayed a 
ly song as he went down the stairs: “ Hey, 
ley, dey He repeated this a second 
time. And then he seemed to perceive quite 
inexpectedly Gret’n Ann sitting in the 
rawing-room alone. 

He approached her with a smiling, flushed 
ice. “Seen John Particula lately?” heasked. 

“He was just here,”’ she replied. “I think 
e’s ready to go. He’s probably out talking 


» Stella.” 
He sat down near her and regarded her 
ndly—with fondness which was never 
hange now Suddenly he reached out hi 
nd to her with a spontaneous grace which 
e had never noted in him before. ‘‘Come 


said She had never 
such tenderness in it 


re, Gret’n Ann,” he 
ird his voice with 
“HE arose and went to him a little wonder 
3 ingly. He drew her down to his lap. He 
1compassed her with arms in which there 
as a new assurance, a new warmth. He held 
er in silence a moment, and then he began 
We're not going to be married, Gret’n Ann, 
uu and me. Of course not! You see, I 
ve had my eyes opened. About you and 
hn Particula, I mean. I want you should 
ive him, Gret’n Ann—if you want him. I 
int he should have you; and I know that’s 


iat he wants. Me? I'll tell you W here I 
me in. You're to be my daughter. That’s 
I ought to have figgered all along. I’m 


jing to see that everything is right for you, 
it should be for my daughter. You know, 
ere’s a fourth of our fortune kind o’ lying 
se, as you might say. I’m going down to 
e bank to-day and have that transferred 
you—to you and John Particula. What 
» you say?” 

She did not say anything. 
‘The place we’ve tixed up 
ryou and him. It ought to; 
do with fixing it. 


it will do fine 
he had enough 
\nd maybe it'll satisfy 


to see you once in a while. I like the ee 
myself. I like it better to-day than I did 
yesterday. I think it will be jus st about right 
for two nice young people 


She stopped him. She lifted herself and 
looked close into his eyes. Ah, it was not 
sacrifice she read there; it was ree 
She flung her arms about his neck. “Oh 
Pete!”’’ she cried. ‘‘ Dear Pete!”’ 

Her voice broke and sh« pressed her cheek 
against his 

He rocked softly a moment beg with 
new energy he spoke again. a 1 idee,” 
he said. “You got a key to the ~eatrse 4 
Of course! Well, you go on out there by 


yourself. You go and st: Ly there until—until 


John Particula and I « 
She could I 
petuousness In in 
She arose excitedly, catching from him ar 


air of secrecy. She began thrusting pins into 
the hat which she had caught up from some 
where. She turned to embrace him once 
more, hurriedly, and then she slipped out of 
the house. 

He strolled about, as though aimlessly, 
until he came upon John Particula. He 
cleared his throat and said: “Got a min 
ute?” 

“Of course,”’ said John Particula. 


ETE led the way back into the drawing 


room. * John Particula,”’ he began slowly, 
“T figger that you’re about ready to begin 
life in earnest now. Yes?” 

“Why why, yes; I hope so,” repli 1 
John Parti ula. 

“How about a wife?”’ asked Pete. 

John Particula flushed. ‘Oh, no,” he 


exclaimed, ‘‘not now. I don’t think 

He faltered and lifted his eyes miserably to 
Pete’s. 

said Pete 


got one all pic ked out,”’ 


“Oh, no ’ reiterated John Particul: 
But Pete proceeded: ‘What'd you say 
Gret’n Ann?” 


John Particula simply stared at him 


“With a nice house all ready, and every 


thing. How about it?” 

John Particula had gone pale. “Mr. Se 
bastian!”’ he cried hotly. 

Pete nodded reassuringly. ‘It’s all right 


he said. ‘‘You see, John Particula, I mad 
a fool mistake. A fine little girl like 
couldn't want to marry a feller like me.”’ He 
became serious. ‘‘ And besides—you couldn't 


her 


hide it from me, you know. I know you’re 
in love with her. And why not? I’m glad 
I found out.” He regarded the youth 


eadily fora moment, and then continued, 
I think she’s waiting for you—in the new 
house. I think maybe if you’d go along now 


1) 


and meet up with her there you could fix 
everything , 
poutly pagiakee UI \ could only stare He 
al shook his head “It couldn’t be ne é 
clared I’m not that ied of a chap 
itter what else 1 am To have wrong 
you, to have won her away trom you 


ww, I didn’t know at first 

Pete reflected with seeming gravity W 
I'll agree to overlook that,’’ he said. 

But John Particula continued to sha. 
his head. ‘Even if you could overlook it,” 
he said, “I couldn’t hope that Gret’n Ann 
would look at me after you've been so kind 
to both of us. She’d hate me now if I spoke 
to her of love.”’ 

Pete stood regarding him with a new 
fondness. “Ah, John Particula,”’ he said 
“human natur’ is mighty forgivin’” he 
moved toward the phonograph and chose a 
record at random; he looked back at John 
Particula—John Particula, now madly de 
sirous of rushing to find Gret’n Ann 
and added softly, “especially the female 
part.” 

He adjusted the record. John Particula 
had flown. He stood with his face uplifted 
a moment. He seemed to be dreaming 
“Just Marvin and Stella and me again,” he 
at length. 

The music had burst forth. He went over 
to his chair and sat down with a sigh of al 
most perfect contentment. 


away 


said 


THE END 
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Deviled Evos, tet 's,an appetizing meal fo 

¢ ( l €¢ OVS, Ham, so tender “it cuts with a fork,” eggs, plump 
- with savory stuffing, and as the crowning touch 

Baked Ham Gulden’s Mustard. Gulden’s is the condiment 
supreme, a mustard of unequalled quality. It is 
and a special blend of imported and American-grown 
e. , mustard seeds ground exceedingly fine, and mixed 
Gulden's to creamy consistency with pure grain vinegar. 
Certain other rare spices are used in the making of 
this superior mustard. They give to Gulden’s that 
flavor which is so particularly its own. It is a 
delicious, tantalizing flavor that puts an edge on 
appetite. Gulden’s is bottled without _ preserv- 
atives of any ae and because of its purity keeps 
fresh to the last spoonful in the round glass jar. 
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A faithful friend through ail weathers 
ading the hot 


Fe ee 
summer the thought of 


inevitable three meals a day 
If you are, then you'll surely be 
to hear the way many 

housewives have cut down their 
hours of cooking in a hot kitchen. 
With the Bolo Oven they do 
several days’ baking in only a few 

hours ! This is possible because the 

Bolo Oven is divided 
the upper becoming 
moderately hot, the lower one the 
right temperature for fast baking. 
Think of being able to bake biscuits 
that need a hot oven without 
worrying about spoiling cus 
tardsor cake which must bake 
slowly in a moderate oven! 


dre The Bolo is the only portable 
oven that bakes fast and slow 


at the same time. 


and 


those 


No matter what kind of a stove 
vouhave,youcanuse the BoloOven. 
It needs no adjusting. Use it over 
electricity or oil. 


interested 


gas, coal, gasoline, 
If your dealer carries BoloOvens, 
by all meansexamine one. You will 
be impressed by its beauty and 
strength: the convenient glass door, 
tight-shutting sturdy, with 
strong hinges, It’s an oven 
that will wear and give complete 
satisfaction for many years. 
If your dealer doesn’t have 
the Bolo Oven, write direct 

to us for information. 
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THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. M. 2, Erie, Penna.,U.S. A. 





Makers of the Bolo Oven, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 


Waffle 


and Gas 


Cast 
Plates 


Irons, 


Hot 


Extra Finished lrom Kitchen Ware, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers 
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Spend your 

Building 
Money 

Wisely! 


BVILDING 
ASSVRANCE 











Have you been saving up for a home? Are you 
ready to start your plans? Then you have come 
to the critical time. Once you have made your 
decisions and given your O.K., the die is cast 
The important thing is to plan carefully, choose 
thoughtfully and spend wisely, AT THE 
START. And that is just what “BUILDING 
WITH ASSURANCE,” the Master Book of 
Building, will help you to do. Two years’ time 
was required to gather the wealth of maferial 
The first edition alone cost over $150,000.00 
to produce 

This great book may save you hundreds of dol- 
lars. Check over what it contains. First you 
find a wonderful assortment of bungalows, cot- 
tages and dwellings, in beautiful colors, with floor 
plans. Then you see page after page of interiors. 
These include halls and stairways, beautiful 
dining rooms, living rooms, dainty bedrooms, 
cozy breakfast nooks, etc. 

In addition, “ Building with Assurance”’ con- 
tains almost priceless advice by authorities of 
international prominence. Among the articles 
are “ Interior Decoration and Floor Coverings,” 
by Marshall Field & Co., ‘Modern Plumbing,” 
by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., “‘Home Heat- 


ing The+Grane Company, “Hardware that 
Harmonizes,” by P. & F. Corbin Co., “ Paints 
and I inishes x by I I du Pont de Nemours 
& Co Landscape Gardening,” et« Never 


before has this valuable information been pro 
duced in book form 


FREE Prospectus 
Mail the Coupon 


We cannot send Building with Assurance 
broadcast We reserve it for those who are 
seriously interested in home building or home 
improvement The coupon will bring our beau 
tiful free prospectus. Tells all about the Master 
Book. Shows typical pages. Tells how you may 
own a copy of © Building with Assurance.” 
you sign and mail the coupon, the prospectus 
will be sent you at once free of charge. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 





; COUPON ' 
1 Address Nearest Office, Dept. R-7 ; 
! Morgan Sash & Door ¢ Morgan Millwork Co. ; 
- Chicago, Illinois Baltimore, Md \ 
I Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin ! 
' Gentlemer Ph t f your 
' tiful Free Pr eC ‘ B 
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“Tt’s been a great day.” Mark lifted his 
face to the May night sky. ‘One can go on 
a long while on the memory of such a day— 
and evening. I was thinking on the way 
home that if I didn’t have to teach to- 
morrow I’d be spendthrift enough to build 
a little fire and sit by it the rest of the night 
and remember that ‘Ninth Symphony.’”’ 

“T’d like to do that!” There was a happy 
laugh in Mary’s voice. ‘‘Go home and to 
sleep, and I’ll do it for you by my fire. I 
don’t have to teach to-morrow. There are 
only two or three hours 





according to all that people knew of him, 
could care to do this thing which would be 
reckoned more or less erratic by ordinary 
sensible people, gave Mary Fletcher the 
keenest pleasure. Nothing that he could 
have done in the course of everyday existence 
could have so made him seem akin or so in- 
terested her in himself. 

It was a short vigil. By May light comes 
early, and it seemed to Mary that she had 
been looking into the fire and ‘‘dreaming 
awake,’ as Rose had said, but an hour 

when, on an excursion 


to daylight anyhow. I -— to the window which 
shouldn’t sleep if I tried. +4 pr = faced the east, she dis 
I’m going to do it. I'll Pt a cerned the first hint of 
keep faith with the ’ a coming dawn. Shestood 
‘Hymn to Joy.’” Pe EN watching it until she was 

“You can’t afford to i b A) \ sure that the low clouds 
be a spendthrift. I can. ———= = were beginning to flush 
If anybody’s to keep Waly, a very little, then she 
faith with Beethoven to- 1} I | went to the piano. She 
night, I'll be the one.” Sian | put her foot on the soft 


They looked at each |i | 
other, smiling. Neither 
could be quite sure that 
the other was serious. 


pots we a pair of 
sentimentalists? I 
don’t care in theleast. 
I knew I was capable 
of it, but I didn’t 
think youwere.”’ 

“You never can 
tell,’ Mark acknowl- 
edged, ‘“‘what follies 
a sober fellow like me 
can be capable of when 
music like that gets 
intohis brain. In all my 
life I’ve never been so 
stirred and exalted, I 
think. I'd like to pro- 
long the splendor of it. I don’t call that 
sentimentalism. Whatever anybody calls it, 
I’m going to sit up.” 

“So am I.” 

“Will you look out of your window some- 
where between now and morning and see my 
study light burning?”’ 

“Of course I will. And if you look out of 
yours you'll see the light of my drawing- 
room fire. I'll play the motif of the ‘Hymn 
to Joy’ just as the dawn comes up. If your 
windows are open perhaps you'll hear it.” 

“They'll be open all the time.”’ 

Mark went away across the lawn. Mary 
ran up to her room. 

She found Rose there, waiting. ‘It’s into 
bed you go and to sleep. You're more 
weary than you know.” 

“Td like to sit up till morning,”’ dared 
Mary, pulling the pins out of her hair that 
she might secure a veil behind which to laugh 
covertly at her stern young guardian. 

VE no doubt you would: it’s just the 

kind of folly you’d enjoy. And then to 
morrow, ‘Rose, why do I feel so indolent?’ 
Come; slip out of the wickedly costly 
clothes you would wear to-day and go to 
leep thinking sensible thoughts, not the crazy 
kind the music’s put into you.” 

In spite of herself, Mary’s garments had 
been slipping from her under Rose’s quick 
hands, and now one of fine linen and lace 
had dropped over her head and slid into 
place. 

Two minutes later her lights were out, a 
hand had patted her shoulder, and she was 
left smiling to herself in the dark. At the 
end of what seemed a safe period she rose 
cautiously, dressed and stole downstairs to 
the silent, shadowy drawing-room. 

She kindled a fire, drew up a chair beside 
it, then went to one of the long windows 
facing toward the small brown house be- 
yond the hedge, and standing behind the 
curtains looked across. At first she thought 
there was no light in the study windows and 
suffered a pang of disappointment. But as 
she gazed, her eyes discerned the slight rise 
and fall of a dim light beyond the two win- 
dows, open, as she now discovered. It was 
plain enough that there was a fire upon the 
study hearth, and no lamplight. ‘ 

She went back to her seat by her own fire. 
That Mark Fenn, sanest and safest of beings, 









pedal and sat wondering 
if Rose would hear. 


ER hands were 

trembling a little; 
\) it was astonishing how 
great a matter it seemed 
it was going to be to 
strike those first low 
chords. Over and over 
again she softly fingered 
them until, suddeply 
realizing that the faint 
light was actually begin- 
ning to steal into the dim 
room, she determinedly 
pressed the keys. Once 
begun, however, she for- 
got everything except 
the wish to bring back 
to her own ears and to 
those which must be listening across the way 
the memory of a wonderful hour. So she 
played on, bringing out the phrases with 
muffled power, until the room rang softly 
with the basic melody of the “‘ Hymn to Joy,”’ 
and her own vivid imagination supplied all 
that orchestra and voices had lent to the 
perfect whole. As for the imagination across 
the way —— 

As her hands dropped into her lap, and 
she sat with fast-beating pulses looking at 
the shadowy line of the keyboard, something 
fell beside her upon the bench. A little 
bunch of white violets among green leaves, 
fresh and dewily cool, lay there gleaming 
softly in the dusky light. 

She caught them up, breathing in their 
fresh fragrance looking toward the window 
Nobody was to be seen, and nothing could 
have made her go to the window. There was 
a big bed of white and purple violets beneath 
the study windows; no need to wonder how 
he had got them for her. It was a charming 
token, and if it was undeniably romantic, 
all the better for that. No surprise could 
have been greater than to have Mark Fenn 
attest his faithfulness to the compact of the 
night in this—to one of Mary’s tempera 
ment—perfectly logical and fitting way. 
Altogether, their arrival satisfied her desire 
to know that he had heard her music; and 
it really didn’t matter what happened next! 


Wwrr she confidently expected to have 
happen next was the sound of Rose’s 
step upon the stairs, but in this she was dis 
appointed. Now that it was all over, and 
the daylight momentarily growing brighter, 
while the dying fire flickered to a smoulder 
on the ashy hearth, nothing would have 
pleased her better than to flout Rose’s stric- 
tures on her folly with a merry laugh. She 
mounted the stairs without much stealth, 
hoping against hope to hear Rose’s door 
open and Rose’s delightfully stern yet mel 
low voice, with its touch of brogue, challenge 
her on the top step. But all remained silent. 
There was nothing left to do except to return 
to her room, close the door, put the violets 
in water, and slip out of her garments and 
into bed. 

Sleep did not come quickly, though she 
was conscious now that she was thoroughly 
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FROCKS 


What so fresh and 
dainty on a summer day 
as a LUCETTE FROCK 
of gingham? 

Crisp, clean, cool, it is 
the ideal dress for vaca- 
tion days and all inform- 
PY melticelere) mace tm 

With their lovely lines 
and beautiful finish, 
LUCETTE FROCKSare 
smart enough and fine 
enough for the most 
fastidious woman — yet 
prices are wonderfully 
low. On sale at most 
revere Mice) co 

Write for Lucette Style 
Brochure (no charge) 
showing other charming 
styles, and lét us send 
you the name of your 
nearest dealer. 


H. LINSK & CO. 


Central Building Philadelphia 


FROCKS 
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tired. When it did come, it was deep 
and long. And when it was over she had her 
wish. She woke to find a penciled slip of 
paper pinned to the blanket on her bed, and 
recognized, with satisfaction, Rose’s hand 
writing, round and curly like herself. The 
little traveling clock on her table near by 
marked the hour of eleven. Rose had beer 
long gone to her work, but she had left thi 


lly tangible reminder of a personality 


it’s the whole night I’ve | V my 
minding the music that pulled the heart out of 
my body and pinned it on my sleeve—where it 
listened to your ‘“‘Hymn to Joy” and cried big, 
blithering tears. And that’s what comes of sen 
timent, making everybody unfit for good hard 

work! So no more of it, says Rose O’Grady 
and I’m glad I had what I had and thank you 

kindly—and don’t do it again. 
XVI 

N HIS office the editor of “The Centre 
pie ar was looking over a copy of the 
June issue, fresh off the press. It was a num 
ber in the preparation of which he had taken 
a peculiar pleasure, for the reason that it 
contained the most gratifying “‘find”’ that 
had come his way in many moons. Since the 
day that Sibley Langley’s manuscript had 
reached his desk, endorsed by his most dis 
cerning reader ‘ Different!” with a big dash 
under the word—and that particular reader 
wasn’t often taken off her feet—he had beer 
eager for the day when he might mail a copy 
of the magazine containing that amazingly) 

iece of work to Mary Fletcher 

rushed into print as 


iring his hair 


VaAKE 


| , could make the pi Ires I { 
now appeared, leading all the rest, a tril 

to the fact that the joy in editorial of 
over a perfectly new author whose worl 
promises that something “different” ar 
distinctive so anxiously and often despair 
ingly sought, is as real as any satisfactior 
over the arrival of copy from the hand of tl 
already famous. 

Kirkwood dashed off a note to go wit] 
magazine, which he had ordered sent 
Miss Fletcher in the outgoing mail 
I’m counting o1 


t r 
eve 


oits hig] 


ut here’s h Pp 
| 


ppt te the office, 
magazine and letter 
already dispatched, Kirk 
wood went out of his way 
to stop at a small shop 
wher in old Fre cl 

man was accustomed f 
to do the finest work . N44 

in hand binding and fal / ‘I 
tooling known in the | aN | 
city. He worked . 
slowly and took few 

orders, but those w] 


could se ure his ser 


d [es 2% 4 


ices were considered 
privileged persons 
Among his leathers 


Kirkwood found him, and spent an hour 
cajoling him into accepting a small order 
which was to be executed with the greatest 
care, and in selecting the material and style 
for the commission. 

“This is a little priceless jewel, you se 
monsieur,”’ Kirkwood said as he nr lly 
turned over the short manuscript. ‘‘When 
it comes from your hands I want it to lo 
the part 

In due cours he re eived Mary’s a 
know ler his letter and the accor 
panying magazi! He had looked for it f 
some time re it came, yet was not 
prised at the delay. It thanked him ver 
pleasantly for introducing her to the 
of Sibley Langley, and praised the sam 
it he had sent her with a ad 

nodeiks 
g Mary’s 1 
flame over fine craftsmans!} ip, t 
thusiasm of appreciation he had looked for 
was not quite there. 


} ; 
r 


iy pine a bit jealous, Mary?”’ he questioned 

J her imaginary self before him, and puffed 
harder on the pipe he was smoking with a 
satisfied twist in the corner of his expressive 
lips. ‘‘Well, you need to be made a bit 
jealous, my dear.” 

So he wrote back, almost by return mail, 
that he was coming her way. Her letter had 
indicated that the next time that happened 
he might stop off to see her. He had some 
thing to show her, something he had ob 
tained for her, which he could send to her by 
mail if she preferred, but it would cost him 
keen disappointment if he might not bring 
it to her in person. Of course—this really 
went without saying—it had nothing to do 
with her work. It was just a thing he had 
wanted to do for her and, now that he had 
done it, he wanted to put it into her hands 
himself. 

It was the first day of Jun 


1 +} 


\ . east 
elved the desir 


sired permission, Johr 
1, piloted by Eliza, walked throug] 
de hall of the old Graham hous« 
open door at the back which gave 
the rear porch. Standing beside the 
keeper he looked with interest off ov 
garden, with its box borders and it 
ly summer flowers, to the orcl 
yond. He hadn’t realized: how cha 
ill was, up here in Mary’s country hon 
“Miss Mary though 
you got here,”’ Eliz: | 
path down through the orchard; 
a lence and ga I 
bit of wood 


of ear 


oiten takes 
1 
meet her 


the porch 
FIRKWOOD s 
X b rd 


] 


1 the 
train. She l 
“find” not only 
count of the thing she 
could do with suc! 
freshness and vivacity 


but because she 
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One 25c package makes 80 glasses 


You've never tasted anything so good and refreshing 
as the rootbeer you make from Hires Household Extract. 


Simple directions for mixing are enclosed in the package. 
Bottle with tight corks or get Hires Patent Bottle Stoppers 
from your grocer. Forty-eight hours after mixing, your 
rootbeer is sparkling and ready to drink. If you like it tell 
your friends how delicious it is, how easy and economical 
to make. Be sure to 


Ask for HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


} If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25c and we will send, 
postpaid, package direct. Or send $2.80 for carton of one dozen 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 206 S. 24th St., Phila., Pa. 


Ask for Hires at the fountain or buy it carbonated 
in bottles ready to drink from your dealer. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Canadian price, 35 cents the package 
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mother, and Kirkwood had gone to see her 
there after reading that first manuscript. 
She was a tiny creature, with velvet brown 
eyes, masses of corn-colored hair, and a pic 
turesque way of dressing, exceedingly quick 
of wit and daring of speech and manner, yet 
distinctly able to keep herself and everybody 
else in hand. Kirkwood had thus far enjoyed 
to the full the contact with her brought 
about by her successful appeal to his profes 
sional judgment. Her work as yet couldn’t 
touch Mary Fletcher’s; to himself he frankly 
admitted that. But Mary had several years 
the advantage of her in age and experience 
and it might easily be, he told himself, that 
with a physical vitality which seemed never 
to fail her, Sibley Langley could overtake and 
pass Mary on a road where endurance as 
we ll as ¢ q 1lpme nt tells in the long run 
Mary had gone to pieces early, too ear] 
he hadn’t been able to forget that last inter 
view he had had with her; it had left upon 
his mind the foreboding that she might never 
be again the workman she had been. But 
Sibley Langley, with all her gay cleverness, 
hadn’t been able to efface the impression 
of a magnetic personality Mary had always 
made upon him. As he walked along the 
woods path to meet her he was aware of 
being agreeably keyed to anticipation. 


UT he wasn’t prepared for the Mary he 

now saw, coming toward him round a 
bend in the path. This girl who came to meet 
him on the path—she looked a girl—was 
not, couldn’t be, the frail, though attractive 
creature whom two months before he had 
had to deal with as half invalid and wholly 
under the domination of a mental obsession 
about his influence over her. This was a 
vigorous young person, who came along with 
a rapid, free step, her face like a ripe peach 
with outdoor life, her eyes clear and steady, 
everything about her proclaiming that in all 
her days she had never been so well or so 
strong or so full of the joy of living 

He stood still in the path, hat in hand, as 
if he had been struck motionless by the 
sight of her. 

But she was smiling at his sober face 
Her hand was extended with frank and 
friendly greeting. ‘‘Good morning, Mr John 
Kirkwood; and it’s glad I am to see you, as 
Rosie O’Grady would say. The top of the 
morning to you; and it’s on top of the 
world I am—and I hope you are the same.” 

“‘T am indeed, to see you like this.’”’ He 
stood regarding her intently, and her eyes 
met his without evasion. 

It was she who now showed solicitude 
‘Dear, dear, but how worn the editor looks! 
I haven’t seen a man from the big town for 
so long that I'd forgotten that harried ex- 
pression.” 

“The slee per was hot as blazes, that’s all; 
and I probably show a bit of hangover from 
the eindery night. Half an hour in thi 
heavenly place will make me fit as a fiddl 
I'll admit I'd like to find a hady spot and 


sit down in it vith you 


“HE nodded. “I’ve some rustic benches in 
the orchard; I put them there when the 
apple and peach blossoms were out. Talk 
of heavenly places—you should have seen 
it then!’’ She led the way. 

Kirkwood’s anticipation of the hour to 
come mounted with each step beside her. 
He was conscious, as they sat down upon 
the bench in the orchard, that he was about 
to do a thing which afforded him peculiar 
satisfaction. Two days earlier he had gone 
to the bookbindery and had brought away 
in a silk-covered case of its own the slim book 
upon which the Frenchman had lavished his 
imagination, and which he had given into 
Kirkwood’s hands solemnly, as if with a rite. 

Kirkwood put off for a little, however, the 
giving of his gift, because for the moment it 
was quite enough to be with her. The very 
sound of her voice was a felicity; he could 
hardly believe it the same voice which he 
had last heard speaking tremulously of un 
happy things. 

“What am I doing to fill my time?” she 
answered his question. ‘‘Oh, a thousand 
things. I never was so busy. I go fora 
horseback ride every morning after a class 
I attend at the college. Then 


*“A class! That’s interesting. In what? 
Domestic science?” 

‘“‘In dramatic expression and play writing. 
It’s wonderfully interesting. I went at first 
to take a young wounded soldier friend of 
mine, but now I go for my own sake.”’ 

Kirkwood’s eyebrows lifted quizzically 
“A young wounded soldier friend! Very 
romantic. Are you going to write a play 
between you?” 

“T hope so. In fact, we’re working at a 
set of songs which might fit into a musical 
play. He’s a composer. Did you happen t 
ee ‘Shoulder Arms’?”’ 


“Wwe Ac? T he ey ebrows drew toge the I 
‘in a frown. “Of course you don’t 
mean you’re working with the composer of 
‘Shoulder Arms.’”’ 

“Yes; isn’t it great luck? He’s a won 
and he’s going to be more of a one. He 
frightfully « rippled, so he needs to be doing 
something to take his mind off himself.’ 

“T’ve no doubt working with Mary 
Fletcher does it. But see here, Mary, I 
thought you were forbidden all work for a 
long time.”’ 

“This isn’t work; it’s the most delightful 
play I could find.” 

He considered it. “I can’t quite imagine 
a course at Newfane College 

““Newcomb,”’ she corrected him. 

“‘Newcomb—I beg its pardon. I can’t 
imagine a course in play writing there any- 
thing but a sort of kindergarten.” 

“Can’t you? The instructor is Mr. Perry 
Gilfillan.” 

Now he wasastonished indeed. Hecouldn’t 
believe it. Perry Gilfillan needed no intro- 
duction of course; but it didn’t seem quite 
possible that - 

Mary was laughing. ‘“ But he’s here; and 
you must admit I should be losing my chance 
if I didn’t belong to his classes. To be sure, 
he’s here only for this year; but that doesn’t 
mean that there aren’t other men here just 
as well worth while as he, if they aren’t as 
famous. President Wing—why, you must 
know who William Westcott Wing is. He’s 
the author of a group of books on psychology 
that are known everywhere.”’ 

She had him there. He was bound to know 
such books; but it hadn’t occurred to him 
that their author could be one and the same 
with the head of the small and, to him, ob 
scure college. He was rather more impressed 
by these two facts than he was willing to 
admit, and presently he had steered the con- 
versation to grounds safer for himself. 


E DREW his thin parcel from his pocket 

** Before you have me cornered any more 
hopelessly, I’m going to show you what | 
came to bring you.” 

“I’m so eager to see it.” 

He looked at her. “‘Are you? But you'll 
be willing to wait while I tell you a bit 
about it.” 

“Of course.’”’ She settled herself in her 
corner of the rustic seat 

His manner had changed. He spoki 
gravely ‘I happen to know a man,” he 
began, ‘‘a few years out of college, ten yea 
out of pre paratory s¢ hool, who in the cours« 
of a talk with me on some material he had 
which he thought would make a good article, 
showed me some letters from the head 
master of that school. They seemed to him 
very remarkable letters. When I read them 
I felt as he did about them, except that he 
had known and loved the head master and 1] 
hadn’t. But they certainly were remarkable 
letters; he hadn’t overrated them. They 
were written after his expulsion from th« 
school, and they were intended to prevent 
his going off the track with anger and dis 
appointment and recklessness. Imagine the 
conditions. It had been absolutely out of the 
question to retain him in the school; he had 
been found out in an act so flagrant that it 
would have been a tremendous injury both 
to himself and to the other boys to keep him. 
It would have been against all law of justice 
The school was well rid of him and his sort 
And yet this head master, who was one o! 
the greatest of his kind, couldn’t let him go 
he had to follow him with these letters 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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on Underwood's Sardines 
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Sandwich 


HE sandwich Ait of picnic parties. Because 
the salted, sugared, hickory-smoked ham, 
boiled en casserole, then chopped fine and mixed 
with the famous Underwood deviled dressing, 
really does make “‘the greatest sandwich in the world.” 
You can make these dainty delicious sandwiches 
in a jiffy. Just spread like butter on thin crustless 
slices of white bread. No slicing of ham. No 
fussing. No trouble at all to make. 
Economical too! Costs less per sandwich than 


sliced or chopped ham. 


Underwood 
Deviled Ham 





IN THE 
WORLD 


lways keep two or three cans of Underwood 
Deviled Ham, or Deviled Tongue if you prefer, in 
the pantry ready for those delightful parties which 
are planned’on the spur of the moment. For pic- 
nic parties, motor trips, camping expeditions, 
lawn festivals, etc. 

Get them today from your grocer. If he hasn’t 
them send us 25c¢ in stamps for a can of either 
Deviled Ham or Deviled Tongue or 50c for both. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
51 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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They did what they were intended to do 
kept him from going to smash. When I 
finished reading them I thought of you. 
I thought you might like to have them in 
permanent form. In the nature of the case 
they couldn’t be given publicity; the story 
was too well known. But for private pres 
ervation—well, here they are.”’ 

Mary was staring at him. Her eyes now 
fell to the pare el in his gag W ag h he 
taking from its wrappings. The blue sil 
covered case came to view, containing the 


] } 
nder | 


was 


this out a into 


wanted 


Kirkwoor W 
Mary’s hands “I 


said in a low tone, 


nd put it 
very much,’’ he 
‘to do something for you. 


his was the best the very best thing I 

could find to do And he laid the book in 
tit Llence 

Out irdly it was, as far as a book 

may be, like son fine je vel The deep 


lapis blue of the le: asia which bound it, the 
exquisite hand tooling of the designs which 
formed its border and backing, gold and 
rose and green in hues, made of it something 
very perfect to look at. From the center of 
the cover shone in small lettering the title: 
‘Letters of Arthur Rand Fletcher, Head 
Master, to an ex-S« hoolboy.”’ 


Ww fingers whose touch caressed, 
Mary opened the covers on the inner 
facing of blue silk bordered with gold which 
gave the last touch of sumptuous detail to 
the binding. Within, heavy white pages with 
wide borders met her eye, but there 
printing upon them. Instead there appeared 
a perfect facsimile of the letters themselves, 
photographed and then engraved on copper 
from the original, the costliest mode of re 
production known to art. Altogether, it was 
impossible not to recognize that John Kirk- 
wood had lavished upon the small volume 


Vas no 


every consideration in his power. Mary’s 
own initials upon the center of the bac] 
cover of the book seemed to sign and seal 
it elivery into her hands. Here was a gift 
unique, one of which there could be no du 
plicate in the world. That the daughter of 
Arthur Fletcher should not be touched by 
such a tribute was inconceivablk 

‘“Would you like to read them by your 
self?’’ questioned Kirkwood. “Or might I 
have the great happiness of reading them to 
you? It shall be just as you say. Only I want 


you to know th at never have I, in all my life, 
read anytl ing that so stirred me or did more 
to make a better man of me. Still, I—per 
haps you would like to read them alone 


Forgive me for suggesting the other 


“Oh, but I think you ve earned the right 






to read them to me Please do,”’ she said 
qui kly, and put the book into his hands 
| EFORE he began to read Kirkwood de 
pease lr th oo ah it the scl o”*V, 
} ot Sow Loe re I ho 
ré ( ] i po it] ‘ , na l 
‘ ri I he ascribe t all to these 
etters whl 1d rea ( it alter him, 
( eathi reand brimstone ag ist 
e school which had dismissed him, ‘aa 
had turned his youthful cursings into tears 
ol repentance He couldn’t go back, but he 
ould go to another school, as the letters 
urged, and could 
there retrieve him 
self. This he had 
done He had done 


it so well that there 


had been another 
letter, which he 
would share with 
nobody, of which he 
was more proud 
than of any recogni 


tion which had ever 
come to him. 
“And that’s say 


ing a good deal,” 
Kirkwood finished, 
‘for he’s made a 
name for himself 
ilready. I wish I 


could tell it to you, 
but both he and I 
felt that the letters 
would have more 
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value for you if they remained impersonal, 
and you could treasure them solely for the 
new and shining light they shed on your 
father’s character. It needed no more lus- 
ter, yet the luster is here.” 

And he began to read. 

Throughout the reading she remained mo 
tionles It lasted for not more than ten min- 
utes; there were six letters in all, of vary ing 
lengths. Kirkwood read them 
and with tellingly restrained emphasis; it 
could not have been better done. 

kwood had finished he added 


We N ~ 
no word ot comment; 


moment would have 
tion It was a long while before Mary spoke, 
and while he waited he refrained from look 


1 
reverently 


to have done 0 


at the been a desecra 


fea } yt n't n t 

‘You were right,” she said with difficulty. 
“T didn’t know such letters were ever 
written, though I always thought my father 


wrote the most wonderful letters in the 
world. But nothing like these, nothing like 
them. Oh, I can’t thank you—I can’t!” 


‘“T am thanked,” he answered simply. 

Presently they returned to the house and 
had luncheon there with Rose O’Grady. 

In high content over the success of his 
presentation, Kirkwood laid himself out to 
be the guest who gives as much as he re- 
ceives, and he kept his two companions on 
their mettle to re sp nd to him. 

When the hour was over and Rose gone, 
however; Kirkwood’s mood appeared to 
change. He grave and rather silent, 
and presently suggested that he and Mary 
return to the bench in the orchard. It was 

charming spot, he said, and the farthest 
possible remove from the type of sophisti 
cated environment to which he was too used 
He’d like to remember that orchard 

So it was the rusti 
gnarled old t hich was the 
fresh crisis in Mary’s life 

‘You wrote me very satisfyil gly, ny mink 


grew 


rees W 


wood began rather suddenly, “‘of y« liki 


tributor “Havit g 
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id all that, as agreeably as you would say 
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I felt, with you, that she was a ‘find.’ I 
didn’t wonder you were rejoicing. Her 
i is delicious; her style | 
, t] ‘ ‘ 





] re 

she paused 

aA it’s the ‘altogether’ I want,”’ de 
( r Kirk Or rather, t evel 
thele I ( 

Do ’ 

*] I 
Making ( r Me 

ou ! Lat 

*Nothi 


He hadn’t expected that. “‘ You can’t quit 
mean that?” 

‘I mean just that,” she said. ‘“‘ You must 
remember you're asking me to judge her on 
a very insufficient basis. But, judging by 
that one story, which took you off your feet, 
has all you are looking for.” 

Kirkwood got up 
from the bench and 
took a turn up and 
down the uneven 
turf of the orchard, 
hands in hi 

When he paused 
again before Mary, 
who sat looking at 
him with a sort of 
serene content with 
her own verdict 
mingled with a lit 
tle amusement as 
to his apparent 


she 





por t 
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Perspiration 
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dread. Then came the wonderful, scientific discovery, NONSPI— | 
a pure antiseptic liquid. You need apply it only TWICE a week 
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use Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. Note depilatory, Frostilla Fragrant Lo 
how quickly it brings relief—how tion will prevent any sign of irrita- 
cooling and soothing ritfeels. Smooth tion. Used b fore pe wdering, if 

little on before exposing the skin holds the powder on longer. There 


to the scorching and it 


sun will be are many other uses W cn make 
kept fragrant and as soft as satin Frostilla Fragrant Lotion so po] 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is kind lar for summer. Sold everywher« 
to the skin. It gives the very best 35 cents 
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SO MANY TOTS NEED 
NEW SOX NOW 


No matter how generously Mother has pro- 
vided, midsummer finds the kiddies’ sox need replenishing. 
Randolph Cuties give the utmost in appearance and wear and are 
moderately priced. 
Cuties also come in three-quarter length, mer- 
} cerized, for larger boys and girls and for the 
baby, soft long hose. 
Ask your dealer for Ran- 
dolph Cuties. If he hasn’t 
them, send us his name 
and ask for booklet. 
Trade Mark on Every Pair 
RANDOLPH MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. M. Townsend & Co 


Selling Agents 
New York City 
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ike that, mother! 

A towel made of Boott Toweling feels good 
because it is soft. It takes up all the wetness 
quickly and leaves the skin smooth and dry. 

That’s why mothers use it for children’s bath 
towels, and for their own bath towels as well. 

y It is used for every towel and toweling pur- 
’ de ’ , : . 
4 Send tu enty five cents pose, and for bibs, aprons, and bureau scarfs. 


for a sample hemstitched is good-looking and continues bright-white 


towel such as you can make washing. 
at home by buying Boott and conte fitt 
Toweling by the bolt. 


Buy it by the bolt. 


Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Dept. JIL Boott Mills, Lowell, 
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disconcertion, he spoke abruptly. ‘“‘ You’re 
a wonder. I thought from your letter about 
Sibley Langley that you were only human 
after all. I think now you must be super 
human.” 
“Indeed! Why? 


ate another?” 


Can no woman appreci 


“Yes, but she invades your field. Don’t 
you see ‘dad 
‘Let her invade it. I don’t mind,” as 


serted Mary, smiling up at him. 

\ little stung, Kirkwood determined upon 
a frankness he hadn’t been sure whether to 
employ, in the degree at least which he now 
felt possible. 

‘“Mary,” he asked, watching her closely, 
‘will you permit me to mention, for business 
purposes and for just a moment, a matter 
ve discussed when I saw ‘ 

Your bool 
‘Your Would you be willing to 


have Sibley Langley finish it?” 


you last? 


book 


HE color rushed into her face, which had 
had no lack of it before. But she con 
tinued to meet his gaze steadily. 

“You consider it my book, though it’s 
your idea?” 

‘Absolutely yours. I agreed to destroy it 
if you wished, didn’t 1? Do you still wish 
that? I can’t look at you and not know that 
you’ve completely recovered from the state 
of mind you were in at that time. You don’t 
want me to treat you as an invalid now?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘Certainly not. I 
can hardly believe now that I could be s 
weak and irrational. Say what you wish. 
But you can hardly expect me to be willing 


to have another hand finish work which 
I began.”’ 

‘““No; I don’t wish it, or ask it. But, 
Mary, it was a splendid beginning. You 


have no idea, I know, what work you did. A 
night or twoagoI sat up till two in the morn 
ing to go over the ten chapters you finished. 
For a first draft they’re—well, they’re mar 
velous. It’s a crime not to go on. I say it 
for your own sake, believe me, far more 
than for my own. That book will make you 
famous. Without undue pressure, working 
only as you wanted to, devoting another 
whole winter to it, if you needed that 
much time - 

Mary got up and went a few steps to lean 
against the trunk of an apple tree, facing him, 
her hands boyishly thrust 
into the sash of her tunic. 
Kirkwood walked around — 
behind the bench and 
stood facing her, his arms 
crossed upon the high 
bac k. 

“Tf IT can’t do what you 
said, ‘it’s be 
you yourself have 
driven the last nail in n 
resolution not to do it 


“What!” 


ask,’’ she 
cause 


‘T WANT you to know 

she went on in a level 
since | 
vas myself again—and 
somehow I think I’m 
rather more than myself 
now I’ve been thinking 
about that book. Not in 
the morbid way I was do 
ing when you came up be 
fore; that’s all like some 
frightful nightmare, slipped away into the 
past so far I can’t believe I ever dreamed 
it. But thinking of it—with longing. As 
far as my ability to work is concerned, I 
never was so fit. I could finish the book in 
a dozen flying leaps; I know I could. And 
I'd like to do it. I mean, if I 
understand, with one sice of me I’d like to 
do it. And I'd like to see your face when | 
had done it.” 

His face at the moment was certainly 
a study in expressions. With all his ex 
perience in concealing his emotions, he was 
revealing now both eagerness and mystifi 
cation. 

“Of course,’’ she continued with a little 
rueful smile, “‘being a woman, I was in 
stantly jealous of your new ‘find.’ If for no 
other reason the photograph of her in the 


tone, “‘that ever 


can make you 





magazine would have roused my envy. She’s 
adorably pretty, and I could easily guess how 
attractive in personality she must be from 
her unexpected way of putting things in her 
pages. As for her ability, I’ve told you 
honestly how I feel about that. Well, any 

how, she made me think more than ever 
about the book and the possibility of finish 
ing it. Why should I let this new star eclips 
mer I assure you, it’s been the biggest 
temptation of my life to finish that book.” 


B' lr at this he interrupted with suddet 
fire: ‘‘Why should you call it a tempta 


tion? In heaven’s name, why that? Why 
houldn’t you finish what your judgment 
allowed you to begin?” 
‘*Because—why, you’ve just said it Ir 
The arded each other tea I 


i ‘ rey 

John Kirkwood had ever felt that he could 
sway and control Mary Fletcher’s mind and 
will, he knew that he had lost that 
power. He was wild with pain at the 
thought; and yet, curiously enough—and 
logically enough, after all—he had never 
been so interested in her, so absorbed in the 
wish to come nearer to her and pursue this 
fresh study of her at close range. This was 
a new Mary. 

“TI don’t understand you,” he said after 
a minute. But he knew he did. Her meaning 
was in her face, over which had come an 
indescribable look, not so much of renuncia 
tion as of exaltation. 

“My mind made up before you 
came,” she went on slowly. ‘At least I 
thought it was, though I knew it might be 
difficult for me to keep it made. I remem- 
bered your wonderful powers of persuasion; 
and I remembered the fascination of work 
with you. I knew when you saw how com- 
pletely I had recovered and how well I was, 
you would talk to me about the book. If you 
hadn’t brought it up, I should have myself. 
Che thing had to be settled again, on a newer 
basis than that of the author’s breakdown 
(nd I knew it might be hard to resist you. 
But’’—and here she looked down at the 
thin blue leather-bound book, which she had 
brought back with her to the orchard, as if 
it were too precious to lay aside as yet 
‘‘vou brought me my defense against you 
Why, John Kirkwood, how can any argument 
of yours get past-—that!” 


how 


was 


And she held it 

up before him, clasped in 
: her two hands and pressed 
} against her breast. 


| H' WAS silent, biting 

his lips with disap- 
pointment and chagrin. 
Che thing he had meant 
to soften her heart toward 
him had put iron into her 
illagainst him! Wasever 


icha weapon turned upon 
him who had forged it 

Mary opening it to 
1 page toward the end of 
the last lette 


She read it 


rin the book 
aloud, and in 
her voice was something 
Kirkwood had never heard 
there before. In spite ol 
himself the words moved 
him too: 

You're full of fire, lad 
and I’m glad of that. Fire 
is a good thing—under con 
trol. But I want yours to be a white fire—not a 
purple and yellow flame, dulling and smoking 
things up—but clear white—and bright—like 
the sunlight. The white fire, Sam—try for that! 


She looked at him. In her eyes were no 
tears, yet the effect of tears was there, and 
joy, and pride. ‘‘I would rather,” she said, 
“have had my father the author of words 
like those, and the influence that changed 
hundreds of boys’ lives, than have had him 
oh, achieve the most brilliant literary tri 
umph that left God out. ‘White Fire!’ 
You've given me my new creed, John Kirk- 
wood, and I’m everlastingly grateful to you 
for it. Don’t you see? The fire that’s in your 
book isn’t white fire, and I can’t write it. 
I can’t write it. Don’t you see? , 


Continued on Page 107 
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LeHN & FINK, Inc. 

3) Greenwich Street, New York 

‘: your Drugsgist for the Pebeco Tooth Brush— 
leans every part of every tooth 


lian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 





Do you want your teeth 
to ache and get ugly? 


Proper care now will save you from this 
spectre of the future. 


You may not realize it, but the chances 
are that “‘Acid-Mouth,”’ a frequent cause 
of decay, is already at work on your teeth, 
eating into them slowly but persistently. 


Nineteen out of every twenty persons 
are said to have ‘“‘Acid-Mouth.”’ And so 
you have a slim chance of being free from 
this condition—unless you do something 
to guard against it. 


Pebeco is the tooth paste that counter- 
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acts ““Acid-Mouth.”’ Thousands of men 
and women use Pebeco night and morn- 
ing to keep their teeth clean and sound 
and to check the destructive work of 
““Acid-Mouth.”* 


In addition to protecting teeth against 
decay, Pebeco chases disagreeable tastes 
from the mouth, leaving a sense of refresh 
ing cleanliness. 

From the first to the last squeeze, 
Pebeco rolls out of the tube rich and 
creamy. 














LEHN & FINK, INC 


635 


Greenwich Street, New York 
Enclosed find 10 -ents, for which please send 
me your itt ; Test Papers and large trial 


=F" 
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How to tell if you have 


‘Acid-Mouth”’ 


First, send for Litmus Test Papers 

and big trial tube of Pebeco 

Then moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper 

m your tongue If it turns pink, that in 

dicates an acid condition in your mouth 

Brush your teeth with Pebeco and make 

another test. The paper will not change 

jor, thus demonstrating how Pebeco 
Ips to counteract ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 

Fill in the coupon now, enclose ten 

ents and mail t is at once he Litm s 

) 


Test Papers and big trial tube of Pebec« 
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Very Charming in the Offwe--at Home--or on Happy Vacations 
o N 
Mina laylor Dresses 


WO 


dotted country lanes into the torrid 


can bring a suggestion of flower- 


city you can look cool and sweet, 
and do your work so much more 
easily and efficiently—if you wear 
Mina Taylor Frocks, made of the 


new tissue ginghams, this su 





The se Dre Sses 


dresses with a drawing-room manner” 


which have been called “wash 


are worthy 
substitutes for your trim wool tailleurs, and much 


more economical. Not only do they save wear on 


your more expensive frocks, but they help you appear 


] 


so cool and so appropriately clad, they are more 


Mina Taylor Dresses, Made only by M. E. 


desirable than dark cloth or silk frocks on hot days. 
Mina Taylors have such beauty of fabric, such 
charm of style, such precision of workmanship to 
recommend them, that they are very smart for vaca- 
tion wear, too. And for all hours of the Aome and 
social day, of course, there is no more delightful 
choice than a supply of Mina Taylor Dresses. 


The newest models are ready for inspection in 
good stores almost everywhere—watch your local 


newspapers for Mina Taylor announcements. If 


there is as yet no Mina Taylor merchant in your 
city, we shall be glad to quote prices and fill your 


order promptly. Please address us at Omaha. 


Offices: New York, Cuicaco, Omana, Denver, Los ANGELES, PoRTLAND, SEATTLE 


SMITH ©? COMPANY, ‘Inc., “Master Garment Makers, 


om 





Which Is Your Choice? 


From the three pretty styles illustrated, mar 


least two. ° 


yawoman will s¢ le ct 
‘hey come in other colors besides those shown in sket 
The girl in green 

wears a chambray frock, with sleeves and collar of corded wl 


describing her vacation motoring jaur 


madras; black stitchery and a slim patent leather belt. St 
No. 34846M, sizes 16, 18, 20. 

The girl in the center would look more envious, no doubt 
she weren't so charmingly frocked in tange 


rine tissue gingh 





with trimmings of matching organdie, embroidered in bla 


Stvle No. 34755, sizes 36 to 46. 





The other interested girl—at the right 
wears a soft gingham and organdie 
frock, with black stitching. Style No. 
34754, sizes 36 to 46; also Style No. 
34845M, sizes 16, 18, 2 


Be sure t R for the 










Vina Taylor label! 
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(Continued from Page 104) 


If it had been his personality which had 
dominated her in the past, for the moment 
at least the tables were turned. Never had 


the man been so under the power of any 
emotion as Kirkwood was just then. 
“T sec,”’ he said. 


. O days after he had gone, Mary’s manu 
script came back to her through the regis 


tered mails. With it came a brief note 

I want you to know that the thing I said to 

n the spring, to quiet your fears and make 

1 well, I say again now and me lil 
ferent way. The book is yours; you may 
it yourself I can’t; the association wit! ‘ 
has meant too much to me. I can only hope 
spite of the burned bridge between there 
may be a way a I would p ‘ t 

no | dav 1] ht. ag 

i 
It was Saturday afternoon. Mary k 


the old church on the village green would be 
open. She laid the manuscript back in its 
wrappers and went down the hill with it 
under her arm. In the silent place, sweet 
with roses placed for the morrow’s service, 
she went to stand for a little before the silver 
tablet on which were engraved the names of 
Arthur Rand Fletcher and Eleanor Graham 
Fletcher, his wife. Presently she lifted the 
package of manuscript in both hands before 
the tablet, as one might make an offering 
beferea shrine. ‘‘Oh, do you know? Do you 
?”’ she whispered. 

An hour afterward, back alone in the or- 
chard, the sheets burned to a blackened pile 


care 


of ashes, Mary stood looking down at them 
vith wet eyes. But she was not unhappy; 
indeed her heart was strangely light. She 
knew, somehow—though she could have 


given no proof of it beyond her own intense 
conviction—that they knew, and cared 


YVII 
AL /Y DEAR PROFESSOR FENN It gives 
me great pleasure to state that i meeting 
I llege bye rd, calle for the | 
filling the ch of History vacated by the de 
f Profe oe Heties \bbott, the pre 
r name met with unanime PI We 
lize that at this late hour you may have 
rned the contract for the I g year Ww 
ir present position, but in the circumstances 
d in vie w of the ope ung ol t eld ol per 
ps larger usefulness, we are hoping that y r 
llege may generously release you. Permit m«¢ 
say that I am personally most des 
eeing you among my colleagues, and trust tha 
you will find it possible to give me early 
issurance of your acceptance. 
Faithfully yours, 
James SAyRE Westcott, Pr nt 
It wasn’t the first—or the tenth—time 
hat Mark had read the letter. It lay before 
m now, open upon his desk, at the hour 
f midnight. There was no delaying longer; 
he must decide the question. Late as it wa 
nd weary as he was—it was the end of the 
lay of the college comm«e em i 
e had been tl 1al l the 
rcises pertaining to the season in the 
ttest June weather ever known—he kn 
hat it was due to the senders of the invita 


ion to accept or decline at once 
Harriet had looked wistful, had even cried 


i little against her will, but she had said 
‘Go.” It meant everything to her to keep 
him, yet her honest opinion was that he 


couldn’t afford to let such an opportunity 
lip. It meant an advancement from a small 
and obscure place in a narrow world to a 
recognizable ea in a big one. The uni 
versity whose College of Liberal Arts had 
called Mark Fenn was one of those known 
everywhere, though it might not be placed 
quite at the top of the list in point of age 
ind renown. If the very thought of leaving 
Newcomb and the old home had made Har 
riet sick at heart, she bravely suppressed it. 


take it. You couldn’t refuse. You’ve been 
in this little place, buried, long enough. Now 
you'll get out and do something. Why, I 
shouldn’t think you could hesitate an hour, 
Mark Fenn.”’ 
“Vet I have 


college; it 


father’ 
to have 


hesitated It’s my 


was a great thing to him 


me teach in it.” 

“T believe it’s every man duty to make 
jus t as much of himself as he can You! 
father would say that, I ki And I,a 
your friend, say it. There’s no other answer 
to that letter, Mark.’ 

He had come more and more to feel this 
Indeed, when he had read it for s latest 
time, he had suddenly pulled a sheet of 
paper toward him and taken out his pen 
He might as well get it over He knew his 

Pre MW 

Eenglar I » da) ago, Dut he would Db 

he first to bid Mark accept this invitation. 


Then Mark pushed the paper away again; 
one more short walk, up and down the now 
quiet street, and he would be ready. Best 
come to his decision and his letter fresh 
from the open air, not with nerves and brain 
tired from sitting over a desk. He filled his 
pipe, took up his hat, and let himself out 
upon the porch. 


\ THAT was that faintly ruddy color in 
the night sky, above the top of the hill 
where the college buildings stood? Could 
the students be having a farewell bonfire? 
Hardly likely. All but the senior and gradu- 
ating class had gone, and even part of those, 
with the visitors, had taken the evening 
train. Those left, tired with the many days 
of exercises and festivities, had gone early to 
bed, expecting to catch the morning train. 
Mark’s eyes studied the sky in the north, as 
he paced that It wasn’t much of a 
color, hardly enough to attract attention at 
first; then suddenly it deepened, spread, and 
became tual and to be reck- 

oned with 
Mark qui kened his pace up the 
the sky behind a line of tall 
4 


ay 


something ac 


hill, and 
oaks border 


] + 
ost 


ing the campus. Out of sight of it his ap- 
prehension grew until, as he came out into 
a clear space, he saw at last that the fear 


which had leaped into his mind had cause; 


there was a fire either in the 1 building 
of the small group which formed the college, 
or in the gymnasium, directly behind it 
He rushed across the campus, shouting 
loudly. The dormitories were nearly empty 
of men; here and there a window showed a 
white figure, responding to the cry of alarm 
[wo minutes later people were appearing 
from all quarters; a few students were run 
ning for the college hand fire apparatus 
Mark had broken a window, climbed into 
the office, and is telephoning the llage 
re epartment 
ly FIV] tes bells 
hire t ea It The 
mam lll i e al ( ' 
the flame vere prea £ traight up f1 1 
T wer flo t I roo! There had been 
dy behind t ee t is happening; 

the fire had not shown in front or in the sky 
until the whole lower rear floor had been 
consumed 

Mary Fletcher and Rose O’Grady had 
wakened at almost the same moment, when 


the village fire truck came clanging up the 
hill past the house. They had met in the 
hall, running to the front of the house, and 
now hung out of two windows, side by side 
up under the pillars of the porch. 

“Tt must be the college!’’ Mary decided 
*There’s nothing else up the ic that could 
make such a sky. I’m going 
“You’re that. I’m with you 
something we could do.”’ 


Chere might 
be 
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Mark had also laid his Mark?” she cried; ‘‘I St. Louis, Mo. 


She wouldn’t stand in Mark’s way, As they ran past the Fenn gate | DA 
ind what was to come would _ Harriet came flying down the ZZ ee 
come; let it come! x \ path. ‘‘Have you seen 1505 Morgan St., 





letter of invitation be can’t find him.” I enclose } 72© SOF gas Jat 

; ; 5 eethe tar if 
fore Mary Fletcher. ‘“‘Come along. You'll ioe psi Riggee 
She had read it 


through and then had of it,’’ said Rose. 
ooked up and cried 
ut: “Oh, how splen 
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Making Food 
Appetizing in 
Warm Weather 


Pe ig A cracked ice will doit—on the 

butter, in the salad, around the fruit, 
on fresh vegetables, in the waterglasses. The 
clean, crystal coolness of pure ice 18 eX 
tremely appetizing in itself—to say noth 
ing about the crisp condition in which it 


keeps your fe vd. 


Take Ice Regularly 


By keeping } your refrigerator well iced you 
keep i it cold enough to save food and also to 
save ice. It is waste ful to let the ice get low. 
In hot weather be sure togive your ice dealer 
astanding orde rtokeeptheicechamber full. 
In the hot-weather season he ts rushed to the 
limit. aeffort 
neet all demands upon him. 


Only by months of preparation ts he able 
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in time to 
wanted during the 


to supply all the ice 
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Together the three rushed on up the hill 
to the campus, half the population of the 
village streaming oe id and be hind them 

‘I wish I knew where Mark is!”’ Harriet 


kept saying, till Ros turned on her with 





her own qui k thrust to the reasonableness 
ot thing 

“Vou'll not be knowing, Miss Harriet, 
till the thing is over. You’d not want him 
standing around keeping himself in a safe 
place on the edge of trouble. I’m off to see 
what happening, close up. You'd best stay 
here; you weren't in the Army like me 
Maybe somebody’ll be needing a nurse.” 
\nd without further words she was lost to 

the crowd beyond 

Cor Mat br thed *“we must do 

omething beside stand here Let’s try to 


get around on the back side of the building; 
perhaps we can find something to do.” 

But the crowd was denser at the back of 
the burning building, where the fire engine 
stood. They couldn’t approach nearer than 
a small hillock at the side of the gymnasium, 
but from this point certain active forms other 
than those of firemen became visible. At the 
end of the building farthest from the center 
of destruction, which the flames had not 
yet reached, but toward which, in spite of all 
efforts, they were rapidly extending, men 
were rushing out from the windows piles of 
books, which others were carrying into the 
gymnasium itself. 


HEY’RE trying to save the library,” 
Harriet cried excitedly. ‘I wish I could 
ee Mark! I’m going to push through there 
and ask somebody if they’ve seen him.” 
But she didn’t get that far. At the mo 
ment there was a tremendous crash, as the 
entire middle portion of the roof fell into the 
blazing furnace of the interior, and there 
was a falling back of the crowd which carried 
Harriet and Mary with it as if they had 
been straws. 
Get back, 
of authority. ‘The 


everybody !’? shouted a voice 
walls may go down any 
minute. Get back—farther—and keep back, 
vay back, everybody!” 

*That’s Mark!” Sister an 
the relieved words together 

‘I know what we can do,’”? Mary said 
suddenly. ‘‘Let’s get word to Mark to bring 
the firemen and the faculty, everybody 
that’s done any work, and we'll have coffee 
for them on my porch. It’ll be over in an 
hour more, and there’s no wind; the other 
buildings will be safe. They’ve worked like 


| friend spoke 


fiends; they'll need it.” 
‘Splendid The idea of action was a 
relief; Harriet could rejoice at the thought, 


nhappy as she was over that which w 
her and Mark the destruct 


as to 


ion of what was 


put ¢ 

Phe P ; 

rt ( I a ried 1 t 
house | ul ite Gsrahan porc! 
1 the center of f t itl Grimy 
ind ( ed Mar Ca ll cul wna 
dipped into great pans of doughnuts, made 
in haste by Eliza In the two hours leewa 


she had turned out an incredible number, 
stimulated by thought of the hungry me 


who would ( njoy them. 


f pm is great stuff, Miss Fletcher,” de 
clared Edgar Hamilton, the young in 
structor in chemistry, who had by no means 
failed to follow up his acquaintance with 
Mary, begun at Harriet’s dinner the previous 
September. He began on his third doughnut 
and Mary handed the big pan on 
) looked as if he had 
Hamilton 
kibosh on the col 
lege for ne "t it? ’ speculated the 
fireman at his ell ‘There don’t look like 
much left, with the main building gone, so.”’ 
“Oh, I suppose things can go on somehow, 
housing town, as is usually 
done in such cases,’’ Hamilton explained in 
his condescending manner, which lost a little 
from conjunction with his very dirty face. 
To do him justice he had done his best to 
save his most expensive chemicals, and had 
icceeded sufficiently to make him feel that 


as he spoke, 
to a stalwart fireman wh 
worked even ee ee 

** Crue this'll put the 
ges ab tage 


classes about the 


e had played his part with honor. ‘But 
it’s a blow to the institution it’ll be hard to 
recover tron It wouldn’t be possible to 


have a new building under another year, and 
I don’t know where the funds for it would 
come from, if it were,”’ he continued, to Mary. 

‘In a way I consider a fire like that a 
blessing. When they do get a new buil ling 
it'll be up-to-di ite, I hope, which the old one 
certi iinly wasn’t.’ 

“An old building has its charm, however, 
Mr. Hamilton, hasn’t it?’’ inquired mildly 
the educated, pleasant voice of Professor 
Chilton. The tall figure of the Englishman 
loomed up at Mary’s other side, as she was 
about to turn away, and she paused to 
listen. ‘‘ Up to-dateness”’ in scholastic hous 
ing was hardly likely to be an Oxford man’s 
first requirement. ‘‘One must consider the 
: 


] ] 


LOS ol Ivy covered walls a very real one 
the traditions whicl 
to son must suffer more « 


at such a time.” 


come down from father 
yr less destruction 


H, YES, indeed,’’ Hamilton admitted, 

with the respectful inflection Chilton 
invariably called out, “the old building hada 
certain dignity in spite of its general look of 
decay. In a way I’m sorry it’s gone. But 
I’m sorrier about the equipment, which was 
really pretty good.” 

“Tt was admirable. In your own depart- 
ment, Mr. Hamilton, I have understood that 
there was little you lacked, and you did well 
to try to save as much of it as possible. As 
for the library, I was amazed when I first 
came at its extent and quality; no college 
need be ashamed of such a collection. I am 
happy that so many volumes were rescued. 
Mr. Fenn deserves great praise for the sys 
tem of salvage he put into execution and com 
manded. I fear he may have suffered some 
injury, however. Have you seen him since 
we came down?” 

“T haven’t, for a fact. The last I saw of 
him, though, he was all right. Burned his 
hands a little, but nothing more.” 

Mary went on with her serving, 
eyes seare hed the crowd for Mark. Harriet 
had reported Mark safe and sound, having 
had a message from him that he would stay 
a while longer on the ground to make sure 
all was safe. But Mary was beginning to 
wish very much that he would appear when 
she caught sight of him, coming with Rose 
across the lawn from his own home. His 
right arm was in a sling, and his face was 
a scorched and cindery red, but he came with 
a vigorous stride, with which Rose had some 
difficulty to keep up. Mary went to meet 
the pair. 

‘Broken?”’ 

“Not a bit. Merely singed; and 

O’Grady would put her mark on it.”’ 
‘It’s burned to the deep tissue,” 


but her 


Miss 


said 


Rose, ‘‘and him rarin’ about the place and 
getting dirt init. It’sin bed he should be thi 
minute but he’s got some thing on hi 
again, and I can do nothing with hin 


“HI looked after him, for he hadn’t lir 
S gered to be condoled with. ‘‘ There goesa 
‘Not in the Arn 
dare-devil—and m«¢ 


and no brawn It 


re grul ir i¢ llow ¥. said she 
have I such a 
th inking him all books 
vas books he was lifting by the ton, after he 
was burned, but it wasn’t for books he risked 
his life. It was fora couple of old tin boxes 
and a bundle of papers he got out of the 
middle of the building after it was all afire. 
He put them in his desk before he’d have 
his arm dressed, and me waiting with the 
bandages. What have you got over here? 
Coffee? Faith, will you hand me a quart of 
that same?” 


seen 


She drank thirstily, and smiled at Eliza, 
bringing a plateful of doughnuts 
‘These are the last, Miss Rose They are 


for you and Mr. Fenn. I saw you coming, 
and him with his arm hurt. Where is he?” 

‘Bless my heart, the man’s going to make 
a speech! Let me get where I can see him.”’ 
\nd Rose, her hands full, hastily moved 
nearer the spot where Mark stood. 

He was calling to a departing group of 
men at the edge of the lawn: ‘‘Come back, 


please. I want to say something to every- 
body 
They gathered around, students, men of 


the faculty, townsmen, a motley little crowd, 


J ) 
(Continued on Page 100 














A little Sani-Flush shaken into 
the water in the closet bowl ac- 
cording to directions, and then 
flushed out, removes all visible 
stains and incrustations. 


Sani- 
inacces- 


Butitdoesmore than that. 
Flush cleans the hidden, 
sible trap as thoroughly as it cleans 
the bowl. It eliminates the cause 
of unpleasant odors and makes the 
use of disinfectants unnecessary 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy 
it locally at once, send 25c in coin 
or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 
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OUR sense of fragrat 
Y vat tell 

quently than words, of 
Garda’s woodland 
aroma. Your own skin, and 
your mirror, will tell you of 
Garda’s fine texture — its 
smoothness — its perfect 
blending qualities. That is 
why we ask to send you the 
One-Week Garda Sample. 
It’s free. Request it today. 


you, more ¢ 
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Garda products on your dressing 


ible assure complete harmony of 


ragrance and quality. 





Face Powder Cream 
Toilet Water Perfume 
Nail Polish Rouge 


Talcum Powder 


, 
Garda toilet requisites —and over 


150 other Watkins Products afe 
lelivered direct to the home by 
more than 5500 Watkins Dealers. 


The W atkins Dealer who calls at 


your home is a business person of 


integrity. It pays you to patronize 
: 

him, or her, for he renders a dis- 

tinct service. He saves you time 


and money. And he brings you 
real Watkins Products, known for 
throughout 54 years 


| 1 
their Quality 





ad used Dy more than twent 
; ; . 
n i r people tod If 
W atk Dealer has not called 
recently, write us and we will see« 
lat you are suppik 





One-Week Sample FREE 


Send today for liberal One-Week 
Sample of Garda Face Powder per- 
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who regarded with interest the figure of 
Mark Fenn in his soiled and burned shirt 
sleeves, with his arm in a sling, as he stood 
at the edge of the por h and began a short 
in promptu speech. If his words remained 
indelibly impressed upon the memories of 
certain of those vho li ed, it be Ss 
the came ith a tensity and ree 
ere oul to in te t I It 
the hour ar the piace d the mant eth 
| en that conjun ) rs there 
need ol re I DY pe i pape 
Y' \RS afterward Mary Fletcher tho t 
she could have repeated that speec! 
rd for rd 
Me é ( 
£ It 
iven’t a I ] I 
mourn about it. The president 


he can’t get back 
under a month, and we 
can’t wait for him to 
come and take charge. 
I’ve been all over the 
ruins and I believe 
there’s a lot of ma- 
terialleft. The first 
thing to be done is® 


is away; 


to clear away the 

débris, and it may 

take time to get 

workmen here to be- 

gin it. Labor’s high. 

We here could do it our- 

selves. We must have a - 
new building well under way : 
by fall, and we must have the 
news of it go out at once, so J 


will change his mind about 


he r¢ 


not a boy 
registering 
tember. You'll say, 


whe n we 


and you can’t help Sa) 


open in Sep- 


t 
ing, where’s the money coming from to 
el That’s what I want to tell 

I'm going out to get it, starting to-morr 

( Ing I ll 1M 1 ne ( 

(And if I can tell the people I ¢ t 
¢ erybod ilread at ork here ha al 
fast, that ill make then ealize e meal 
to do our part I’m calling for volunteers, 
ind there are two men from the enginee! 
department I want to have sigr 1] 
Under their direction” ind he looked de 
into two eager faces bel I it | le 
“that débris can be cleane 

little expenst Ho b £ a, § 
Underwood?” 

“ Here, sir,” respo! led Col | 
Und wood was but breatl ( I 
Both were gt ! 

a KI hat ( Ma 
N ( ‘ 

e ‘ 


ubting the w ol thi \\ Pre 
dent Wing away, have e the 1! t to take 
things into our own hands The time 
difficult; raising the money won't be 
Personally, I’m ready to do my part 
course But vm cost of materials is very 
high, and it seems to me it might be for our 


advantage to defer building until another 
year, when prices may be lower. Rushing 
it through this summer . 


ERE murmurs right and left interrupted 

him, and for a minute or two 
became general. Some were taking one side 
and some the other Mark allowed the tall 
to continue long enough to satisfy W 
for expression, then he called out again, ask 
ing for another hearing. 

\nd now he spoke in a different tone. He 
had taken them by storm with the practical 
side of the matter, had felt it 
necessary to startle them before he tried to 
persuade them, to get their attention. The 
hour was late; it was indeed nearly morning, 


discussion 


bec ause he 


and though the coffee had somewhat re 
freshed them, they were weary. In a way he 
knew it was no time to enlist them on his 
side, and vet he felt it his only chance When 
the se men had returned to their homes and 


Aeeeserneeereseesnennnens = _ 







their wives, and had begun to discuss the 
matter over breakfast tables, those summer 
plans most of them had made would appear 


ore alluring than ever. He must capturi 
heir wills to-night or lose half his ground 
\ | N he said, and the ( hang in his 
1 tone arrested them all, for he was no 
longer speaking to the crowd in general, but 
to his colleagues in the faculty whose sup 


port he must have or fail, “in a biography 


ol Sstin shed educator, there occurs this 
phra e, which I have never been able to for 
get ‘The power of a great and challenging 
expectation.’ It has come to me with tre 
endous force to-night that we have in out 

: ical ¢ ‘ Ni 

re il ] r VU A Ici If 
in do the big thing of creating 


i ‘challenging expectation’ 
in the minds of our publi: 
by pushing through this 
rebuilding in one sum 
mer season, we shall 
do more to bring new 

boys here than we 
have ever done. If 

we can make them 
feel the spirit of the 
place, the big, in 
domitable spirit 
which you and I know 
re ally exists here, 
will flock to us 


thing can be done; | 

» know it can. 
éd “Tt will, however 
4 1 P : : 
ae take self-sacrifice. I put 
' it up to you—for th 
sake of Newcomb ar d 


f Wi “— Westcott Wing, will you stand 
me and see it through?” 
“Hi had barely paused when the English 


hon ew: 


man from Oxford, whose ird passag 
on a ship sailing two days later had lor 
been booked, the newest comer of them a 
except Edgar Hamilton, spoke quietly fror 


Pe . » Bee 
while pl Lar Cal ry 

TH] a ee 
I will PO WI1LN You, 


‘ 


ellort to raise the funds 


the shadow of the tall 

“Tf you will permit me, 

Mr. Fenn, in your 
After that there 

f them to do but to agree 


Mary watches 


was nothing els 


1 the Taces in the light upon 





the lawn and saw that the look upon them | 
changed Mark’s simple words had stru 
the spark of lovalty. It wasn’t for thes 


American college men to allow themselves 


to be outdone by one from across the water, 


whose name was better known than any ot 


their own, 


S PHI law! cleare Mary came Ip 
4 Marl He had rat rsuddenly back¢ 


‘But you haven’t given up the new offer 
You'll do what 
then go in the all?” 

He looked at her steadily. “No; I’ve 
decided to Baas by the old college—and 
my father,”’ he said. 

For a moment she studied 
‘standing by’ your motto?” 

“T didn’t know it, if it is.’’ 
‘And haven’t you really any 
away into a bigger life?”’ 


you can 


him. ‘Is 


ambition to 


get 


‘IT can think of no bigger life that I can 
live. If I can help seize this chance to bri 
new life to this college. as I’m sure can | 
done, won't that be better worth while thar 


merely bettering my salary and the size of 
my classes? Anyhow, my decision is mad 


I’m sorry if you’re disappointed.’ 


\ little smile touched her face, and he 
saw it suddenly glowing with a look he 
mney Sangeeta “T want you to know,” she 


said, “that never in nD life have I been so 
proud of a friend. id everything I car 
find to do to help you im going to do. It 
may be n you would think 


ore than 
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Good for You ~/F 
Made the Rumford way 



















UMMER days are ‘Cookie”’ 

days. Cookies pack easily in a 
picnic basket or box and stay crisp 
until eaten. 


Father will love the spicy ones—the 
kind he used to get from grandmoth- 
er’s cookie-jar, and when mother 
serves tea on the porch, nut cookies 
will be just right. Any variety will 
suit the youngsters and let them 
have all they want, for they are 
home-made, therefore wholesome 
and nourishing. WHY? Because 
every ingredient in them is good— 
the butter, the eggs, the nuts, and 
last but not least the RUMFORD 
BAKING POWDER, which with its 
health-giving phosphate makes the 
most digestible food. 















































Below is a basic recipe, and, if you 
want variety, omit the flavoring, di- 
vide the dough into four parts; into 
one portion put a teaspoon of car- 
away seeds, into another a teaspoon 
of grated orange rind, into the third, 
two-thirds of a teaspoon of mixed 
spice (cinnamon, ginger and clove), 
and into the fourth, a half-cup of 
chopped nuts. 


There You Are! 
and the labor of making 


all the varieties you want 
batch! 


, 
only one 


Try this recipe for SUGAR COOKIES 


\ 






wi det ind salt alternately with the milk 
and flavoring. Add a little additi 
if the dough 1s not sof 
out on a floured board ¢ 
fancy and bake 





t enough to ro 
ind roll « cut into 
in moderate oven. 


ven; 
shapes 


Send for your copy of the RUMFORD MODERN METHODS 
OF COOKING, containing 150 RUMFORD recipes. 


Rumford Co., Dept. 22, Providence, R. I. 











































































Smart New Wash Dresses 





Styles of the moment executed in fabrics which 
are both fine and durable. All Sacson Dresses are 
carefully tailored —seams straight and strongly 
sewn, sizes accurate, finishing neatly done. There is a Sacson 
Store near you. Look for it. If you cannot find Sacson 
Dresses in your city send us your check or money order and 
we will see that the dresses you want are sent you. 

July Styles Illustrated 

Left— No. 994. Of woven tissue, corded check pattern. Col- 
lar, cuffs, vestee and pockets of white novelty material with 
i heavy lace edging. Colors, blue, green or pink. Price $5.50 

Center—No. 970. Finest quality gingham in a fine-check 
pattern with appliqué design in larger self-color check. Or- 
gandie collar, pockets and cuffs. Black ribbon tie. In green, 
brown, lavender, red or black-and-white Price $8.00 


Right— No. 908. Dress of white woven tissue striped in blue, 
























green, lavender or gray. White organdie collar, vest and cuffs. 
| Panels and pocket trimming of rick-rack braid. Price $4.00 
} Sizes 36 to 46. Misses 16-18-2 
Write for our new Summer Style Book 
SACSON, 58 West 21st Strect, New York ——} 
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Human ature in the Bible 


(Continued from Page 21) 


mind. He finally sent for all his magicians, 
sorcerers, astrologers, fortune tellers, medi 
ums, indeed all the fakirs and professional 
frauds that in all times and countries have 
made and are making a rich income off 
human gulls, and gave them terrifying in 
formation. They were not only to interpret 
the dream, but tell him what the dream was 
Being a wise king, he may have suspected 
them and have taken this occasion to get 
rid of them all. For he told them that if they 
succeeded in giving him the nature of the 
dream and of the interpretation they should 
be magnificently rewarded; if they failed 
they should all be disemboweled, and thei 
houses turned into dunghills 

hey protested; they declared that if he 

ished an interpretation he must first t 
them the dream. ‘‘ Just what I thought you 
would say,” he declared in a royal rage; 
“all you want is to gain time, so you can 
make up some cock-and-bull story.”’ He at 
once made a proclamation that every ‘wise 
man’ in the kingdom should be slain. 

This of course included Daniel; he spoke 
with the captain of the guard and sent word 
to the king that the royal curiosity would 
be satisfied. In a right vision Danicl re 
ceived the truth, andehe was so delighted 
that he composed an especial song of thanks 
giving. He petitioned the king to spare the 
lives of the magicians, and as soon as he was 
brought into the presence he told Nebu 
chadnezzar that this affair had nothing to do 
with sorcerers or astrologers; that there was 
a God in heaven who revealed secrets to 
those who followed and worshiped him. It 
was therefore not through Daniel’s clever 
ness but through God’s mercy that he was 
able to give both dream and interpretation 

Then he narrated the dream: A great 
image appeared, with gold head, silver breast, 
brass thighs, iron legs, with an alloy of clay 
in the feet. A stone made without hands 
smote and smashed the feet; the imag 
pulverized, and the stone became a moun 
tain and filled the earth. The interpretation 
The present kingdom of Nebuchadne 
was the gold head, which would bx 
succeeded by gradually inferior 
kingdoms, which would fi . 
nally go to ruin through a 
dissension—iron and 
clay; then would come ~ 
the Kingdom of God or , 
earth, which would a 
rule all nations. 

Nebuchadnezzai << 
who had never bowed 
his haughty head b 
fore, fell on his face and 
worshiped Daniel 
and gave him the sam 
position that Josep 
had held in Egypt; lhe 


became prime mi 


was 


Immediately he f 


rood state office 


his three friends, S 
rach, Meshach a1 
\bednego. Daniel i 
a first-class politician 


Non onformuists 


OME time after thi 

event the king 
caused to be erected a 
statue of gold, about a 
hundred feet in height. He then issued the 
following silly ukase: Whenever certain in 
strumental music should be played by the 
royal court orchestra every person must 
fall down and worship the golden image 
(nd so, with a few exceptions, they did 

The exce ptions were Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego. They were independent; 
they did thcir own thinking; they did not 
follow the herd; they served not the gods 
of the nation, nor did they care for public sen 
timent. For the glory of poor human nature, 
be it remembered that there are some who 
think for themselves. They must be pre 
pared to share the doom of Shadrach, Me 
shach and Abednego; for public opinion, 
when aroused, is a consuming fire 

The three nonconformists were as promi 
nent as torches on a dark night; when the 
music sounded and the population fell flat 





and groveled these three gentlemen appar 
ently heard nothing and noticed nothing 
they simply went on tranquilly with what 
ever undertaking they had in hand. 

News of their defiance was brought to t] 
king, who had a typically regal rage. Hi 
sent for them and asked them if the repor 
of their behavior was correct; if so, th 
would be cast into the burning fiery furnace 
and where there any God who coul 
deliver them? Their answer is magniiicent 
in its courage and independence. “We ar 
not careful to answer thee in this matter’ 


Was 


that is, we are not in the least worri 
There is a God who can deliver us, even frot 
the midst of the flames —and then comes tl 
plendid conclusion, the finest t 
ever sald Even if He do not, ( 
refuse to serve thy gods or bow do 2 


thine imag There spoke true men a 
true believers. ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet wi 
I trust in Him.” 


A Mighty King is Humbled 
ELUCHADNEZZAR’S face grew ever 


hotter than his furnace; in a blazing fury 
he commanded that the furnace be seven times 
increased in temperature. Which shows what 
a fool he was, for if he had wished to make 
them suffer he ought to have had a nic 
slow fire. The result was that the athleti 
executioners who took hold of the thre: 
victims to cast them into the furnace got a 
little too near the door thereof: 
flame darted out and destroyed them a 
whereas, to the amazement of the king, wh 
had attended the ceremony in person at a 
sofe distance, Shadrach, Meshach and Abed 
nego lost nothing in the fire but their 
fetters; they walked up and down in the 
flames and seemed to like the climate; fur 
thermore, they were under the protection of 
some divinity, for Nebuchadnezzar thought 
he saw an angel walking with them 


tongues ol! 


Nebuchadnezzar had another dream, and 
he sent for the great psychoanalyst after 
trying without success the wisdom of the 

magicia Observe that nothing 
can cure one from going to 
meciiums, once one has got 

the habit. Their ignorance 


and fraud may be proved 
A but they can usually do 
a good business 
with old customers 
Daniel was “‘astonie 
for one hour”’ when he 
heard the dream, and 
the king, instead of be 


evel 


ing angry, told him not 
to worry if he couk 
not interpret it. But 
1) el was not silent 
ecause he did not 
the right ans I 

| 1 lient ey 4 

it. He 

ed to tell the grea 
that a time i 


iriven irom powe 

id live like an ox it 
the field until he wa 
ufficiently humbled t 
recognize God. Ther 
all these things wouk 
be added unto hin 
again. 

Exactly one year after this conversatior 
Nebuchadnezzar was walking in the palac 
grounds, and swelling with conceit, whet 
there fell a voice from heaven and within a1 
hour he was driven out in disgrace and at 
grass in the pasture like a beast of the fiel 
And thus he continued doing for a long time 

Personally I have no doubt that thi 
regimen was as good for his body as for hi 
pride. The royal digestion was undoubtedh 
upset by high living on meats, dainties 
pastry and wine; so that to eat for man 
months lettuce and cress and cereals, arm 
to drink only water, was a salutary chang 
It brought him back to reason and health 

Nebuchadnezzar never forgot the religio! 
he had acquired through vegetation, but hi 
son Belshazzar, who succeeded him on th 


(Continued on Page 773 
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made with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter! Just the thing 4 
for summer evenings and to have in the house to nibble 
on when you yearn for something particularly good. 
And the best of it is, this dainty confection is quite easy 
to make. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter gives the fudge 
a smooth, creamy texture—keeps it free from the 
common tendency to become grainy and to crumble. 
Moreover, the same tempting flavor that makes 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter such a delicious spread for 
bread is simply irresistible in the candy. 





Use the recipe given below. It is easy to follow and 


yields delicious results. 
2 cups brown sugar, % cup _ tested in cold water. Cool, 
milk, 1 teaspoonful vanilla, add Peanut Butter and va- 
% cup Beech-Nut Peanut  nilla. Beat until creamy— 


Butter. Boil sugar and milk turnintobuttered pan; mark 
untilitformsasoftballwhen in squares. 


Deech-Nut & 


Peanut Butter 


















BEECH-NUT 


“Foods and Confections 


of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 
Peanut Butter 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Vermicelli 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Prepared Spaghetti 
Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 
Marmalades and 
Preserves 


CONFECTIONS 


Mints 

Fruit Drops 
Caramels 
Chewing Gum 


BEVERAGES 


Ginger Ale 
Birch Beer 
Sarsaparilla 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
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MORRIS 


Supreme Canned Meats 





CA temping meal —may be pre- 


pared at a moment’s notice with 
Morris Supreme Canned Meats. 





WG They’re all delicious. 






MORRIS 


Suprem 


| Like the many other Morris Su- 
—_ preme foods they bear the famous 


yellow and black label. 
MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provtstoners 


(hoice canned meats — all ready lo serve 








throne 
fond « 
night 

juet, » 











Human Nature in the Bible 


(Continued from Page 7/70) 


throne, was frivolous and dissipated, over 


night he arranged a magniticent state ban 


iet, one thousand sitting down to dinner 
i ist hall Phe kin lushed wit] ( 
dered the |} ( ( ol the temple 
Jerusale to be I il he, t ri 
the of the ) 





ire 
t at 
¢ 7 1} 
e l | 
‘ 
the « 
ilence in the 
all, more noticeable than 


cheers; she entered the 
room and informed the king 
that his father, when in a wy 
quandary, invariably cor 
ulted a wise Hebre 
named Daniel. According], 
Daniel was roused and 
brought into the presencc 
lle was informed that if 
he could properly interpret 
the mystic handwriting he 


hould be clothed in scarlet 


ear a chain of gold and (» 


the third rule 
ingdom 
Daniel t hars and ide in | ri 
» these racious ord he told the 
keep | it bestow them elsewhere 
is remark he ed by a denunciatior 
Belshazzar caret comparing | 
yrably ith his deceaset ither At tha 
ome t the hand inisne the 
Care Phe i 
ia el e ¢ ‘ 
‘ 
Mi M Tet | 
I tM terpret i Tr} 
t nt it dy ( 
I ( e e ¢ 
k i \ ne ‘ 
( é - 4% } len itic 
it \ e Me 
P 1 ( 
| lear I Kl ) ! ‘ 
Belsl l rl me ( i ( i ( 
phet cl ( riet 
put ‘ i ‘ DI 
ed ( irda ‘ the } I () 
I t] e to ! i 
l { T T ( 
| ‘ ; 
ya 
Me 


rong in his administration. But thi 
possible for he was both able and hon 
| 


! nally they remem|l 


| | 
ered that he had never 
irrendered to the state church, and in this 
ict saw an opportunity to ruin him 
It seems that the laws of the Medes and 
Persians were stiffer than the United States 


nstitution once decreed they could 
ither be amended nor broken Accord 
ly these plotters induced King Dariu 

ly] } } 

1 i | ‘ a | lat i I 
on should ask a petition of either Gov 


man, but only of the king. The penalty 
ir disobedience was the den of lions Now 


ngs are just as easily flattered as other 


en, and Darius signed the decree cor 
nt] A 

a ¢ ‘ 

Daniel vho never lacked the 1rage 
conviction vent into his house opened 


e windows toward Jerusalem and _ ther 
ight of the passers in the street, knelt 
n and pr ived three time a day t 
il Word was immediately brought 


Mariu vho was terribly 








depressed 






fond of feasting and strong liquor One 





only loved Daniel personally, but knew hi 


value as a statesman. He set in motion all 
the royal influence, and worked until sunset 
to find some method by which Daniel could 
be saved Impossible Ju t before Dani 


si i « 

the prime minister came 
cheerily out of the pit, say 
~ ing: ‘““O king, live for ever 
Cc My God hath sent his 
ngel, and hath shut tl 
lions’ mouths, that they 
have not hurt me.” 

Then Daniel was taken 
up into safety, and the 
men who had accused him 
under the espionage act 
were cast into the den of 
lions, together with their 
wiv s and childre n, wl 


hose 
shrieks must have drowned 


i 


the roar of the huge beasts 
Now the lions, whose appetites had beer 
harpened to a razor edge by the night-lor 
contemplation of Daniel, leaped upon this 
fresh supply of human meat and tore then 
1} { +} } 


ait to pieces before the visitors had reached 


the bottom of the den. 


Uashti Had a-NGnd 


fF Her Ou “i 


ya ( ( he King i ( hror le ! 
r evidence « er in Danie in 
n ese t » Db } i S 
e be ( to be la ere 
te! r ( v 
Li y t ‘ I | 
1 le th « t t t « 4 
( I I ere e! me K¢ ( 
Hebre no God if il Eve 
rkKe hours they erea eott 
} Th } 
{ 1) 4 
( ( re ( ( 
| ( ( I i¢ 


S . 
\\ 
« 
1 
hes were of solid gold and er, place 
a pavement ot red, blue, t K al t 
marble The king's special stock of wine 


} 


was opened, and every guest was allowed to 


drink as much as he pleased. The result 
was what might have been exper ted 
Queen Vashti gave a special feast at the 
same time for the ladies of honor. I wish 
ve knew more about her, for she must have 


Bibl believed she Vas tubborn, rebe 

and wicked the in ot pride Vas always 
reprehensible, but particularly so in women. 
lhe New England primer said 


Vashti for pr 
i 


\s a matter of fact, I have nothing but 
commendation for her behavior 
On the eventh day of this general de 


bauch the king was exceedingly drunk and 
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Weelch’s 1s a friend to little folks 


\ THEN the youngsters come It may be given to children 
to mother for “something to diluted with plain water or lemon 
eat or drink” give them Welch’s. ade. It makes a delightful punch 
They like its rich color and its for their little parties. It is good 
fruitv flavor. to serve when children are ill or 
them and does not upset digestion. feverish. At all times Welch’s is 
Welch’s is a real health drink. Ir 2" !eal drink, 
is pure grape juice from ripe 
Concord grapes, unchanged, just as 
nature has stored it in the fruit. 


It tastes good to 


Your druggist, 
fectioner can supply Welch’s by 


grocer or con 


the bottle o1 case. 


Welch's 


THE NATIONAL DRINK 
Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 























A Favorite Dessert 
Fruit Minute Tapioca 





oabieg and 
cook aqsichly ; . 
a all tapioce desvert®) Ty mnt 
amen wT OT ; 
Mixure TaProca CO. 

ORANGE, MASS. 
Mass 


j Minute Tapioca Co., 17 Jefferson Street, Orange 
os ’ 
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r t rT t ble t | ve 
( ( el ted ( ( I 
; CI5 4} $1? ) { ( ( mpany be t rrive 
( I t The liber | 
t care he eeded ( r t I tting, urged her t greater 
then there Ww lad cllort t emed to her hardly more tl 
‘ ext to keep ] p with none of the back | 
( 1en those vi ! i l-rending strain of hard domestic labor 
] ; ID $1 )& 
So You Can Succeed 
. » delichtad ¢ way 
| 
' ir 
yt Mr. S len badapedanaeey ay 
- Ae ld supt a ul troubl or to la iway a 
sical bart whic dats ta for a rainy day? 
Reluctantly she put aside each idea Does this hypothetical case of Mrs. 
: ] 
impractical for had she not the hom« Snow mean anything to you? Ar 
ind the children to look after? If only you in a position where it would be Ge 
Henne wah mowiething ehe yout do at irable to turn your spare time into dol 
‘ yer ee lth aie lars and cents? If so, here is the oppor 
me, plece work sewing, for Instance tunity which perhaps you have been 
But the nearest factory was miles away long awaiting, a home occupation so 
the iwain they paid such small pric easy and fascinating that you will regret 
the worl not coming upon it before. 
M Snow was very nearly at her wits’ Gearhart has the money, and YOU have th 
ul j \ ihe lt t ae spare time. Is there any reason why you car 
= Gay a ced to pick up a maga not get ready to become one of the Gearhart 
ine there, before her eyes, seemed to be Home Knitters of Allwear Hosiery? 
he y thing she was looking for, the Gearhart . 
tan. ot Home Kiting. She scan ol ‘whe is Prompt Action Gets the Money 
of \llwear Hosiervin the comfort Yu are cordially invited to write at once to the 
ak hae own home patiieinn the apa Gearhart Company for free, full particulars. They | | 
‘ 7 daly Raney ee te. will gladly explain the details—how you can get the | 
t ‘ | ekeeper finds each d \Y. Gearhart Standard Knitter, free yarn and full it | 
Or she ld devote all her time, as she wished. structions how to knit Allwear Hosiery. You will |} 
Mrs. Snow investigated and found the Gearhart learn of the lib ral price they will pay you for your 
; ; | ne old ; ‘ } Rave industry and all about the generous 3-year contra | 
( npa to ce a lin Ox ( ce rn wit la repu- which vou mav also have. 
saa be la » par a ae oe and Don't wait, write today. Delay may be dangerot | 
t I fhe omen home knitters, and tg your opportunity. Can you or any other wom 
{ » had ized the opportunity Gear who is really anxious to earn money at once in tl | 
privacy of her own home afford to w 1a single d 
ee Are eee Write now for the Free Profit Guide Book, including 
: sanedhobacnde-saotaes why umples of knitting and full particulars. Address the 
fom y, w sent for a Gearhart Gearhart Knitting Machine Company, Home 
K t ! the splendid 3-year Dept. G, Clearfield, Pa. 
| 
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~~ 
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Any woman 
* 
. 
‘ 
. can do it 
Home dyeing or tinting is a sim 
ple task with Colorite Fabric 
Dyes of double strength in tab- | 
let form. The same tablet dyes | 
or tints silk, wool, cotton, or | 
mixed goods. 
. . . ' 
Clothes, curtains, slip-covers | 
all can have their colors re- 
stored or changed to another 
shade. You have eighteen colors 
“ . - 
from which to choose. . Follow { 
the simple directions on the 
’ 1 . 
package; you will have clear, 
even colors with little effort. i 
Colorite Fabric Dyes are sold 
\ é ° : } } x 
\\ Bo in drug and department stores. 
| e ] ,& ¥ } 
| \ , ise¢ ana Z5c. If your dealer 
j \ , 4 1 7 
' } | cannot Supply you, write us. 







CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
\ \ , 1/so Makers of Colorite Hat Finish 
Dept. 28 77 Sudbury Street, Boston 





ical or aan o 
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(Continued from Page 113 


was bragging of the beauty of his queen 
By a natural but regrettable impulse he 
determined that she should be publicly ex 
hibited before all the company so that they 
ight see for themselves her 
accordingly 


hapely beauty 
for; but having 





was sent 


no desire to be paraded before the revele1 

} ti47] y , | . ] ving } 

le Tlatly relused to come, howling more 
regard for her dignity and modesty than fo1 
t king’s alcoholic caprice 


Pi rhaps he believed that wher 
ober again he would condemn her for 

in exhibition and discard her forever. Aa : 
he refused. 

The king tlew into that kind of rage that 


; +] 
O Irequentuy ace 


how 
ompanikt dadrunkenne i! 


There followed a_ conver 
read in the light of the twentieth century, 
is decidedly amusing. The courtiers told the 
king that unless Vashti were deposed there 
would be no keeping the ladies down. Her 
obstinacy would be known everywhere, and 
wives would get the idea that they, too, might 
follow her example and set up their wills 
against their husbands, which simply would 
not do. 

What would become of society if women 
should feel independent and not be subject 
to their lords and masters? 

Accordingly King Xerxes promulgated a 
law that throughout the kingdom ever. 
man should rule in his own house, and wives 
should give honor to their husbands, both 
great and small. ‘ 

This was not the last time that an at 
tempt has been made to change human na 
ture by legislation; it probably had the usual 
result. Can’t you see in certain households 
capable wives sniffing contemptuously when 
their irresolute husbands quoted the law to 
thems 

Chen it 
country 


] 


ided that the whol 


should be searched for fair virgin 


was de 


ust as in the twentieth century a prize is 
given for the prettiest girl, and her picture 


i published in the papers, followed by an 


increase in her correspondence. All these 
lage beauties were to be paraded before 
the king so that he might pick a new queen 


“A (Conceited ‘Prime NG ni ste r 


A TOW it happened that in Susa there lived 


pf a certain Mordecai, and Esther was the 
daughter of Mordecai’s uncle; he gave her 
ome shre¢ vd private coaching | I her 


ne to be shown to the 
the other virgins and crowned her queen 


Mean vhile Morde 


al, Who sat in the king 


as Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
ad taker ni 1 | 
davs of Nebuchadnezzar, Mordecai behaved 


fashion in these times; 


independent attitude in the 
in the same when 
Haman passed the king’s gate Mordecai 
not only gave no salute, he did not take the 
trouble to rise from his chair. Like all littl 
men dressed in brief authority, Haman 
could not endure this. When the courtiers 
remonstrated with Mordecai and asked him 
vhy he would not salute, he answered 

| [am a Jew.”’ Haman therefor 


the entire 


they should all be exterminated. Xerxe 
and Haman sat down to drink confusio 
to the J ws, but the city of Susa was pel 
ple xed. 
Isther, carefully tutored by Mord 
risked her life by appearing before the ki 
unrequested; but she was looking 


| ‘ 
monly pretty that day and knew her powet 
The king told her in his entl lasm that 
ld } C 
Ould e her anything ISK¢ or 





Ke a littl dinner party ot three Nerx 
Haman When 
hj ; ; 


e expanded, 


and hersell. 


his invitation |] and 


ta mnderful fellow he wa Yet h 
cal looked at him disdainiu . 
that he have erected a gallow Oo high t! 


everybody in town could see its burden; then 
was enjoying his dinner, to 


when the king 
get his consent 
with Mordecai. 


to decorate this lofty gible 


A Que nH I] NO Saved Hi r Pe op le 


TTRHERE followed a which seem 

strangely modern. On that night the kin 
could not sleep, and after turning over, count 
ing sheep, and trying to get his whirlin 


scene 


uncom 


Haman receive 
did what 
many a man has done, bragged to his wif 


ff 


n 


‘ 
t 





o 


mind out of the gear of care, he finally did 


what eve ryone has done: he decided to hay 
light made and to read a while. According] 





( 


they brought before him what corresponded 


to the Congressional Record and began t 


would | 


the 


read aloud, thinking the result 
certain; but when they reached 


Stor 


of the conspiracy discovered by Mordecai, 


sat 
} 


been do 


to their amazement the king 
citedly and asked if anything had 
for this man. Nothing. 

The king sent for Haman, and a 
vhat ought to be done to the man whom tl 
king delighteth to honor. Haman naturall 
this remark to himself, and suggest: 
a public parade. Imagine his feeli 
he was told to hurry and escort 
through the streets. 
of wormwood 


up ex 





took 
l! iit 
Mord 
he went home to hi 


quite different spirits from 


haloed his departure. She calmly tok 


to expect the worst. While he as 1 I 


state of humiliation and fear the chamb« 
lains came to bring him to the banque 
} 


After this long draught 


In the midst of this little feast (Queer 
t] l 


I:sther suddenly rose and dramatically de 
nounced him to the ki vho rushed ou 
into the garden to cool off. He returned an 
asked a question, in response to whic 

chamberlain informed him that the loft 


ov erected by Hamat i convenient 


ngl Hamat l il 


i 
\ I | 
‘ 
l re iced and w | 
The Jews had light, and gladness, and 
nd honor. 


And in every province, and in every city 
whithersoever the king’s commandment and hi 
lecree came, the Je ws had and gladne 


feast and a good day And n 


the land became Jew for the fear of the Jew 
fell upon them 
NOTE—In the next, the tenth, article of this serie 
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You Still Have One Month in Which to 
Win Any One of 30 Cash Prizes by 
Building Words from the Phrase, “Use 
Elam’s Irish Lawn When You Write.” 


UST a little patience —just a little intelligent effort in your 

sp | ill give you as good a chance as anybody else 

to win $500.00. Note the big awards in $1000.00 Prize List 
No. 1 for contestants who write their words on Elam’s Irish 
Lawn. Or you may win one of the prizes in $150.00 Prize List 
No. 2 if your words are written on any other paper you may 
choose — generous reward for little effort in any case. Impartial 
judges will give the same consideration to all lists whether 
written on Elam’s Irish Lawn or not. Anyone may compete 
except persons connected with this organization. 





We want every woman in America who appreciates good sta- 
tionery to test for herself the surpassing excellence of Elam’s 
Irish Lawn, and we are taking this unusual method of bringing 
it to her attention. Read the simple rules and then start the 
whole family working with you for a vacation fund. 


You can obtain genuine Elam’s Irish Lawn from most good sta- 
tioners, druggists and department stores, but if you fail to find 
it, send 50 cents for a full sized box containing 24 sheets of paper 
and 24 envelopes to match. Specify White, Blue, Gray, Buff, 


Pink or Lavender. 


Rules of Contest 


1. Only words found in Webster’s dic- English words will be awarded first 


tionary will be counted. Do not send prize; the next largest, second prize, etc. 
vale tiaees eat ; ELE ‘ ; “i 
foreign, Nyt henated ot compound 6, All answers should be written on one 
words Words of the same spelling can side of paper only and words numbered 
be used only once, even though they ee 3, 4. etc. Write ve r name and 
express different meanings. ddress on each sheet. 
’ ’ i | - 1, | 
2. Letters may be used in each word only 7. In the event of ties the full amount 
: fe is 
Ss Ofte! is they appear in the conte st of the prize will be paid to each tying 
phrase. For example, S may be used contestant. 
thr times, but M ly I All ] ] } j 
— —— Deeg eee 8. All lists will receive the same consider- 
3 Contest doses noon, Tuly 31st, 1922 tion whether written on Elam’s Irish 


' . F Lawn or not. 
oo ither singular or plural, but where , 
4 be: gph . ; BL ee es 7 9. The decision of the judges will be final 
plural is used, the singular cannot bs ; ; 
i? awards will be made and 


mailed to winners as soon as possib le 


checks 
counted also, and vice versa. 


The list showing the largest number of after close of contest. 


Jw 


10. So-calle d master lists sometimes offered 
for sale are barred. 
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Aristocratic Stationery at a Democratic Price 


Rich but unobtrusive good taste Made from clippings of only the 
shows from the surface of Elam’s finer fabrics and in a wide range 








. 4 | 
Irish Lawn that T OF P of shapes, col- 
S ZES 
expresses the LIST ¢ PRIZES ors and sizes of 
high regard | $!000.00Prize List | $150.00 Prize List] boxes at almost 
- S No. 1 — For words | No. 2 — For words , 
which the writer written on Elam’s | NOT written on any price you 
lrish Lawn Elam’s Irish Lawn 
entertains for care to pay- 
1 prize of $500.00 1 prize of $50.00 | Ss as 
h er (or h 1S l prize ot 200.00 l prize of 25.00 from 3JU< up . 
1 prize of 100.00 1 prize of 15.00 
C orrespondent. I prize of 50.00 1 prize of 10.00 and at ev ery 
: lala 1 prize of 25.00 1 prize of 5.00 4 ; 
A distinctive 5 prizesof 10.00| 5 prizes of 3.00| Price you get un- 
T : ” 10 prizes of 5.00 | 10 prizes of 2.00 
yp “- *S 
paper of merit. |i Prizesof 2:50 | Jo brine cf 76g] Usual values. 











Address your letters to Department L. 


ELAM PAPER CO. 


Marion, Indiana 
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You can “Live Ce lor and \ ari ty to 
your wardrobe by making knitted 
arments of Minerva Yar 
Swagger port veatel oe t 
art | : 
Pe at f 
l th 2.) \ 
‘ 
, f { 
1] a ) a 
lustve to Minerva ¥ 
have a ch . 2a) ear. 
1] 1 
most painstaking care go int 
making. 
The ‘“‘loftiness’’ of Minerva 
Yarns keeps garments. shapely 


through a long life. 


MINERVA 
YARNS 
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Its Unbleached Muslin Outlined in Blue 
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I l 
lesign is 
from the 

il laid in 

ind white 

i Italy 
Chis wonderful 
octagonal struc- 
ture was built 
about 1100, and 


it isin this same build- 
every 
Florence is 


ing that 
born in 


for 


still baptized. 


wear and 


places restoration, but 
the beauty of the pat- 
tern is so striking that 
do better 
than to adapt it. 


one cannot 


\ LOVELY , 
cotton, number 


three, the 


number, has been used 
imple outline 
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titch | 
this stitch 
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the thread 
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long 
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colors 
numbers 
three 
» bureau and bedside table cover, 


Many 
cenerations have trod- 
den over the stones, 
and they show much 


ays t 
right, and to take 
small stitches, perhaps 
an eighth of an 


\lso, if the 


muslin is 


child 


many 
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yrking 


keep 
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Is accentua 
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shade 
Should 
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e Direction of the Guild of the Needle and Bobbin Crafts 
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top of the 
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hem on all 
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makes four curtains 
length of the bureau cover 
will conform, of 


course. to the 
ize Ol your tur 
niture 
By making 
l eighth-inch 
m on the cur 
tain bureau 
( er and bt 
table ‘ 
outline 
brought th 
larter in 


yne that on 
vould not hesi 
tate to spend the 
leisurely mid 
allernoons 
making such a_ bed 
room The set 
need not, of course, be 
limited to the pieces 


most 
summer 


set. 


shown here. If one’s 
bedroom boasts a win 
dow-seat, then cush 
ions banded in the nar 
rowest design would 
be an attractive addi 
lion. 
ta use of ul 
bleached muslin 


embroidered in 


design need not be 
contined to the bed 
room. Its soft, artist 
creaminess is as effec 
Live it the 
roo as ll 
tal In I l 
e curtains eml 
ered 1n the slx-1n¢ cit 
sign, one lay fi ( 
sideboard cover and side-table cover 
banded act the en ith the 
l l 1dti The nine-inch | 
nN t { rv ae I ( 
trip e applied lengthwise 
ncheor lott ith tror twelve 
eighteen inch ol plair line! 
pending on the width of the table 
traight down the center ol the 
between them. 
[ JNBLEACHED muslin is som 
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ft by the boiling in the 
aye pot. Pre verv lightly 
if there are so many as to 
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all if you 
Unbleac he d 


interfere with the 
ery and not at 
can avoid it 

muslin curtains, table 
runners, window and 
sofa pillows all dyed to a 


seat 


rich dark green, brown, red 
or other fancied color, and 
embroidered In tpi aistil 
guished design, will never 
cease to be a source of satis 


faction to vou 


Transfer pattern No 
15045 comes for curtail 
ends, bureau scarf and table 
cover; while pattern No 
15046 includes the bed 


pread and bolster covet 
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I 
id L’ Empire de la Joie 
. (Adapted from an 
old French Fairy Tale) 
But the last knight, le 
5 
m dernier chevalier, bore in his 
* hand only a little bouquet, 
; AJ les fleurettes de la Jeunesse. 
i 5 | But there was in them so 
A . J = F . 
MT Chily much of sunshine and 
AM] yuny starshine and soft, dewy 
a fragrance that to keep 
Lo 43) «them meant youth in the ‘ am 
5 — SI heart forever. a= — 
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re lel y . 
-Lhilette “Harmonieuse, graced by the Sit of France 
OUF Voltetle QTINONTEUSE, Yan l l@ C/ALIT SATAN 
Would you, Madame, in your toilette be as Djer-Kiss is fragranced with Parfum Djer-Kiss 
‘ French as the fashion of La Belle France _ itself. 
herself? You will wish to add them—these charmi 
hen, indeed, will you welcome this coun- Dier-Kiss_ toiletries increas 
se smart Parisiennes: “Let each of to your dressing table, w ) not 
( l S COL PpOssess the same Pa exempt 
ft nc the same French fragrance.” - 7 . rs 
” : ; Face Powder and Talc Djer-Kiss 
\h! You heed this rule of French fashion! ; 1] ' ie 
, , Almost it will seem that in each box is 
What a fragranced loveliness now is yours, , :' 
- prisoned a magic French fairy who to y 
graced with a smartness Parisian. ; age ‘le 
en Amerique, will impart that verve, that 
t he 1 9 _ 
om And is it not because Djer-Kiss has con- for beauty which is French alone. Special 
to tributed its French art and parfum from the ment, these warm summer days, does the 
vid | very first step in the toilette to la fn—the dainty toilette demand the soothing and 
a finishing touch? Does not Madame now cooling of these pure French poudres. So 
et : - . . 
ble find daily use for the Soap, Talc, Toilet even today you will purchase them (with 
ind Water, Sachet, les Cremes, Rouge, Face their fragrance of Parfum Djer-Kiss itself), 
fe Powder and Extract? For each spécialité de will you not? 
EXTRACT . FACE POWDERS - TALC - TOILET WATER - VEGETALE - SACHET - SOAP - ROUGE - LIPSTICK . COLD CREAM - VANISHING CREAM 
es C The talités, Rouge, Lipstick, Compacts and Creams, temporarily blended here with pure “Dyer-Ki . 
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Traveling or at home— 


or tal 

(7 . . . try 
Kotex is almost indispensable. eo 
this su 

“So far ahead of other sanitary pads—it seems odd now to think rr 
of old-fashioned makeshifts . . . . No embarrassment buying at the 
them either —one need only say, ‘A box of Kotex’....A al 
yvreat convenience, being so very easily disposed of . . . . Cool agains 
in warm weather and comfortable at all times. They make sen 
it safe to wear the lightest summer frocks.” lower 
Druggists, drygoods and department stores everywhere sell oilclotl 
Kotex by name. Just around the corner, downtown, and in ne 
vacation centers. two-an 
Kotex is cheap enough to throw away and easy to dispose of ae 
by following simple directions in every box. Regular Size, 12 in box lf ye 
The first box usually—the second box always—results in the Hospital Size, 6 in box eth ts 
discovery of a new comfort, a new convenience, a new econ- Nise dentin nh tloue he — distepa 
OMY, a New habit. you a sample in plain wrapper, free. ture by 
' Keep Kotex always on hand—ask for it by name. Kotex cabinets are being installed in wom- ty 
en’s rest rooms everyu here — from hich prs ah 

Cellucotton Products Co., 51 Chambers St., New York pee be mre one Kotex with — to that 

166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago Factories: Neenah, Wis. ea ney ee We 

—— . Sa WS RBA I een SSS SRS SSR 4 . " 1 he 





TABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — 


INEXPENSIVE, COMFOR Kote 
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AVE you often won 


dered why you kept 
that old iron chair 
or table? Well, it was so 
that you might cover it 


irtly and inexpensive 

is summer with black oil 
cloth and use it on the 
1 For the chair above 
it the left you make a pad 
of the oilcloth to cover the 
eat, and another one to fit 
.gainst the back, and trim the 
latter with half-inch black 
looped oilcloth fringe on its 
lower edge. The pads may be made of moss 
and covered first with muslin, then with the 
oilcloth. The oilcloth for the table is cut a 
little larger than the top, tacked in place 
with brass-headed pins and finished with a 
two-and-a-half-inch cotton furniture fringe 
of some bright color that will harmonize 
with other things on the porch. 

If you have put red fringe on your table, 
paint an old chair to match and cover it 
with black oilcloth. At the upper right a 
disreputable-looking old camp chair has been 
turned into a highly creditable piece of furni- 
ture by a coat of red paint and black oilcloth 
covering. The arms were padded a trifle 
under the oilcloth and finished with a two 
and-a-half-inch looped oilcloth fringe, similar 
to that applied across the front of the seat. 
The pads are fastened to the chair with 
Llack cotton tape 

When used for pillows, oilcloth needs some 
contrasting touch to lighten it up a bit 


+} 








Perforations are ideal, and at the 
left a simple geometrical design has been cut 
for the eighteen-inch eight-sided pillow in 
the way you used to cut paper in school days. 
A piece of red oilcloth is first sewed on top of 
the muslin cushion before slipping it inside 
the perforated covering. For the fringe a 
strip of oilcloth is doubled without creasin 

and slashed at quarter-inch intervals 
folded edge, the raw ed 
fringe being sewed into the seam of the 
pillow. 

The eight-sided pillow at the left is twenty- 
two by fifteen inches and has a two-inch per 
forated boxing of the black oilcloth laid over 
bright blue oilcloth. A three-quarter-inch 
looped fringe of blue oilcloth edges the box 
ing at top and bottom. The eighteen-inch 
pillow at the right in this group was first 
covered with light green oilcloth, and then a 
strip of black six inches wide put on each 
side and stitched only at the outer edges 


center 


on the 
edges of this loop | 














ers with red-head 
hite oilcloth tassels, which 

made Yellow 
and whit pine-cone finish 
the corners of the eighteen-inch checked rub 
berized taffeta pillow at the right of the 
nursery one, while tassels of black and white 
oilcloth finish two corners of the thirty-by 
seventeen-inch diamond-shaped pillow of yel 
low and white striped awning cloth 

Inch-wicke strips of vellow and white oil 
Int} ‘ 


; 


ere braided to make the tourte 


are easily 


oilcloth tassels 


eighteen-inch pillow at lower center Phe 
two-inch plain boxing is finished on each edge 
with a half-inch looped fringe. 


The same method is used for sewing oil 


cloth as for other fabrics. Some colors, how 
ever, are more easily handled than other 
. for example, red and black. In cutting 


the perforations the oilcloth may be doubled 
like any other material. It will, perhaps, 
show light crease, but it will not breal 
It is better to use the doubled or looped 
fringe nd it is generally sewed into the 
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WHY, she complains, should this 
happen to her? She believes she 
has been careful of health. She has 
tried all kinds of things to keep the 
fading roses in her cheeks—to re 
store the winning smile, the buoy- 
ant spirit, the vigor, the steady 
nerves once hers. But, like thou- 
sands of other women, she has un- 
mistreated those all 
important foundations of health— 
her FEI T. Blindly obedient to 
whims of fashion—she 
has permitted stiff, unnaturally 
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shaped shoes to squeeze delicate E 
bones and deaden muscles until : 
they are almost useless. And now, |§ 
her entire be dv 1s in revolt. | 
=|) 

But it is not too late! She—or | 
YOU —can still retrieve the pri 15] 
less feminit birtl ghts of be autyv, = 
hap} which i 







w ft and high heels ar SO 
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WALKING SHOES 


Built on Nature’s owr mparable 
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HEI If you value your looks, your health or 15 
1] your YOUTH—write us at once for i 


our Style and Medical Booklets on 
THEY’RE FREE! 


wrTTY? 


Feet. 


GroundGripper Shoe Company, Inc. 
140 Brookline St., East Lynn, Ma 
Exclusive Stores in Principal ¢ 

2000 Agents Everywhert 
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“Everything for 
Art Needlework’ 
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>" For fifty-five years we have been making Art Needle- 


work products of the highest possible quality. 


Send for this Novel | 
Needlework 
Sampler-Package 


These include the beautiful Bear Brand Yarns, as well as IT SONTAINS comple, fat 


Glossilla—“ Brighter than Silk” for all colored embroidery, Gage SiSuie* Rope and 
Bucilla Cottons (a perfect thread for every purpose) and the — Sanne Rene eer ie 
remarkable Bucilla Embroidery Package Outfits. Today these 

are the first choice of discriminating needleworkers. 


varieties of beautiful Bear Brand Yarn. With these 
you can actually make a spray of the popular 

Bear Brand Blue Books, Vol. 38 (includes Navajo sweater shown above) and Vol. 40, give 
full instructions for making the very latest smart sweaters and other sport garments. Get these 


crocheted yarn flowers for use on your hat, scarf, 
Books at your dealer’s, 15c each (postpaid 17c). 








QVERY FHING RAAT NEEDLEWO 





etc., and you can also initial several decorative 
pieces and embroider beautiful drawn-work hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. Full instructions are included. | 
The supplies in this package are worth 25c. 
To acquaint you with these popular materials, 
we will send it for only 10c. 

BEAUTIFUL INSTRUCTION BOOK— FREE * a 
THIS CHARMING booklet, illustrated in full a 
colors, gives complete directions for making a Ver 
fashionable sweater, one of the new modish Art 
scarfs, and golf stocking cuffs of novel de- 


Bernhard Ulmann Company, Inc. 
“Everything for Art Needlework” scarfs, and olf stocking cuffs of novel de 


307 Canal Street New York valuable information and suggestions, on 
N receipt of your name and address. 
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Raffia in-Artistic Wi. 
Ay]la th rtistic J ays 
(Continued from Page 29) 
1eeting. An interesting development of this three stitches forms the widest part of the 
titch results by arranging the blocks alter- diamond. In the fourth row the figure is re 
itely, every alternate block being one row duced to two stitches The fifth row com 
igher and of contrasting color. pletes the figure by reducing the number to 
The knot stitch, or lace stitch as it i one stitch. In order that the spaces may 
ymetimes called, is made by making a wind not be too wide to keep the basket firm, a 
ys cross the lazy squaw stitch, passing the new design of one or more stitches is started 
eedle from front to back. As it is a mort halfway between the two figures This de | 
pen stitch than the lazy squaw, it is not so elopment f geometrical designs makes an 
, . : : + . . | 
‘ eful for a workbasket, but can be used interesting bottom a1 sides for baskets, | ; 
ery effectively as a finish to a basket eaving the color design for the edge or border For baby . 
r handles. \s a basket with a gradual curving of th 4 
rhe first step in making a basket t ides is more graceful, it is well to begin th comfort — — 1] iC tearate erc 
hread a needle with raffia, tying a / knot curve when the bottom is quit if a 
bout four inches from the stem end medium-size basket is planned This is Tine Seeacnta Merck Unaffected by moisture, this soothing, cooling 
rough this knot The 1} aprede Milk Sugar Merck toilet powder is necessary in the nursery. Q The 
t ird the tell iT Barle lour Merck . . . . va : 
ik a shat \A a : ar Pome protection it gives against irritation from damp 
I oric cic erc . > . ‘ ‘ 
required t Before is cut on a slant a Sodium Bicarbonate Merck ness makes its use distinct from that of ordinary 





small reed is added which has previously 
een cut on the slant and well moistened to 
rrevent breaking. Place it over the coil, that 
s, the piece of raffia in which the knot was 
ied, the long end of reed extending to left 
Sew with long end of raffia already in needle 


see illustration below. Proceed as before The-Adadition of Handles f a oe ee 
intil the hole is filled. ‘ rv i pe f = 
After this, continue with the lazy squaw NM ANY baskets are improved by the ad- ¥ t ~= ee } 
titch, which is done by holding the coil in 1 dition of handles. One day I got the — | + “sy 
the left hand and winding the raf idea that handles might be made by conti The 4 | 
e left hand and winding the raffia once and _ idea that handles might be made by continu- <u s : Z x ; a. 
half around the reed, completing the stitch ing the reed, moistening it to, prevent its Be ee ' | 
y passing the needle through the center breaking, and I found that this method might oe ee i = - e -= Ss 


rom the back. After the hole is closed the 
eedle is passed through the small hole be 

veen the stitches. Keep the raffia untwisted 
nd of the same width. This will require 
ynstant attention. 


Making the Design 


on the sides or over the top 











vious row by a few lazy 
squaw stitches and then by binding the 
raflia over and over, as in the block stitch. 
After the strand of raffia is fastened under 
the last few stitches, it may be cut off short. 


S¢ wed to the pre 


be applied kind of handle, whether 
The reed wound 
ith raffia may be curved in any direction 
and made fast to the edge of the basket by 
the knot stitch 

Desirable colors can now be obtained both 
from vegetable or chemical products. While 
it is interesting to experiment with the dye- 


to any 




















Liquid Petrolatum Merck 


toilet powders. @QAll Merck Baby Products 

are prepared for baby’s comfort and health. 
At your druggist’s 

MERCK & CO., 45 Park Place, 


Ask your doctor 


New York 





























Wa a new thread of raffia is required, pot, the amateur will save time and have 
’ / place it along the reed and hold it in — better results by using those which time has 
lace by taking a few stitches with the old proved to be permanent in color 
trand, then bring it up from the r sick he landscape basket at upper left of | 
nd use it in the same way as the preceding page 29 is seven inches high and thirtec 
: trand. The old thread is carried along with inches in diameter with straight sides, tl 
oy he reed until it is firmly fastened in Phe form being best a lapted to a lands ape bas 
x eed is joined by splicing to the first on ket, the top making a slight inward curve 
Y \fter becoming familiar with this he stitch used for the sides is the lazy 
4 1 rows, the stitches may be made in group law while the bottom is developed by 7 > sdame Py " rs 
: [he simplest and most natural group t means of lazy squaw and inding into I he Original For Boys 
ake is a small diamond, which is started a eometrical figures in different shades Knit Waist and Girls 
vy placing one stitch at intervals half an of green 
nch apart, winding the space between The scene depicts a farmhouse shaded by 
7 moothly with raffia. The row which foll a large elm tree, beyond which is the irregu 
as a stitch each side of that in the previous — lar path bordered with flower beds on either 
OW rhe third row con side \ row of tall 
| ains three stitches, onc hollyhocks leads to a 
» the right of the first ‘ a rose-covered trellis, 
titch of the previou SS on “a through which the path 
w, one between the tw bs 4 branches off and is lost 
: titches and the third to oe among the shrubbery 
2 ie left of the econd 
J titch This group of SS ( 
Z _ 











The illustrations above show a basket in its earliest stages 





the threaded needle and the 


SEND FOR NAZARETH DOLL CUT-OUTS 


, , , ‘ . © with two costume chang each one for 2 ota . vou 

knot of raffia at the top; the tiny button to which the reed has just been attached at the ’ ie 

extreme left; and, first from left to right and then from right to left, the gradual evolu NAZARETH WAIST CO., 366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
l } ; } / Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 

tion of the bottom of the basket, depicting the iaw stitch and { vinding stit : 
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mm One 
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| nae several years Miss Helen Barnes of Canada has easily earned 
extra money as the local subscription representative of The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. \na single month her profits have amounted to $200.00. 
If you want to earn extra money, let us make you an offer. No 
experience is required, no investment 1s necessary, profits begin at 
once. Your inquiry involves no obligation of any sort. Ask us today. 


If YOU Want to Earn Extra Money— 


-------------CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON------------4 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Gentlemen: 


You may tell me about your offer if you wish. Understand, however, that I assume no 


obligation in inquiring 
Name Street 


State 


‘i ae you are not able to take advantage of this offer, won't you call it to the 


attention of someone who will be interested to learn about it? Thank you 
































Engraved Invitations or Announce- 


EDDIN 


“Home-Making, as a Profession” 


ments, et If you want quality and 
service at moderate prices write forsamplesand correct forr . 100-pr illus handbook—F REE Home-Study Domestic Scienc 
100 engraved Visiting Cards$2.50. Birth Announcements 50c our f g for we iL paid positions and home efficiency 


per doz, ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. ay School of Home Seenemies, 815 E. 58th St., Chicago, Il. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet 
ing Cards and Folders Beautiful designs— Fascinating 
work — Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line 
is in stock. Our illus. catalog “* Pleasant Pages"’ gives all 
information. It's free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of 
cards and folders, when colored will retail for $4.50 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 624 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Learn in spare time at home 
Earn $30-$35 aweek 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothez rand Re ligious Workers by 








our |} g Ho me-Study Method 
Leading ¢ ig ystem Endorsed 4 
by phssiclaas.  Metabliohed 53 pene AME-OJ[j Bargain 
Earn while learning STATIONERY Box at 
If y 8 and un 5 years of 
I ni FREE deta ully is $ 
Bex ome Inde pendent S ; IPMEN ; — $ u it “ 





Chicago School of Nurs ‘ 1d Blvd., Chic ¢ extra 
ns cetserenttnalh tress dates dbecrcnanssseicbetion Petes NAME-ON STATIONERY CO., 1740 E.12 St. Dept. 4, Cleveland, 0 


The Business for You! 7 


poewag. 











get enoug! Come 








lsell Crispettes. Delicious conf ior verybody 
1 | 

} 

| 

| 


I Furnish Everything 
_Profits Enormous 





Evenin Summer 
Babies thrive on 


NESTLE'S 


88 © Se VOTO) b 





Uniimited! "Need novtaperience. ‘Title capital star It is Powdered Milk 


Already Modified 
Bele Mer: bebe lolar telco u 
Send for Sample and for 
72 Page Mother Book-FREE 


NestleS Food Company 
47 Nestle Bid'g. New York NY. 


. . 
PEP eee eee eee eee eteeteeees 
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Raffia in- Artistic Ways 


(Continued from Page 121) 


On the side opposite the rose trellis is a mass 
of purple iris, while just beyond is a bed of 


white roses which follows the downward 
sweep of the path, where at the turning 
point the California poppies show their 
yellow and orange blossoms. The back 


ground suggests trees and shrubs outlined 
igainst the sky, with light sunset clouds 
leading gradually to the deep blue of the sky. 
The amateur, however, will do well not to 
attempt this basket until he has 
quite proficient in the art of b 


The > Plaque j in Blue T Nes 


gk small centerpiece whi forms th 
bes nnil the pla ( n vhich blue 


become 
isketry. 


and rose are Cor spicuou at the ower rignt 


: page 29, t 


suggests the colors which are to 
be developed in the border. Around this 
center for the space of two inches, grasses of 
various texture are sewed. 

Around this grass mat and for the remain- 
der of the plaque the work is continued in 
raffia over a number six reed, which is best 
adapted to this size, and, being rather stiff 
and unwieldy, the knot stitch is used to hold 
it firmly in place. The stitches are taken at 
regular intervals, and in each succeeding row 
are placed at the left of those in the previous 
row. This row of stitches will form, as the 
size increases, a spiral line; or the stitches 
may be placed in groups to form designs. The 
upward curve of ng edge is made more easily 
/ the stitches a e pli iced more close ly to- 
cether. The cide ‘space of blue is broken by 
svendine groups of olive green, which are 
separated by old-rose and neutral tints which 
lead to orange. The curve is completed 
with a darker shade of blue, which brings all 
the tones into complete harmony. 

The large open flower basket at the upper 
right of page 29 has its foundation made like 
the blue plaque just described. Reed num 
ber three is used, however, for the upper part 
and continued for twenty-four rows. The 
same directions are followed for the handle 
as for the pansy-wreath basket beside it. 
Be sure to have the curve begin with the 
first row of Since floral designs in 
raffia are always artis tic ally vague, no dire 
tions are needed for the flowers in this basket 
or in the others. 

The ring-handled basket below 
scape basket on page 29 has a violet design 
and is made entirely of raffia It curves 
upward from the third or fourth row. A num- 
ber three reed is used and the spiral-line de- 
sign starts in self-colored raflia at the begin- 
ning. The design on the side is started by 
pla ing a stitch at each end of the block 
Then make a stitch at the left of stitch in 
previous row. Make three li 


reeds. 


the land- 
| 


more Tows like 

last row, widening the spiral line just before 

the close by making a stitch each side of the 

one at the end of the line. The vi let chain 
in seven groups, connected by foliage 

For the bottom of the sm all fe inet t to the 
right of the violet basket begin with two 
rows of lazy squaw stitches around the but 
ton, and follow with the spiral line design 
until the desired size has been reached. Now 
begin the side with the winding stitch, start- 
ing the stem for the chrysanthemum on the 
sixth row with dark green for a space of 
about an inch between the brown stitches. 
Continue the spiral line in each row until 
after passing the stem in the previous row. 
At the end of the green space take a stitch 
of the green to continue the stem another 
inch. Continue this line of stem for five 
rows; then pink is introduced, with a short 
space of green eac h side. Above the flower 
is an entire row of tan, beyond which is in 
troduced the double block stitch in dark 
brown; complete the basket. Floral designs 
are difficult to describe in detail, and one 
may vary from the design without spoiling 
the basket. 

Like all baskets here, the center for the 
basket dire tly below and to the right of the 
violet basket has two rows of lazy squaw 
stitches around the button, made over a fine 
reed. (Split reed number three.) Winding 
stitch follows, on which are made six small 
diamond figures, beyond which are six other 
detached designs. From this point round 
reed number three is used, forming diamond 
figures, leading to the double block stitch of 


purple and green. The background of the 
entire basket is developed in simple lines 
after a row of lazy squaw stitch around thi 
block stitch. After a space of two inches th« 
rose wreath design is begun. 

In the red-and-tan sandwich tray on p 
29 is an excellent model for beginners, shoy 
ing from the center a steady progression « 
figures woven in natural raffia. As the siz 
increases new stitches are introduced \| 
basket making hav: 
been used in this design, each step falling ir 
its natural place. The bottom is finish« 
by the double block stitch followed by a roy 
of lazy squaw stitches. To make a wide 
stitch, 


rt 
OVE ne 


the various phases of 


two round reeds are 
other, the d iv 

veo pying eve row I waced il 
seven groups at regular interv: Phe 
basket is comple ted with an open bay" kno 
stitch in gray, and finished with small doubk 
handles. 

The design for the flower tray is not unlike 
that for the flower basket at the upper right 
but owing to its broad, low shape it has an 
entirely different appearance. The center 
suggests a tiny flower bed surrounded by a 
grass plot four and a half inches in diameter 
Around this are eight rows of dark gray with 
the wreath of buds and blossoms of several 
colors growing out of it. The gradual curv: 
is made at the beginning of the wreath and 
is carried beyond, through the four rows of 
light blue and the two of a darker shack 
which finish the basket. 

The method of beginning the oblong pan 
basket differs from the ordinary coiled bas 
ket, as the bottom has a tendency to twist 
instead of lying flat. After many experi 
ments the following directions seem to hav« 
the advantage over all others: Number thre ‘ 
round reed was used in the basket illustrate: 
being previously well moistened for a fe 
inches to render it pliable, and then double 
Beginning at the right-hand end, sew overar 
under the entire length, connecting the t 
reeds by crossing the thread between stitch 
in a figure 8 stitch. Each time the end 
reached the reed should be dampened am 
wound with raffia until it is wide enough for 
two or three stitches. The knot stitch is us¢ 
throughout, widening sufficiently at the en 
to keep it flat. Most of the shaping of thi 
bottom is done in this manner. 

Sixteen rows complete the bottom, t] 
four outside being curved upward and tw: 
of them broken by irregular groups of greet 
stitches in two shades to represent the foliage 
The pansies are placed irregularly around th 
sides, varied with buds and blossoms wit 
foliage between. The background for tl 
upper petals is light gray and is continued fi 
the remaining rows. The basket is finish 
by a handle which complete 
he edge being joined bv knot stitch over t] 


top of the basket 


the two reeds 


The Small F1 


NHIS is the one on page 29 with blue over 
head handles. It is about five inches 
diameter, with a raffia center surrounded | 
grass. The bottom is finished in dark blu 
which is continued up the sides for four row 
with an abrupt curve. The foliage of th 
wreath of conventional flowers is starte: 
after the last row of blue. Two rows o 
robin’s-egg blue complete the basket, the tw: 
ends of the last row uniting to form the hig! 
handle. 

Exactly the same general directions ar 
followed for the small covered basket as fo 
the flower basket directly above it. The li 
is a perfectly flat plaque, which fits into tl 
top by means of a band made underneath t! 
cover the proper distance from the edge an 
woven half an inch deep. 

The raffia center for the brown bowl i 
made after the same general plan as that ii 
the blue plaque. The raffia center gives plac 
to ten rows of grass arranged as described i: 
the previous basket. Then follow fiftee: 
rows of russet color, the raffia being woun 
over reed number six in a pattern of spira 
lines and small figures. The last two row 
are broken by designs in light green, betwee 
which, as the rows increase, are splashes « 
dark brown. The colors into which these lea 
can be seen in the illustration. 
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or an invitin g dinin g- borch 


~ a Blabon floor! 
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Look for this label on the face 
of all Blabon Art Linoleums 


have the expense of refinishing. Their pattern 
and colors go through to the burlap back, and 
last as long as the linoleum. Blabon floors ar 
quiet and comfortable. Economical, because they 
are so durable. 

Any Blabon dealer can send or recommen 
an experienced man to lay them, which insure 
the best results. 

For genuine linoleum look for the nam 
Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 

Blabon Rugs are genuine linoleum. They combi 


the advantages of linoleum with the beauty of costly fabri 
rugs. Sanitary. Mothproof. Durable. 


Established 71 years The George W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 
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che Goer of 0 ee ee For any room, upstairs or down, you will be 
No. 396) is cemented over delighted with the way Blabon Art Linoleums 
ai tidy rior gaa fit into the decorative scheme. 

Their beautiful patterns with subdued color- 
ings have determined the choice of Blabon floors 
for many attractive homes. 

As asummer floor Blabon Linoleums give a 
cool, refreshing appearance to the house. In 
winter fabric rugs may be thrown over them. 

Blabon floors are sanitary. A light regular 
going over with a damp cloth is all the care they 
need. Waxing and polishing now and then 
keeps them in splendid condition. You never 
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ie! 
it it struck Brett that some of these fashion- 
appareled ones at the Chateau d’Avignon, 
lolling around the desk with graceful ease, 
as much interested in each other’s mail as in their own. 
some of them don't seem to be on very good terms with 
manager either,”’ 


not altogether unknown to you 


len look when I make suggestions. 


\h, m’sieur,’ 


immer hotels in America the arrival of the 


is generally a matter of frank excitement, 


ybody wanting to know, ‘Is there anything 


>” 


“There! That’s over 
Let’s see where 


1e wuU_HNt. 
he thought 
ind here comes a porter with my bags. 


re going to put me.”’ 


followed the porter into the elevator, again with the 
y that he was being more closely scrutinized by some 

guests than the occasion demanded, and a minut 
end of the 


he was being ushered into a room near on¢ 


lor on the second floor 








manager was miraculously there ahead of hi i 
h to assure himself that everything was ready for his 
can guest 
as soon as the porter had gone the manage eased 
ting and turned to Brett instead ah fs ive oul 

sieur?’’ he asked, speak n Englisl The one 
eceived from M. Deschamps? 

sounds like a union job,” said Brett But, ves; | 

ss 
é ( ‘ 


E WAS a pompous little man of about fifty, very short, 
very plump, and with a spiked mustache that surpassed 


one of those men who like to be taken seriously and 


e in secret because they are not taller. Whatever he did, 
id it with the air of a man of destiny, even if it were only 
ping his fingers at a waiter or walking across the room 


1k through a window. 


was with such an air that he now studied Brett's card 
| finally returned it to him with a bow. ‘ Merci, m'sieur, 
iid, and speaking again in English he added: 


“Myself, 

Francois- Marie Gingras. But perhaps 

my name?” 

is time it was Brett's turn to bow, still managing to 

rve his gravity of demeanor. 

or twenty-five vears I live in the States United, 
in some of the great establishments 
door for 
nice table by 

Is the y speak to me. 

ecommend to-night ?’ 
you ? They 


ime is Gingras 


he id) 
Gentlemen wait 
‘Good evening, Francois; can you find 
the window?’ As friends, m’sieur, as 
‘Good evening, Francois; what do 
As a gentleman speaks to an 
do not look at me with a 
Chev do not laugh 
as though | have a stoppage in my 
! Who was the first man in Europe 


me 


understand: 


behind my back 


tuals me C lel 
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oA Ticket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Name of a name! Not one of us 


“Hiding himself? not 
even I—has seen him 
‘But doesn't he eat?” 
“In his own room, m’sieur, attended by his own servants.’ 
‘*But didn’t you see him when he arrived?” 
‘Not ¢ then. He reserved his rooms by 
" 


came unexpectedly by night 


ven letter and 


As though by a trick of magic, 


then he took to his bed and—well, there you are, m’sieur 
What are you going to do in a case like that ? 

“i ive you any ice i who he is?’ 

‘*M’'sieur,’’ said the admirable Gingras, suddenly growing 
so mysterious that he couldn't have been far trom suftocat 
ing, “it is not for me to say. But when a man arrives in a 
strange hotel in a neutral country, coming by night and 
accompanied by a staff such as might surround a reigning 
monarch OI one, let IS 5a who has late been deposed 


and when he keeps himself concealed day after day and 
receives visitors of 


story that the flower of the Europ 


{ 
such distinguished rank and dangerous 


secret service is here 


But, d Brett 

ing sharper in the last few. minutes, ‘do you1 
all those guests I saw downstairs are here for no other purpose 
than to keep their eye on this invisible guest of yours?”’ 

‘** Non, non, m'sieur, not all. The Chateau d’Avignon has 
a distinguished clientele from among the best families of 
Europe, and some have already arrived. In addition occa- 
sional tourists are dropping in. But this is where I am at a 
I only took over the place in the spring, and so I cannot 
recognize the old guests from the new.” 

From downstairs came the boom of a two-toned gong. 


lOOK , Wnost terest | qd been g 


1@an tosay t 


loss: 


“FPSHE warning bell,’’ exclaimed Francois- Marie, looking 
at his watch importantly, as he did everything else. 
It is time to dress for dinner. I must leave you now. But 
remember, m'sieur, the words I have said: Your door is next 
to the door of M. Grandon. For the present I say no more.” 
He let himself out with one of his most impressive flour- 
ishes; and, after staring out of the window for a few minutes, 
his lips puckered to a silent whistle, Brett slowly began to 
dinner. He was standing in front of the dresser, 
trying to put a presentable bowknot in his tie while pursuing 
these reflections, when suddenly over the reflection of his 
shoulder his eye caught the movement of an envelope being 
pushed under the door from the hall outside. 


dress for 


M. Gingras gave him the glance of understand- 
ing, a quick look crowned by an almost impercep- 
tible twitch of the eyebrows, and then turned 
toward the dining room as though debating with 
himself where Brett should be seated. 


““Not yet, m’sieur. He arrived but yesterday. 
I will put you both at the same table if you wish.”’ 
Finding his answer in the other’s nod, he led Brett through 
the half-filled dining room to a table which had been set in 
a bay window, facing the west. It was, Brett told himself as 
M. Gingras pulled out his chair for him, evidently the table 
of tables, and would have comfortably held four. Through 
the window, across the valley, was a panorama of snow 
covered peaks and majestic distances that was like a view 
from another world, and Brett promised himself with satis 
faction that it wouldn't be dark for another half hour 
\ waiter called his attention to the immediate bus 


ness on hand, and his dinner he looked around 
ind I 


quite 
more 
ifter ordering 


the dining room saw that, like everything else which he 


had so far seen at the Chateau d Avignon, it had an atmo 
phere of lux I! ~~) ‘ Vil | he i\ la cs b I unmistakabl 
for all that 

The orchestra, ipparently Hungar I nd in gVpsy COs 
tume, was nearly hidden behind a bank of ferns. The lights 
were subdued; the chandeliers were of crystal; the carpet 
like a cushion beneath the feet The hangings and decora 
tions were dently the work of an artist who had | 
i the room, a giowing pil I V IT! thie | 
idding its crackling neer! ¢ t es 


“AND just to think,” thought Brett with a growing sense 

of content, “if I hadn’t called on Colonel de Leygues | 
wouldn't even know that there was such a place as this in the 
whole wide world.” 

He interrupted himself, catching sight of the admirable 
Gingras, who was evidently advancing to his table with a 
guest intow. ‘‘He’scoming,’’ breathed Brett to himself, and 
though he tried to look unconcerned, he probably felt as the 
spider feels when seeing the fly draw near. 

‘This is the best table, Sir Melton,”’ he heard the manager 
saying in his important voice; and then he heard himself 
addressed: ‘‘ Doctor Allison, I trust you do not mind if I put 


another guest at this table—Sir Melton Medway, a very 
distinguished guest, whom I try my best to please.” 
It was, Brett thought, a rather clever way of introducing 


them. ‘‘Francois-Marie isn’t such a fool as they think he 
is,’’ he told himself. ‘‘But what of Sir Melton Medway ?”’ 
He was a tall, friendly looking, not unhandsome man, who 
might have been anywhere between thirty-five and forty- 
five; and until he spoke, Brett might well have mistaken 
him for a resident of the Back Bay or Michigan Avenue 
‘Puffy little chap, that waiter, Medway 


said with 























is, ‘it is plain to see that you com 
the States United. You not like 
of those—those vegetables downstairs, and who, as a 


are 


er of fact, should be my collaborateurs, even if I did not 
id the Ecole de Polytechnique, even if I weren't brought 


the Quartier St. Germain. But, allons! | will think of 
more, Hereafter it is you yourself who shall col- 
ite with me. It is you yourself, m’sieur, who shall help 
» make these lean aristocrats look sick in the head.”’ 

ere was, beneath the hyperbole of his manner, a current 
nestness that was unmistakable, and in it Brett began 


ho 


tcha glimpse of deeper things below the surface. 


nd now, m’sieur, I am going to tell you something,” 
\M.. Gingras impressively. ‘This room which | am giv- 
/U Now is next to the west wing, and in that wing is wher« 
ysterious visitor, M. Grandon, is hiding himselt 

liding himself, is he?’’ asked Brett 


With a quick turn Brett opened his door, but there was no 
one there; and yet, although he told himself later that he 
must have been mistaken, just for a fraction of a moment he 
thought he caught a movement of the door of M. Grandon’s 
apartment, as though someone had been closing it with a 
hand so gentle that it might have been feminine, someone, 


let us say, who didn't wish to be either seen or heard. 


Iv 


HE dining room had not been opened long when Brett 
went downstairs. Near the doorway he caught sight of 


Francois-Marie, more important than ever and already 
snapping his fingers at the waiters. 
“Who's Sir Melton Medway isked Brett, first making 


sure that no one could overhear him Is he down yet? 





1 napkin like a gondolier with a roll inside for passen Halloo,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘ what's this so soon ? careless nod toward the retreating figure of Francois- Mari 
me! Who was once refer to in an American paper as The envelope contained a card, bearing M. Deschamps’ ‘ You know, I| have always aspired to this table, but hav 
dmirable Gingras’ for performing the incredible teat of watermark, and on this card was written the name, “Sir never achieved it till now.” 
g a banquet for two thousand four hundred Nobles of | Melton Medway.” ‘You've been here before, the: isked Brett. 
Misty Shrine, with only one hundred ‘‘Every seasonsincethe war; but they see 
rs, and each and every command con to have a different crowd this time. Amet 
| by a snap of the fingers, so’’—Snap! ican ?”’ 
'_**and not once—I swear it to you, ‘*New York 
ir'—not once by a word of the speec h.”’ si ee ee Thought so The accent, vou know | 
Why, that was wonderful,”’ said Brett, get over there quite often. 
was enjoying himself more with every He began to study the menu which the 
h he drew. t “A >t waiter had handed him, and a faint memory 
Che admirable Gingras,’ the very word; eC Tt € S stirred in Brett's mind. Melton Medway, 
day, if you like, I will show it to you, without the “Sir’’—hadn't he seen that 
lipping. " And I say to myself: ‘When ' name before, or read it perhaps in the papers: 
sufficiently rich with the cash, I shall go By LronARD HALL “You like New York?” he asked. 
home and show them how torun a fine | “Immensely,”’ said the other. ‘Queer if 
lishment’; for it is always the far-off ; : ' I didn't, the way it's treated me. The 
that has the most grass, it is always the | IXNOW a street that gor n By night it lur with tinsel fire Fairy W 1 was only good for five months 
t future which promise the most hap prid \nd flaunt tawdr ell I in Lond t n for ove ‘ in Ne 
| that is life, if 1 please, msi Bejeweled lil juc i Yor! 
i have to 1d | tone-c ] } t t } 
W hi \ 6 ea S it 
1) ( f ( W i \ « } ic ot eN te | ) 
ed Brett eeing that the o trut up and down 1d But ther t | Mie 
l witha gh of disillusion 1d | know | re ea ng g ( 
least it is not as I hoped. The thing \ ral street. a « 1 a Where nin co | been knighted the ye elore \l | 
e done since I lease this place, the pains Where never , een dew | | k the | \\ | 
e taken—miusic in the dining roon Where eves are kind. and flowe: ee W gy OVE! | eel ost fvo 
ng in the evening, even myself to super | know craven str that STOW | plays you ve mat € tugh, a a \ 
tne waiters sap: _snap even | creeps Perpetually new | made me smile, and you've made | i low 
lf to fold the napkin like a gondolier D th site at an ee y litt ' my nose; but I never thought I'd have the 
onl inaliinaes aneetenks Ged al own through the city s haze \ lovely, tidy little lane lurk ta be dinine with you in Switseriand 
here there are times at least when | That closes burning eyes and sefriended by the sun and rain with a view like this to keep us company 
them looking down on me, raising the sleeps \ friendly street, a fair street ‘“My dear boy,” protested the other, his 
row and lifting the nose as if the cab Mhroughout the peering days he street that leads to you! eyes lighting with pleasure, ‘the luck’s mine 
smell,”’ And speaking of views,’’ he added, partly 
Not very encouraging,” said Brett, ‘after } perhaps to change the subject, ‘“‘what do 
ou’ve done for them.” you think of this one?”’ 
’ exclaimed the admirable \ golden-haired girl in a magnificent cos- 


tume was standing in the doorway, pausing 
lor those lew seconds vhich every won 
understan Then, having secured t ittention of 


1udience, she advanced with dainty) ra pparent ob 


~ ©, Ap} ' 
livious alike of those around her and of the dark, unsmiling 
man who was following in her footsteps. Her dress reminded 
Brett of a Watteau picture of the Little Shepherdess which 


he had seen in Paris, a sky-blue corsage loosely laced in the 
front over a slip of white; but on the girl who had just en 
tered the dining room of the hateau d’ Avignon the corsage 
was velvet, tl , and around her neck was a 


he slip was silk 
| 


string of pearls such as are seldom seen on shepherd maidens 
) 


| 
Medway. ‘‘¢ 


“Splendid entrance, sak ouldn’t have 
staged it better myself And looking around the room h 
idded ‘By Jove, we've got son handsome toilettes here 

’ 
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OU can't really expect a 
V thita to learn the value of 
time until he has become accus- 
tomed to its measure. Ingersoll 
Watches have proved them- 
selves efficient aids to many 
thousands of mothers in teach- 
ing children the important les- 
son of punctuality. 

Ingersoll Watches are sturdy 
and dependable. They are real 
watches, and look the part. 

Tens of millions of them have 
been sold throughout the world. 
Their service record would be 
an ample assurance of value, 

} even if they were not covered 
by a liberal guarantee. 

Your dealer has the various 
models from which to choose the 
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that will best suit your child's 
needs. 
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oA 1icket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 


Early in the season too. Can’t be 
you know, or they wouldn’t 
be dressed that way. Wonder where they’ve 
come from all at once.” 

\s Medway ate and drank a genial glow 
eemed to spread over him, a_ benevolent 
approval such as you might have expected 
upon a stage manager who watches a 
final rehearsal and has no fault to find. He 
grew expansive, discursive, evidently feeling 


to-night! 
regular tourists, 


to see 


Brett’ s admiration and drawing warmth and 
sunshine from it. 

‘Hard to imagine you being a doctor,” 
he said once, after Brett had chanced to 


mention the research work which had brought 
him to Europe 

Why? asked the other. ‘Because | 
don’t wear whiskers, or go around looking 
like a cross between a patent-medicine spe 
cialist and an undertaker?” 


COVERED dish of ris de veau brought 

that to an end, cooked to perfection and 
with a delicate scent that made the mouth 
water and the heart grow tender. While the 
waiter served it, Brett glanced contentedly 
around the room and caught a smile from 
Little Bo- Peep. 

‘That couldn’t have 
thought. 

But it was; and a few minutes later he 
caught another, accompanied by a frowning 
glance from the dark, pompadoured man 
who sat at the little shepherdess’ table. 

‘Probably thinks she knows me,”’ he told 
himself; and turning to Medway to keep 
himself from looking again he said: “It 
must be wonderful to write a play, and see 
it come to life upon the stage.”’ 

‘““My dear boy!” exclaimed Medway. He 
paused for a moment, as though undecided 
whether to continue. ‘I’m going to tell you 
something,’ he suddenly went on. ‘“‘Ordi- 
narily I keep these thoughts to myself; we 


been for me,” he 


are not an emotional race, you know. But 
you and I—we meet to-night, and in a few 
days we part, probably never to see each 
other again. So I’m going to talk to you. 


You speak of a play coming to life on the 
stage, and you think it’s wonderful. Now 
let me ask you a question. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that my calling, such as it is, 
is about the nearest thing imaginable to.the 
business of the immortal gods?”’ 

With a gesture that had a touch of gran- 
deur in it he called attention to the scene 
around them. ‘‘Who has gathered these 
people together?” he asked. ‘The play 
wrights of Olympus, working perhaps for their 
own amusement, but certainly for their own 


ends. The mortal playwright, too, assembles 
such a scene. 

‘He, too, creates. He produces characters 
who are his puppets, sets them in motior 
stops them when he chooses, entangles them 
in the trap of life 
love, sets them ec 


again, juggles ther 
tround to suit hi 
whim, and at the last 
chooses, can 
‘their quietus make 
with a bare bodkin’ 
or otherwise. Have 
you ever thought of 
that?” 
‘Dimly,’ said Brett. 
‘‘Sometimes in the 
labor: itory, cin my own 
work — _— 


if he 


Ys 5. You, too, 
lives in. mo 
n, ‘ani led Medw ay 

thous tt ully; “‘but 

primitive life, life with 

out color or recogniz 

able drama. And what 

I have said about my 

own work has a flaw ~~. 

in it. My creatures 3 

are puppets and know ~ S 

they are, and the same : 

play always has the iS 

same ending. But do 

you know what I’ve | 

often thought I’d like e 

to do? I’d like to ‘ —— 

take a number of real 





725) 


living characters, even as you and I, and 
stage them without their knowledge, the 
same as the playwrights of Olympus are con- 
tinually staging us. And then I’d like to 
stand back and watch them, as we are prob- 
ably being watched—the same as you watch 
the primitive forms of life in your research 
work.” 

““Ves-s,”’ said Brett slowly. 
can follow the way you feel. 
think it might be—well, 
ous?” 

‘Dangerous? How?” 

“You might start something and not be 
able to stop it. You remember what hap 
pened to Frankenstein. And even I—I have 
to be careful of some of my test tubes.” 

‘My dear you don’t see my 
point. I have no intention whatever of 
creating a monster, or launching a tragedy, 
or anything of that sort. I would simply 
like to take a few human beings, put them 
in a dramatic situation, stand well back in 
the wings, you know, and watch them dance. 
That’s all.” 

‘*But how would you start?” 

‘Oh, in various ways. A play often starts 
with one character, you know, and possibly - 
somewhere in this room, for instance — 

He glanced around him, Brett more 
thoughtfully following his gaze; and while 
their eyes passed from one table to another, 
a girl in a green hat entered the dining room 
and took her seat at a table near the door. 
She was a slight, self-effacing little thing, and 
her table was the most obscure in the room; 
but again considering the matter afterward, 
Brett sometimes told himself that if she had 
entered like Juno walking on thunder, she 
couldn’t have been a more direct challenge 
sent straight from Olympus itself. 

y 

N COMPARISON with the gay costumes 

around her, it might be said that the girl 
in the green hat was indifferently dressed. 
Indeed, her hat was a tam-o’-shanter, and 
over her dress she had on one of those 
brushed-wool sweaters which make the neatest 
of women look shaggy. Moreover, whether 
or not it was because of her clothes, she 
seemed to be trying to avoid attention. 

She had not paused in the doorway to 
capture a few fleeting moments of dramatic 
suspense; nor when she reached her chair 
had she posed in the perpendicular under pre- 
tense of removing some unnecessary wrap, 
as though loath to lose the interest of her 
audience by joining those who were sitting 
down. Instead, she had slipped into her chair 
with such an air of shyness, with such an ac- 
knowledged confession of being out of the pic- 
ture, that Medway’s curiosity was aroused, 


“T think I 
But don’t you 
possibly danger- 


boy, no; 


and for a time he watched her without speak- 
ing, Brett 


’s glance still following his 

‘I wonder who she 
is,” said Medway at 
. “Tf it was a few 
weeks later I’d think 
she was a tourist; but 
even if she is, she would 

hardly be alone.” 
Francois- Marie, 
making one of his Na 
poleonic tours of the 
dining room, chanced 
to come near their ta- 


ble, and again he gave 
| Brett the glance of sig- 
nificance, a glance 
which said: ‘“ You're 
| getting on, I see.” 
ERE’S someone 
who may be able 
) to tell us,’’ said Med- 
way and, beckoning 
| with his head, he 
asked: ‘‘Who’s that 
| girl who’s just come in, 
i the one with the green 
\ tam and the fuzzy 
| sweater?” 
“She? Ah, yes, 
m’sieur. An American 
} girl, Miss Larned, a 
bias (Continued on 
} Page 127) 
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what-you-eall-it, a Red Cross worker con 
nected with the sanitarium here.”’ 

‘*A sanitarium?”’ asked Brett, his interest 
quickening as soon as he heard the girl’s 
nationality. 

“For children, m’ 
air up here, as all the 
famous for its cures, a 
haps you notice’ the bi 
end of the village.’’ 

‘*She doesn’t live there then?” said Brett 
keeping his eyes still on Miss Larned. 


sieur. C’¢ vrai. Th 
world knows well 

wonderful air Per 
lilding at the other 


‘No, m’sieur. The sani 
tarium is overcrowd’, and 
many children are waiting 
their turn. And so, by stay- 
ng here, I am told, she 

ik¢ I m Ior 
might otherwise pe! 
haps Francois-Marie 


raised his shoulders and ex- 
hibited the palms of his 
hands for a moment, as 
though deprecating the turn 
of the conversation, and then 
‘**Ps-st!’’ said he; and off he 
went with a snap of his fin- 
gers to ride a waiter who had just dropped a 
plate at the other end of the room. 

Again the two men in the bay window 
glanced toward the American girl near the 
door; and again Brett ceuldn’t help con- 
trasting her with the gorgeous women around 
her. The woman in the harem skirt was sit- 
ting with her elbows on the table, smoking. 
The tiger lady was talking to her escort with 
a wealth of vivacity that must have been 
well-nigh overpowering. Carmen had pro- 
duced a fan of flaming orange feathers, and 
over this fluttering barricade she was smiling 
and laughing at the three men at her table 


and picking them off, one by one, with her 
coquettish glances. 
N COMPARISON with Miss Larned, who 


had taken off her sweater and re vealed a 
starched oan that was nearly destitute 
frills, they reminded Brett of a bed of scented 
peonies growing near a pansy, of a flock of 
peacocks, with their tails up, posing around a 
wood pigeon which by mistake had flow 
upon their lawn. 

‘Do you know,” said Medway 
tively, “‘I quite like your American girl. 

‘Yes?” said Brett, half 
patronizing ‘‘your’’ in the other’s 

‘Yes. She has the eyes, the manner of a 
woman with possibilities. I know, or at least 
I ought to know. I have picked them out 
often enough. 


? 
medita 


} 


resenting the 


remark 


‘And yet, you see, because she’s dressed 
as she is, she attracts the atten tion of non 
of the men except us. I tell you, doctor, sh 
belongs to a sex whose motto vell n nt be 
It pays to advertise.’ I'd like to sec 

ressed as she should be 

Brett didn’t like that, a 
he found his temperature rising 

‘You mean you'd like to see her dressed a 
she might be dressed,” he retorte« or half 
dressed, or whatever you call it, tricked 
in a few yards of silk and blowing smoke dc 
her nose. Of course you know you're talk 
nonsense. To my way of thinking, sh« 
dressed more sensibly than any other woman 
here. And anyhow, clothes make no par 
ticular difference. She is as she is: that’s 
all.” 


Medway laughed, hiseyes unusually bright. 
‘Just the height, just the figure,’’ he mused 


to himself, and, still looking at her, but 
speaking to Brett, he added: “I know 
where there are half a dozen costumes de- 


signed by Challons hinself, by the 

Challons, mind you—t.e best he ever 
Look here! You say that clothes are imma 

terial. Suppose she wore those six Challons 
fora fortnight. You mean to say they would 
make no difference to her? You think at the 
end of that time she would still be the same 
as she is this evening?” 


great 


"tae going tco fast.’’ said Brett, 
finishing his desse ‘t. ‘‘ How would you 
get her to wear them, for instance?” 

“Oh, in various ways.” 

‘Don’t you believe it 
to do it.” 

““Of course, if 


You couldn’t begin 


you're , oing to warn her.” 
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‘No; I’m not going to warn her. It isn’t 

necessary.” 
“Very well: 

to her about it 


‘But how art 


if you'll promise not to speak 
you going to get her to wear 
Brett as the other pause 


. ™- 
gave nim a 


them?” asked 


Me away 





€ id been the first to Ie 
the dining room; but 
of the writing tables sat an 
elderly Frenchman, who re- 
minded him of Athos in 
Twenty Years After; while 
near the desk lounged a 
square-headed man, appar- 
ently engaged in reading a government bul- 
letin which was posted on the wall. 

‘The mess watch,” thought Brett. ‘It’s 
just as M. Deschamps said, a game with two 
opposing sets of players.” 

As far as he could, he tried to piec e to- 
gether the puzzle which had drawn so many 
watchful eyes to the Chateau d’Avignon 
This mysterious M. Grandon and his exalted 


atone 


visitors had evidently aroused an interest 
that might almost be described as breathless. 
But what was the game? And what were 


the stakes? 
involved? 

““ Seems to me 
“that side 
( srandon visitors, and they’ve had to as 


And why were so many players 
at last 


’ Brett told himself 
is trying to keep tab on 


one 





nble a crowd big enough to be to 
rec ze most anybody who might 
And th n perhaps the other side decided to 
put scouts on the scene, too, to see if Grandon 


entertained any visitors from the opposition. 





But who Grandon is, or what he’s here for 
that’s something else again I certainly 

ld like to have a look at that n ysterk 
gentleman.”’ 

For the first time he began to sense the 
disturbing strength of the smoldering fires 
Continental politics, smoldering fires whi 

> periodically breaking out and scorching 
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4 tr 
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I S picked ¢ n 
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imirable (,; ) é 
Bo-Peep, while back of them walked t 
unsmiling one, he with the proud hea 
had dined with the Little Shepherd: 
‘Docteur,” said M. Gingras, “I woul 


like to have the honor of introducing you to 
Baroness Zahmel.” 

It wasn’t the words as much as the 
Francois-Marie’s expressive features which 
interested Brett. ‘‘ Take care!”’ his features 


] 
play ol 





seemed to say. ‘‘Ten thousand volts! Dan- 
ger! 

rhe tall, unsmiling one with the black 
pompadour was presented t. Hi 
vas one of tl e trickv Eur px 
which are as hard to catch as a greased pis 
at a county fair. Brett made one desperat 


mental grab, but missed it. 

‘Docteur Allison,” said Little Bo-Peep 
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poor English on you. If I say anything ver 
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“Probably can’t speak English,” thought 
Brett. ‘I know I wouldn’t like it myself.” 
‘For one year—two year now,” continued 
Little Bo-Peep, seating herself and tapping 
the opposite chair for Brett, “I have told 
myself that when next I see Americans, | 


hall thank them for what they do to my 
poor country—for the children they feed, 
for the innocent lives they save. For this 


Docteur Allison, I 
I esteem you—yes 


wish to say 
, 1 love you 


great service, 
I thank you, 
dearly.” 
‘Just as well that he can’t understand 
I:nglish,”’ thought Brett, and was about to 


correct her when he saw tears in her eyes. 
\t that he felt a perspiration among the 
roots of his hair and let the error go. 

‘Just as well, too, that Beatrice isn’t 
here,’ he thought; and this reminded him 
of his promise. ‘‘You are French, baron- 


ess?” he gently asked. 
“No; Austrian. Ever so many years ago, 
they born me in Vienna.” 


IRST making sure that the tears had 

only brightened her eyes, and still speak- 
ing gently, he corrected her. ‘“‘ You shouldn’t 
say, ‘They born me in Vienna.’ You should 
say, ‘I was born in Vienna.’”’ 

‘*How ni-i-ice to learn!’’ she said, leaning 
over a little. “‘I was born in Vienna.’ And 
have I made many more mistake?” 

“Well, one,” said Brett, disarmed by her 
childlike innocence, and not seeing the trap 
into which he was falling. ‘‘A moment ago 
you said you loved me dearly. Now you 
shouldn’t have said that. You should have 

said —"’ 
‘How ni-i-ce to learn! 
you please.” 

‘You should have said 

‘I should have said—yes, yes?” 

The unsmiling one was watching with a 
jaundiced eye as though his dinner had dis- 
agreed with him, which didn’t help Brett a 
great deal. 

“Well,” Brett lamely concluded, ‘‘ you 
shouldn’t have said that you loved me dearly. 
When you say that you love a person dearly 
it means that you have an affection for 
them, such as you might have for your 
mother, or your brother, or your sweetheart, 
for instance.” 

At this Little Bo-Peep first showed him 
the length of her eyelas “% which were ab- 
sorbingly long and curved; then she showed 
him her little white teeth in the most charm- 
ing smile imaginable; then she lifted her 
chin and showed him her creamy throat; 
and then she laughed—a golden bar of 
mirthful music, éremolo, allegretto, con expres- 

sione. This had hardly ended when Baa- 
Baa-Black-Sheep dourly bowed and took his 


Go on, m’sieur, if 


wool away from there with the air of a man 
who has had enough and to spare 
‘*Ah-h-h!”’ said the baroness, itching 


his departure with approval 
have a nice long chat for two. And you will 
give me a lesson in English, and it may br 
then that I will give you a lesson, too, in 
something you will like to know.” 

HE settled herself more easily in her 


chair and, if you had been there, closely 
watching, you might have thought that just 
for a moment she gave him a 

smiling challenge with her eyes. () 
“So to begin with, please,” 
she said, ‘tell me first why you 
do not look at me when I look 

at you in the salle d manger to- ry 
night; and tell me, please, who 

gentleman who sit with 4 

you at the table and talk to you 


is the 


once from the bottom of the y) 
heart.” \ 

It was a pleasant chat, and ~ 
hadn’t proceeded far when Brett ‘ 


conscious of a growing 
admiration for the 
eager little figure opposite 
him, a figure which re- 
minded him of a bit of deli- 
cate china, one of those 
statuettes which were once 
the pride of Dresden, mirac- 
ulously grown to a smalllife- 
size and even more miracu- 
lously endowed with life. 


became 
feeling of 












‘A regular Continental type,” he thought. 
‘American girls don’t have that manner; 
at least mighty few of them do. I wonder 
what it is and how they get it over here.” 

At first he tried to tell himself that it hdd 
something to do with the word “chic.” 

‘But American girls have that,’ he 
thought. To the word *‘chic,” then, he added 
the word “charm.” 

‘That’s getting closer to it,’”’ he nodded; 
“but the girls at home have both those 
things. No; there’s something about Little 
Bo Peep that American girls haven't got, 
and I’m going to try to figure out what it is 

He stumbled over the phras se ‘‘delicate 
vivacity”’ and then he nfm to ‘flirtation 
reduced to a fine art.” 

‘That’s the nearest I’ve to it yet 
he thoughtfully told himself. ‘‘ You’d alme 
think that they made it a study here—how 
to attract men and hold them. That may 
be the reason why Europe is the headquar- 
ters for women’s styles. Now at home the 
girls are more independent, at least most of 
them are; but here perhaps the competition 
is keener, and they have to exert themselves 
more. So maybe they work it out to an 
exact science, just how to look the best and 
act the best, and then they let you have it 
like a crack on the head.” 


come 


TILL watching and chatting with Little 
Bo-Peep, he gradually became aware that 

there was something more that he had not 
yet arrived at. 

‘I wonder if they have more of a romantic 
instinct over here,” he hesitated. ‘Castles, 
and titles, and palaces, and princes and 
things like that—I wonder if they uncon- 
sciously affect the people and give them 
ideas and an atmosphere that they wouldn’t 
otherwise have. And then their broken 
English: there’s something appealing in that, 
too, to an American.” 

\t least some of the things she 
have sounded almost as startling. 

“T shall tell you a funny thing,” she said 
“that the Emperor Francis Josef once 
said to me. He was my godfather. And 
once he said to me: ‘Be as happy as you can, 
my dear; for you will never be so happy as 
you think you are.’ So always after that I 
try to be as happy as I think I am, and make 
others the same way too. You dance?”’ 


said would 


—_ 


once, 


‘A little,’ said Brett, still staring at 
thinking whose godchild she was. 
‘To-night at nine we have a dance—to 


night and every night; so if you forgive me 

for saying I love you dearly, you shall ask 

for me a waltz to-night, and I will not tell 

you ‘No.’” 

' Again if you had been there it might hav: 

occurred to you that she gave him a smiling 
| 


challenge with her eyes, and it suddenly 
occurred to Brett that he didn’t look out 
it wouldn’t be long before Little Bo Peep 
might very well be numbering him among 
her lambs. To his relief, the dark, unsmiling 


one advanced again with the air of a man 


who will no longer be denied, and Brett 
politely bowed himself : way. 
“T think a walk will do me good,” he 


thought, and went upstairs for his hat and 
coat, the memory of rippling laughter still 
echoing in his mind. 
‘I love you dearly—I love you dearly,” 
he musingly repeated to himself. ‘‘ Now did 
she or didn’t she know what she was 
saying when she told me that?”’ 


VII 


‘to roid in front of the chateau 
was curved in the shape of a 


crescent. )n one side of this road, 
about half . mile long, was a line of 
houses, shcps and other buildings, 


including Brett's 
hotel, and in the 
moonlight these 
edifices loomed 
up like the front 
row of orchestra 


darkened thea 
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eA Ticket for Adventure 
(Continued from Page 128) 


road was a parapet to guard the passers-by lot 
from falling into a precipitous gully which 
had once been the bed of a glacier. And be- 
yond this, league after league until they were 
lost in night and ry e, stretched that grand 


now, 
mountains just the same. 

It was evident that Margaret liked old Mr 
Gerard 


‘And next to him lives old Mr. Hoffmanr 


old royal family of Alpine peaks, in which who raises St. Be rnard dogs and plays checl 
Mont Blanc is king ers with old Mr. Gerard. And the next build 
Coming out of the chateau into the ma ing is church, and the next is where the 
jestic calmness of the night, Brett experi minister ie . And next to that—see the 
enced a feeling of relief. little cottage is where the Roulet sister 
‘There’s nothing like fresh air and big ive They’re funny too,” she thoughtfull 
istances,” he thought. He was walking rdde but . different way.” 


slowly along the parapet when How are they funny?” aske« 


he became conscious of someon Brett eing that Margaret 
behind him and, involuntaril) paused 

glancing over his shoulder, he 

iw that it was the girl in the TELI rs ago wh 
reen tal S \\ t the 
ooking at the 1 é { S tume 
beyond with such intensity that tourists and sell edel 
in another minute she would weiss and things, and blow a 


probably have been treading on 
Brett’s heels. 


horn to make an echo, though 
they had to stop that because of 
the avalanches. Anyhow, they 
looked so cute that they made 
quite a lot of money, and they 
keep it up still, with their hair 
in braids and everything. And 
what do you think? They're 
over forty now, and one is tall 
and the other is fat, and when 
ever anybody laughs at them 
the fat one goes home and cries. 
And next to them is where Pro 
fessorGrunewald lives; he makes 
photographs and colors them 

And then comes the store, and 
then a long wall, and then the 
sanitarium. And after that the 
road winds in and out among the mountains 
and finally leads to St. Bernard.” 

that time they had reached the end 
» Crescent, and Brett crossed the road 


_ there’s America for 
it you,” he thought with a 
smile of pride. ‘**She doesn’t sit 
inside, scheming and watching 
or trying to get young doctors 
on astring; she comes right out 
in the open air and says ‘Hello’ 
to the mountains.”’ 

He slackened his steps for a 
lew paces, trying to think of a 
praiseworthy opening; but when 
she had come abreast of him all 
that he could think of was to do 
1 modest little trick with his hat 
and say Pardon me, can you 
tell me where the children’s sanitarium is? 

“Why, yes,” she said; ‘it’s at the end of 
the row.” By 

‘At the end of the row,” he repeated ‘| of the 








der if I could call there to-morrow.” with Margaret 
Why, ves,” she uid; “‘we're always gla “T work till nine,”’ she oI sha 
to have visitors.”’ have to leave . 1 here but } e no 1dea 
Why, ve he 1 { t ‘ how much I've enjoved it talking wit 
‘how good it sounds again!’’ And aloud he someone from home.” 
added: ‘*You’re American, aren’t y “*Shall I come for you at nine?” he asked 
‘Yes,”’ she said, ‘“‘and are 3 holding out his har | 





[hey told each other t I ( r Her hand in his he gave l i inenc 
the imm«¢ rial manner, and before another smile, and the next moment she had turne 
minute had passed they vere chatting ind was walking toward the entrance of the 
like Americans nearly always do when the initarium. Pausing in the shadow of the 
meet in a far country whe re their pa t { iildi r Brett vatched her und as she drew 
fires have been burning long enough to ger near the door it seemed to him that a quiet 
erate a pressure ot steam. Her full name erenity took possession of her. a serenity 
was Margare t Larned vhich micht have been the reflection of the 

‘Too bad she isn’t prettier,’ thought mountains beyond, or of something ev 
Brett once, looking d at he I ishe eater 1 nobler thi 
that sl is as beaut as Be e,a Too bad she t prett he thought 
{ are ( ne t gall Girl k t t « itt tl I 

r e ( t all. t 

\ i B Peep } 

‘ \ 
~ WALI 1) 
tM \ I | | 
( i l i r | ere e Sx r 
| i ( j ( 
loesn’t act bi ) ym] ind hadn't bee ettl 

‘Nearly a yea! e sal I was in | arranging and rearranging them in the in 
pital work during the war, first in France, memorial manner, when from the hotel he 
then in Italy and Serbia. And when the _ heard the tant music of a waltz 
war was over it seemed so dull at home that ‘No, sir he told himself ‘I’m not 
I came out here first chance I got; and I've going.” 


been here ever since. Instead he returned to his company and 


began turning his thoughts over again to sec 


Tr CHAT the sanitarium?” he asked, nod if he had missed anything; and whether or 
ding his head toward one of the larger not it was due to the music he found himself 
buildings across the road thinking more and more often of Little Bo 


‘No,” she told him. ‘“That’s the baths. len notes of laughter, m« 


er ool 
Peep and her gol 


Isn't it queer? With all t ( ind ice being queer things, as he himsel 

ir und, there’ a spring Ol { iter tl il remarke 

comes up through the rock here ‘I wonder if she thinks that I promist 
Margaret nearly skipped as she walked her a dance,” he asked the mountains an 


along by his side, excited as a child who has _ the moon. I don’t feel like going 


‘Anyhow, 


news to tell. For another five minutes he sat there, and 
‘And the next house is where the Gerard then he slowly arose, as you have probably 

live Thev’re the guides. Old Mr. Gerard i already guessed that he would, as though 

getting on, and his sons do most of the work. lifted from the bench by a power that was 

But when old Mr. Gerard was young he was__ greater than his 

the first man to climb the Silver Needle. “Oh, well,” he rood ituredl iid to 
Took him three days it did, and the roy. himself as he started for the hotel l guess 


broke, and he had an awful time. You ought that one wo! 


to hear him tell about it His sons are 


but old Mr. Gerard isn’t. He sits around a Continued in the August Home Four? 


but his voice keeps climbing the 
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A Madern Lullaby 
( H HUSHABY, my baby, 


in your cozy little bed, 

\ radio receiver is. adjusted to 
your head; 

So cuddle down so “comity 
like a birdie in the nest 

\ station mil sand milesaway 


1) lal 
1] 


vill lull you off to rest 


Oh hushaby, my baby; clos¢ 
your sleepy eves of blue; 

\ lovely bedtime story someone’s telling now 
to you, 


So drift away to dreamland—mother doesn’t 


ables 


lave the 


Oh hushaby, my baby, for you 
wave length right; 

The wireless gently whispers as you nestle 
down to-night; 

Oh, you don’t need me waiting while the 
shadows softly creep, 

For KDKA kindly lulls my little one to 
sleep! —E ste DUNCAN YALE. 


‘Determined to Obey Orders 


5 pee foreman had impressed upon Mike 
that he must be sure to carry fifteen 
bricks at a time in his hod up to Pat, who 
was building the wall. So when, on finishing 
up the pile, Mike found that he had only 
fourteen bricks, he yelled up: ‘Hey, Pat! 
t’row me down a brick; I’m one shy.” 


His Argument 


bie arrested man had been charged with 
a petty offense, and the judge asked: 
‘Have you anyone in the court who will 
vouch for your good character?” 

‘Yes, your honor,” the prisoner replied; 
“there is the chief constable yonder.” 

The chief constable was amazed. “‘W-why, 
your honor,”’ he sputteringly protested, ‘I 
don’t even know the man.” 

“Exactly, your honor,’ the prisoner 
argued; ‘the chief constable doesn’t know 
me yet, although I’ve lived here for twenty 
years. Isn't that character enough?” 


‘Diplomacy 


“T)LEASE tell me, professor,” the would-be 


pupil begged of the veteran teacher of 
singing, “just what you think of my voice.” 
“Ah, mees,” he replied with a compre 
hensive wave of the hands, “if you possessed 
in ze upper register vat you lack in ze lower, 
your future would be assured.” 


Hi. Had NM re¢ Tact Than ~MNMoney 


. 'F S,” he said fervently, “I lay my for 
tune at ur feet.” 


Your fortune she exclaimed. “I didn’t 
you had one.” 

Well, it isn’t much of a one,” he ad 
| yut it will look large beside those 


Flapper Tennis 


; W? \T’S the score?” 
“T think it’s thirty all. Are you 


going to Cynthia’s bridge?” 
“Ves. (Oh! I can’t get that one! 
your” 
“Yes. IT wonder who else is going. (Was 
that ball in or out? 
I didn’t notice.) Maud told us she was 
and that Alice told her she was. | 

t know ho else. What's the score?” 

I think it must be forty-thirty. Oh, I 
put both those in the net! I wonder if Alice 
is really engaged to Mr. Pierson.” 

“T don’t believe so. They say he’s played 
round with lots of different girls. Am I serv 
nx or are yous 


I think you are. What are you going to 


Are 


I don’t know. What are you going to 
I haven’t decided yet. What's the 


I think it’s thirty al 


WILLIAM SANFORD 






The Ofte Dog 


¢ Scraps That He Picks Up Here, 
4 we There and Everywhere 


oA New Version of an Old Story 


Why He lVept 


‘ta members of the excursion party VEN at only a little over two years old 
gathered round the guide eager to hear Bobby was very willful. One day he in- 
any legends of the mountain which they had _ sisted on doing what he had been forbidden 
been climbing to do. “Bobby,” his mother said stert ly, 
“They call this yere bluff Lover’s Leap,” ‘‘if you do that I'll spank you.” 
he said. “I sorter forgit jest why; but "pears rhe child burst into half-hysteric weeping 
like the story goes that an old maid proposed Alarmed by such an instant result, his 
to a feller on this spot, and he give a yelland mother put her warning in a more reassuring 
jumped off.” form. ‘Bobby dear,’’ she said gently, ‘if 
you don’t do it, Mother won’t spank you.” 
In a voice choked with sobs the uncon- 
soled Bobby retorted: ‘But I’m goin’ to 
CHRONIC young borrower met a col- do it.” 
lege classmate and asked him for a loan She Knew 
HE famous visiting architect met a 


of ten dollars. 
“T'll let you have it when I come back 
from the mountains,” the classmate said. woman acquaintance in the street and, 
‘‘When are you coming back?” the other in reply to her question, said he had been to 
anxiously inquired. see the great nave in the new church. 
‘Between ourselves,’ the classmate re- ‘Don’t mention names,’ the woman 
plied confidentially, ““1’m not going.” interrupted. ‘I know the man you refer to.”’ 


Breaking it Gently 
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cAn Indian Legend 


Frode a century and a 
quarter ago, near where 
Athens, Tennessee, now 
stands, lived a Cherokee chief 
and his beautiful Indian 
daughter, Nicolula Kowena. 
She was betrothed to a young 
chief of her tribe when a white 
youth came into the village, 
met her, won her love and 
succeeded in getting her to 
break her betrothal to the Indian brave and 
promise to marry her white lover. The dis 
appointment fired the heart of the discarded 
Indian suitor with a spirit of revenge. Watch 
ing his opportunity, he stole upon the two 
lovers when they were seated on a fallen log 
in a secluded spot and plunge d his knife int 

the heart of the white man who had robbed 
him of his sweetheart. 

But Nicolula Kowena, rendered frantic 
by the death of her lover, seized the knife, 
plunged it into her own breast and fell dying 
across his feet. Later their bodies were 
found and buried where they fell. According 
to the tribal custom in burying the unmar- 
ried, a twig of a forest tree and its fruit 
was placed in one hand of each. In the hand 
of Nicolula Kowena was placed a branch of 
hackberry with some of the berries on it; 
and in the hand of the white lover was 
placed a twig of the black oak on which some 
acorns were growing. Then they were laid 
to rest side by side in the shallow grave which 
had been dug after the accustomed tribal 
form of the Cherokees. 

There they have lain “under the sod and 
the dew, waiting the judgment day,” for 
more than one hundred and twenty-five 
years. About fifteen years ago a grandson 
of the old Cherokee chief, living in the Indian 
reservation, wrote to a friend in Athens, tell 
ing him of this tragedy as told him by his 
father, the brother of Nicolula Kowena. He 
added 


You may be able to locate the place of this 
tragedy by going one mile southwest from the 
big Indian spring, and by certain landmarks you 
may be able to locate the spot where the two 
were buried. 


The friend went as directed, and there he 
found two large trees with roots and branches 
interlocked—one a large black oak and the 
other a hackberry. Later the writer, return- 
ing from a reunion of veterans at Chatta- 
nooga, visited the spot and also saw the two 
aged trees with their mingled roots and 
branches which had sprung from the hands 
of the two forest lovers of long ago and, 
season after season, had borne the buried 
dust ‘‘in leaves and blossoms to the skies.” 


The Heads Were i, Si 


Le heads of a big manufacturing plant 


had this notice posted at the beginning 


of the present summer season 
New RULE FoR Our Emp_Loy! 
All requests for leave of absence on account 
f toothache, severe colds, and minor phy ical 


ailments, and on account of church picnics, 
weddings and funerals and the like, must be 
handed to the foreman in charge of your de 
partment before 10 A.m. on the morning of the 
game, 


Edward's Excuse 
IGHT-YEAR-OLD Edward had come 


to Sunday school for two or three suc- 
cessive Sundays with lessons very imper- 
fectly done. His teacher remonstrated with 
him, and at last she asked impressively: 
“Edward, haven’t you a Bible at home?” 
“Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ Edward earnestly as 
sured her; ‘but it’s a 1916 edition.” 


Making the Text Fit the Case 
|. my the morning service the new minis- 


ter found several buttons among the 
coins in the collection plates, and at the 
opening of the evening service he said: ‘I 
wish to remind you that there will be a col 
lection at the close of the service. The text 
I have chosen for this evening’s sermon may 
be found in the thirteenth verse of the 
second chapter of Joel: ‘Rend your heart, 
and not your garments.’”’ 
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One of the newest Keds. With either brown 
or white trimming. Welt construction, com- 
position sole. For young giris and women 
































They are not Keds unless the 


name Keds is on the shoe 


One of the children’s Keds — made 
on a Nature last. A similar pump 
with a low heel, with a strap or 
without, is made for women and 
young girls 


How the astounding growth of Keds 
has changed the footwear habits of 
a nation 


Little children more lightfooted in their play; 
growing boys and girls less tired after a busy, 
active day; young girls and women enjoying a 
cool, easy comfort they never knew before. 
These are the happy results which Keds have 
brought to millions of American homes. 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let feet cramped 
by months of stiff shoes return to their natural 
form and breathe. Muscles arrested in their 
development begin to grow strong again. Arches 
threatening to break are built up by natural 
exercise. Anatomically Keds are right. 


And then their neat, trim finish adds a touch 
to summer dress. Their ruggedness withstands 
hard wear, even that of playing children. Com- 
fort, wear, style—all combine to make Keds 
America’s most popular summer shoes. 
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Keds 


A freedom for the young and for 
ourselves we never knew betore 


Uppers of fine white or colored canvas; soles 
of tough springy rubber from our own Sumatra 
plantations. Keds make you proud of their 
appearance as well as enthusiastic about their 
comfort and wear. 


Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 


Back of every pair of Keds are the skill and 
experience of the oldest and largest rubber or 
ganization in the world— growers, manufacturers 
and distributors of rubber and its products. 
There are many different kinds of Keds—high shoes, 
oxfords and pumps, with or without heels, plain and with 
athletic trim—styles for outdoors, for home, for every 
kind of sport. If by chance you are not already acquainted 
with it, you will be amazed at what the Keds line offers you. 


But remember, Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, 
they aren’t real Keds. 


You will be interested in our booklet ‘‘Outdoor 
Games for Children.”’ Write for a free copy to Dept 
W3, 1790 Broadway, New York City 


United States Rubber Company 


value. 








The boys’ favorite in the Keds line 
Heavy reinforcements 
patch. Smooth, corrugated or suc 


One of the most popu- 
lar all-purpose Keds 
For street, 
for sport 


children 
ups 


Keds were originated and are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 
is on every pair. It is your guarantee of quality and 


The name Keds 
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Remarkable Piece of Furniture Combines Dignified Appearance 
yr. Y Y . ” 4 . . 
With Complete Comfort and Double Utility 
Serves By Day and By Night 

O other piece of furniture can serve you i | mri eit ind ae wish. They may be had with chairs to match "hes 
as will a modern Davenport Bed. Asa If By day, there is no sign or suggestion of th« he | 
davenport, it has the beauty, the lux- Davenport Bed’s service by night. Mattres: heet 
urious comfort and durability you seek. But and bedding are completely concealed. And n¢ Ove 
in utility, the Davenport Bed is of double matter how frequently it is used as a bed, there COg 
a ee a : : ; plete 
comfortable bed at night. Picture your favorite room with a new, attrac Uy 
Important advances in design and construction tive Davenport Bed arranged to complete the ff. al 

have been accomplished by eighty-three manu- furnishing. Devote a few minutes of youl 

facturers who offer perfected Davenport Beds next shopping trip to an inspection of moder1 

through dealers everywhere. You will recognize Davenport Beds at any good dealer’s. Se 

in the Davenport Bed of today nothing of the how double utility has been gained without 

earlier models in which utility was the only sacrifice or compromise of the beauty and com 

' appealing feature. fort you associate with desirable furniture. 

Now, you — select a Davenport Bed tomatch Send for our handsome brochure showing a grea 

your other furnishings. It may be in Renais- variety of Davenport Beds in a wide choice o 
sance, Queen Anne, William and Mary, or other styles, woods and covering materials. S 


period styles, in tapestry, velour or other tex- 
tiles or leather. It is appropriate for living room, 





DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


pe long and short model equally good appearance and utiltly 902 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








sun room, library, bedroom, or wherever you 
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The luxury of sheets that do 


here is far more than mere comfort in 
he fine, smooth texture of Wamsutta 
heets. Into their smooth surface is 
oven a delicate crispness that you will 
cognize with a sense of real pleasure. 
or they bring you the luxury of com- 
plete restfulness. 


Unlike linen, they do not wrinkle or 


Nor do Wamsutta 


crease over night. 





Send for Doll’s Sheet 
end 15 cents for doll’s sheet, 16 x 20 


! 
ches (torn size), made up of Wamsutta 


ereale, fully hemmed ust right for 
ll's bed. Address Wamsutta Mills, 
w Bedford, Mass 


sheets absorb dampness from the air. 
They stay dry and smooth in any weather 
and retain their freshness from one 
laundering to another. 

To say nothing of the fact that their 
fineness and close, firm weave make them 
wear longer. 

Made in all sizes, plain hemmed and 
hemstitched; and with fine hand embroid- 


not wrinkle 








Neyia McM 


F 


ery on special order. If you do not find 
Wamsutta sheets and pillow cases at your 
store, please write us so that we can see 
that you are supplied. Wamsutta is also 
on sale in the bolt by the yard. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 


Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents 
$4 Leonard St., New York 


To Merchant 


Ridley Watts & Company are now 

prepared to make prompt deliv- 

eries of all sizes of Wamsutta 
° Per 


ercale sheets and pillow CASES, 


is well au ofl oul othe grades 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 7 wane — 
The finest of cottons : 














Your skin can be improved , 
one of these 
famous treatments 


Different types of skin need different care—are you using 
the right treatment for your special type of skin? 












O matter what the condition skin treatments represents the 

of your skin—you can im- ideal way of caring for a special 
prove it by using the right Wood- type of skin. By using the treat- 
bury treatment for its needs. ment that meets the needs of 
Skins differ widely—and the your skin, you can give your com- 
treatment that is right for one plexion a freshness and beauty 
type of skin may fail to benefit you never thought was possible 
another. If your skin is pale and Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
sallow it needs a different treat- today—find the treatment your 
ment from a skin that is super- skin needs in the booklet wrapped 
sensitive. An oily skin should be around it, and begin using it 



















differently treated from one that tonight. 


is coarse in texture. - ” : 
The same qualities that give 


OU will find the right treat- Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
ment for each different type of in overcoming common skin 
skin in the booklet, “4 Skin troubles, make it ideal for general 
You Love to Touch,’ whichis use. A 25-cent cake lasts a month 


‘IF your skin is sensitive and 
easily irritated, give it the 
special care described on page 6 
of the booklet of special treal- 
ments wrapped around each 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 





wrapped around every cake or six weeks for general cleansing 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. use, including any of the special 
Each one of these famous Woodbury treatments. 


Send today for a complete miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations 


Pe i 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prep- 
arations, containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
4 sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
The treatment booklet, “‘A Skin You Love to Touch” 
Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 107 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, address The An- 
1? Jergen , Limi , 107 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontari English agents: H.C. Quelch 
> Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 












IF your skin is inclined to be too 
oily, use the special Woodbury 
treatment given on page 5 of 
the booklet, “‘A Skin You Love 


to Touch. IF your skin is of the pale, 


sallow type, it needs a stimulat- 
ing treatment. The right care 
for this type of skin is given on 
page 6 of the booklet wrapped 
around each cake of Woodbury’s 


\ Facial Soap. 


WOODBURY’'S FACIAL SOAP 


Copyright. 7 hy The And 





